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It cannot therefore surprise us that with all these advantages the 
regent Duke of Bedford had almost completed the capture of the 
fortresses north of the Loire when he invested Orleans in 1428. If this 
city had fallen, the Central Provinces, which wore less furnished with 
defensible places, would have lain open to the enemy ; and it is said 
that Charles VII in despair was about to retire into Tijuiphin^. At 
this time his affairs were restored by one of the most niaivellous revo- 
lutions in history. A country girl overthrew the power of England. 
We cannot pretend to explain the surpnsing story of the Maid of 
Orleans ; for however easy it may be to suppose that a heated and 
enthusiastic imagination produced her own visions, it is a much greater 
problem to account for the credit they obtained, and for the success 
that attended her. Nor will this be .supported by the hypothesis of a 
concerted stratagem, which, if we do not judge altogether from events, 
must appear liable to so many chances of failure, that it could not 
have suggested itself to any rational person However, it is certain 
that the appearance of Joan of Arc turned the tide of war, which from 
that moment flowed without interruption in Charles’s favour. A super- 
stitious awe enfeebled the sinews of the English. They hung back in 
their own country, or deserted from the army through fear of the 
Incantations by which alone they conceived so extraordinary a person 
to succeed. As men always make sure of Pnividencc for an ally, what- 
ever untoward fortune appeared to result from preternatural causes 
was at once ascribed to infernal enemies ; and such bigotry may be 
pleaded as an excuse, though a miserable one, for the detestable murder 
of this heroine. 

H ALLAH, Europe during the Middle Ages. 

No one like Joan of Aic has ever appeared in the history of the world. 

Henri Martin. 

The story of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Lorraine, like that of the great 
agi nts of Providence, is graven on the eternal granite of history. 

Leon Denis. 
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PREFACE 


I T was during the war in France in the year 1917 
that I first came under the influence of Joan of 
Arc. It was my privilege to serve our troops in 
Calais — ^the men who had fought at Ypres, the Vimy 
Ridge, Messines and Pachendale. There were nights in 
Calais when it seemed as if the terrors of hell had been 
let loose, and the end of the world had come. Calais 
was the port at which the food supplies for our army in 
the north of France arrived, and hence the special atten- 
tion bestowed on that town by the Zeppelins. In the 
midst of these experiences I saw a little bill announcing 
that the fUe of Joan of Arc would be held in the Parish 
Church. Fortunately I was enabled to be present. 
About thirty boys and girls dressed in white and repre- 
senting the various characters in the drama of Joan, 
formed a procession during the service. As the procession 
passed where I sat I heard names whispered that were 
strange to me at the time but which have grown familiar 
— “ Dunois," “ due d'Alen9on," '* le Dauphin,’* " Le 
Pore,” ” La Mdre,” ” Voici Jeanne.” Thereupon followed 
a panegyric by the preacher on the life of the heroine 
which I only partly understood. The music was impres- 
sive. I left the church deeply moved. These services are 
held each year all over France, and hence it is that Joan 
of Arc has become enshrined in the hearts of her people. 

Since 1917 two remarkable decrees have been passed 
which will decisively affect her future influence. 

(1) In 1920 she crossed the portals of St. Peter — 
cuirass, helmet, sword and all — as a canonized Saint of the 
Catholic Church. A full account of the proceedings that 
led up to this result will be found in the concluding 
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The Statue on the left has been erected as a War memorial in Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A., whilst that on the right 
is in Orleans and is the work of Foyatier. 
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chapters of La Sainte de la Paine, by Cardinal Touchet, 
Bishop of Orleans. 

(2) Not less remarkable has been the decree of the 
French Parliament passed in 1919 that the Feast of 
Joan should be a FHe Nationale, that is to say, that in 
Paris and every provincial town of any importance her 
fete shall be duly celebrated in May each year. In Paris 
the President or his delegate is present at the fete, and in 
the provincial towns the official representatives of the 
community are enjoined to take part in the commemora- 
tion. This is due to the fact that in France it is officially 
recognized Joan of Arc saved her country in 1429 — so 
strong Ls the bond between her and the French nation. 
We are not aware that anything comparable to this exists 
in other countries 

One of the first books I read in French was The Maid of 
France, by Andrew Lang. The book had been translated 
into the French language by L. Boucher and E. Clarke. 
Necessarily I had to read slowly, and in this way gradually 
the outstanding facts of this extraordinary life took 
possession of my mind. I regard the biography by Andrew 
Lang as a chivalrous effort to do justice to the memory of 
one of the greatest women that has ever lived. 

I'here has been an effort in these recent years on the 
pjirt of certain writers to represent Joan as a kind of 
man-woman devoid of all romance and womanly charm. 
A minute examination of the contemporary records of 
the period will lead to an entirely diherent conclusion. 
The attitude of Jean de Metz and Bertrand Poulegny 
towards her can be easily understood when it is reahzed 
that they regarded her as a being almost divine. The 
somewhat enigmatical statement of D’Aulon, her steward, 
cannot be authoritative, and even if it were is capable of 
an entirely different interpretation from what has been 
attributed to it. Hence, we have stressed the romantic 
side of Joan’s life-experience in order to vindicate her 
claim to a true womanhood. 

Joan had a genius for religion and has been canonized 
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as a Saint. Cardinal Touchet, in his great work, La 
SaifUe de la Patrie, has written of her as a Saint. He is 
perfectly entitled to his point of view ; and it is due to 
his influence in a large measure that she has passed, after 
the lapse of almost five hundred years, through the 
portals of Saint Peter. But she was more than a Saint. 
She was a true woman, raised above herself for the time 
being because there became embodied in her person the 
spirit of an expiring France ; and thereby she was able 
to accomplish military deeds without a parallel in history. 
But in her brief and tragic career there shine forth the 
gleams of a true womanliood. Guy Laval, who sold his 
last acres to fight under her standard, declared that she 
was “a being all divine,** ‘^and his estimate has been 
endorsed by many others who knew her and loved her. 
The real secret of Joan has never been disclosed. Far, 
far better that it should remain unknown. Those who 
are truly wise will pause and ponder. 

The fact that she has been canonized gives room for 
hope that the Catholic Church will begin to recognize 
that the real qualities of a saint are not negative but 
positive ; and that in giving Joan of Arc a place on her 
altars the emphasis is to be laid on some great service 
involving sacrifice rendered to humanity. In this respect 
Galileo .still awaits due recognition on the part of a 
Church that did not fully estimate at the period of his 
life the service he had rendered alike to science and 
religion. The saints of the future will be men and women 
of action who have widened the horizons of thought and 
rendered the life of mankind more worthy of honour. 

It is of Joan of Arc as a woman of the soil (awakened to 
consciousness amidst surroundings of the most primitive 
character and which could not possibly accoimt for her 
subsequent achievements) that the following pages have 
been written. People speak of divinity. What is 
divinity ? It is so easy to use the word, so difficult to 
comprehend its deeper meaning. In all the history of 
mankind there are gleams of this divinity ; and in the 
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life of Joan of Arc we can see it shining forth with an 
undimmed lustre which the passing centuries only render 
more transparent. It is this “ ray divine " that can 
alone explain the increasing hold that she has gained 
not only on the hearts of her own people, but on the 
hearts of men and women in all lands who love truth and 
freedom. Her martyrdom at Rouen crowned a life of fear- 
less sincerity. She disappeared from mortal ken in her 
chariot of flame to be crowned with immortal youth and 
to live for ever as the liberatrice of France and the in- 
spiration of all who should attempt the impossible. 

Amidst the multitude of books that might be quoted 
there are two which have been of especial service to me 
and which I recommend to every student of her life : 

(1) Jeanne D'Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France, 
Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, her 
Death as attested on Oath and set forth in the Original 
Documents. Edited by T. Douglas Murray. London, 
William Heineman (1902). 

In this book will be found the main documents per- 
taining to the Trial and the Rehabilitation Process, and 
which have been rendered into English — ^an inestimable 
boon for English readers. 

(2) La Sainte de la Patrie, by Cardinal Touchet, fiv&jue 
D'Orleans. Paris, P. Lethielleux (1921). 

Cardinal Touchet is an authority of the first rank as 
regards the facts pertaining to the life of Joan of Arc. 
The original documents pertaining to the Trial rendered 
into modem French will be found in the works of Qui- 
cherat. Father Ayrolles, Simeon Luce, Champion and 
others. 

My thanks are due to Mr. John Harrison, Mrs. Archi- 
bald and Miss Barnet for several of the drawings that appear 
in the volume. The frontispiece is a photograph of Miss 
Barnet's inspirational picture of Joan. No actual picture 
of Joan from life exists. The picture of the head of 
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Joan, so often presented to the English public, is the 
picture of the head of Saint George, their Patron Saint, as 
can be seen in the museum at Orleans. 

I have not burdened my narrative with references 
to the original authorities, which are practically useless 
for Englisli readers, but I am not conscious of having 
written a line for which ample evidence cannot be 
produced. 

Richemont, 

South BOROUGH, 

Tunbridge Wells. 

5<A April, 1917. 
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DEDICATION TO SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Dear Sir Arthur, 

You may remember that almost at our first 
meeting you were kind enough to read to me the pre- 
liminary portions of your translation of the life of Joan 
of Arc by Leon Dennis. I was so impressed with the 
beauty of the style, and the new conception entertained 
of the heroine of the French nation by Leon Dennis, 
that I at once set out, although it was mid-winter, to 
visit Domremy, the birthplace of Joan. I found the 
lonely valley covered with snow, and the people of the 
villages living in a condition of primitive simplicity. 
Since then I have made the pilgrimage from Domremy 
to Chinon and from Reims to Rouen. In Rouen one gets 
near to the spirit of Joan, for that city witnessed the 
culmination of her sulferings on behalf of truth and 
freedom. 

I desire to dedicate this volume to you, for I know 
that you love the memory of Joan, and recognize in her 
one of the greatest souls that ever functioned on this 
planet. Being a Scotsman I have emphasized the close 
connection that existed between France and Scotland in 
the fifteenth century. Joan always had some of the 
Scottish archers in her company. The “ Auld Alliance ” 
is still remembered and celebrated in that northern land. 
But the main object I have had in view is to show that Joan 
of Arc not only determined the destiny of France, but to 
a large extent the subsequent destiny of England. To-day 
Great Britain on the continent of Europe only owns 
Gibraltar and the few acres around that rock. Our armies 
since the Hundred Years War have often fought in Flan- 
ders and in France, but never with a view to conquest. 
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Joan settled that. Our destiny since her advent has been 
ypon the sea and our path in the great waters.*' 

I have had another object in view. Happily, there 
are still spared to us a few people who believe in a future 
life and in a future world. They even go so far as to 
believe tliat inspiration cannot be limited to any period, 
and that God has His own in every age. Through many 
years of service and self-denial you have constituted 
yourself their apostle. In the main issues that are in 
dispute — ^the possibility of communication between this 
visible world and the unseen world, the possibility of a 
divine assistance being granted to nations and individuals 
in circumstances of extreme peril, the possibility of humble 
and unknown individuals being raised above themselves 
in order to accomplish some heroic task — ^in all such 
questions that are under immediate discussion Joan of 
Arc stands out as the sublime witness that what you have 
contended for and witnessed for is true. 

I have examined in the text the various modem 
theories that are put forward to account for her unique 
achievements, but there is only one explanation that 
meets the facts, the explanation that Joan of Arc was 
directly inspired by her saints {which was her own ex- 
planation), that she was endowed alike with the gifts 
of clairaudience and clairvoyance, and that these gifts 
combined with her own extraordinary mental endowments 
enabled her to accomplish the task that was assigned her, 
and which was to be followed by such far-reaching 
results alike in the history of France and England. 

It has been proven up to the hilt that in the great 
crisis of the American Civil War, Abraham Lincoln, in 
his anxious hours, sought the guidance of the Unseen 
Powers, and that through the inspiration he thus received 
he declaied for the Unconditional Emancipation of the 
Slaves. Hence, to a large extent, the destiny of France 
and England and the United States has been determined 
by these occult forces. Surely our clergy and our scientists 
will begin to take cognizance of facts that do not pertain 
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to the region of myth and fable, but which rest on an 
ascertained historic^ basis. In the person of Joan 
Arc we behold the direct expression of a power that can 
never be adequately defined, but of whose existence the 
history of mankind bears ample evidence. 

Through my repeated visits to Orleans and other 
towns as.sociated with the triumphs of Joan and as the 
result of months of study in the Libraries of France, I 
am not without hope that I have been able to shed some 
new light on this extraordinary life— at least for English 
readers— in this narrative with which 1 desire to associate 
your name. 

I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Lamond. 




INTRODUCTION 


I CAN well remember when returning from a visit 
to Australia our steamship Ionic anchored in the 
early morning in the harbour of Santa Cruz. On 
discovering that we were at the island of TenerifEe I at 
once went to the Captain and asked him to show me the 
Peak. He smiled and said, " You are too near the Peak 
to see it. Wait until we are thirty miles out at sea, and 
if the weather conditions hold good you may then be 
favoured with a view.*' In the afternoon, when we had 
left Santa Cruz thirty miles behind us, the Captain called 
to me and asked me to look back, and there sure enough 
was the Peak of TenerifEe in its mantle of snow rising like 
the altar of God twelve thousand feet into the sky. 

There are some great souls that cannot be justly 
estimated by the generation in which they live. Of the 
Greatest of All it is written, *' The light shone in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not." Cen- 
turies have to pass before the true stature of these souls 
can be gauged. This is pre-eminently true of Joan of 
Arc. She made a deep impression upon her own age, 
but never in the intervening centuries has she occupied 
so prominent a place in the minds of her own countr5nnen, 
or in the minds of the men and women of other lands, as 
she has done during the early years of the twentieth 
century. In France, as has been wittily observed by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, her statues have become wellnigh an 
obstruction to the public traffic.” Already in the 
United States her statues have a place, and even in 
Winchester Cathedral- -the Cathedral of Cardinal Beau- 
fort — ^the statue of Joan, sword in hand, can be seen. 
The estimate of her that was long maintained in 
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England is set forth in Shakespeare's drama of Henry VI, 
Part I. Whether Shakespeare wrote the play or not that 
estimate is the only view that could have been accepted 
of Joan at that period, one hundred and sixty years after 
her martyrdom. England had suffered too much at the 
hands of the Maid to be able to form an impartial judg- 
ment regarding her. 

Southey had to take his courage in both hands to 
write of her as he did in 1795. But the passing of five 
hundred years has softened the former antagonisms of 
war, and to-day England can take a more generous view 
of Joan and recognize alike the patriotism that inspired 
her and the saintly piety that controlled her actions. 
England, driven back upon herself as the result of the 
Hundred Years War, found her own imperial position 
among the nations of the world — sl position so great that 
the English people themselves seem inadequately to 
realize it. It was a blessing that the Hundred Years War 
ended as it did, for otherwise England long ere this would 
have become a mere appanage of France. 

To some extent Joan had become a legendary figure 
even in her ownjeountry until the great work of Jules 
Quicherat in five voliunes (1841 to 1849) was produced. 
Quicherat was the keeper of the Archives of France. 
In his researches he discovered the actual manuscripts 
recording alike the report of Joan’s trial at Rouen in 1431 
and the report of the Rehabilitation Process in 1456. 
These manuscripts were closely written in archaic French ; 
and liis work was to reproduce them in modem French, 
and thus render them, in their printed form, accessible 
to scholars. This involved the labour of years on his 
part, but every true lover of Joan is thereby rendered 
his debtor. It may be said that the revived interest in 
the Maid is mainly due to the volumes of Quicherat 
combintid with the Labours of Father Ayrolles and Cardinal 
Touchet, the Bishop of Orleans.^ Michelet, the French 

* Cardinal Touchet died at Orleans, September 23rd, 1926. He was 
known as “ Joan's Bishop." 
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historian, was among the first to discover the true place 
of Joan in the history of her nation. He was followed by 
Simeon Luce and many others. In these recent years 
Pierre Champion, an authority on the history of the 
fifteenth century, has reproduced the Latin and French 
records of the trial (1920--1921). with the additional 
information that has been gathered since the time of 
Quicherat. His notes on the text and on the various 
characters in the drama are of great value. Lanery 
D'Arc published, in 1894, his Livre d*Or, being the 
Bibliographic de Jeanne UArc, in which upwards of two 
thousand books, dramas and pamphlets are analysed bear- 
ing on the life of the heroine. It may be safely asserted 
that since 1894 almo.st an equal number of books and 
dramas dealing with her life has been issued from the press. 

During the present century several books of out- 
standing interest have appeared. In 1908 Anatole 
France gave to the world his Vie de Jeanne D*Arc in two 
large volumes, which has already reached its forty-tliird 
edition. Andrew Lang felt deeply that Anatole France 
had not done justice to the occult faculties of Joan, and 
he at once produced his Maid of France (written, it is 
said, in tliree montlis) to right what he regarded as a 
grave wrong. Leon Dennis, a native of Lorraine, has 
produced a life from the standpoint of the psychic student 
which has been translated into English by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle (1924). For the psychic student nothing 
better could be desired. The style is admirable, and tlie 
subject is treated with a rare devotion by one who under- 
stands the deeper significance of Joan's mission. 

But the man above all others who has introduced 
Joan to the modem world is Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
It may well be asked why the eminent writers in all lands 
are now grouped around the feet of Joan ? The answer 
is simple. She is too great to be longer ignored. She 
dominates France and she has to be explained in some 
way. A new explanation is propounded almost every 
year. There was some priest behind her guiding her 
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impulses, or she heard her " Voices ” in the bells, or it 
was a question of " nerves," or it was Joan herself follow- 
ing the deepest longings of her own heart. The explana- 
tions are numerous enough. It has taken Humanity 
live hundred years to recognize the greatness of Joan ; it 
may easily require another five hundred years for 
Humanity to probe her secret — la probldme, as it is 
termed in France. 

Between Anatole France and George Bernard Shaw 
there is an interesting parallel. What Anatole France 
has been to his own country George Bernard Shaw is to 
England. In the writings of both authors we find the 
same biting irony, the same caustic criticism of existing 
conditions. The Vie de Jeanne D*Arc is undoubtedly 
the literary masterpiece of Anatole France. Saint Joan 
is the greatest of Mr. Bernard Shaw's dramas. The play 
has been received with acclamation not only in English- 
speaking countries, but throughout Europe and other 
lands. And hence it is that Mr. Bernard Shaw has become 
her main interpreter to the English-speaking public. 
The trouble with Mr. Bernard Shaw is that he will not 
allow other interpreters a place in the field. Mark Twain 
wrote a biography of Joan, and in that biography his 
strictures on Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, who 
was Joan's judge at the Trial in Rouen, are somewhat 
severe. Andrew Lang agreed with Mark Twain. Accord- 
ingly both are led forth and severely criticised in the 
Preface to the Play. Andrew " of the brindled hair " 
is tenderly dealt with, but Mark Twain is annihilated. 

It has always seemed to us that Mark Twain's bio- 
graphy of Joan reveals the deeper side of his character. 
He was one of the earliest of her more recent biographers, 
and discovered Joan for America. He saw more deeply 
into the essence of truth than many of his contemporaries. 
His life of Joan is the proof of that. Whilst, therefore, 
we acknowledge with gratitude all that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has done to render Joan a comprehensible figure to 
the English people, we cannot forget that there were 
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"heroes before Agamemnon;" and that ‘justice is due 
alike to Andrew Lang and Mark Twain for their efforts 
to reveal to their readers the genius for accomplishment 
that Joan possessed, and that beauty of character that 
has made her one of the most beloved among women. 

It is to the Church in the first place that she owes her 
abiding influence. In 1894 she was rendered Venerable, 
in 1908 she was Beatified and in 1920 she passed the 
portals of Saint Peter as one of the recognized Saints of 
the Catholic Church. By the decree of Parliament her 
Fete in France is now a FHe NationdU. At her feet there 
is grouped a vast army of writers whose books and 
pamphlets issue from the press every year. Through 
Mr. Bernard Shaw she has at last her own place upon the 
stage so that great as has been her fame in the past it 
may be confidently predicted that fame will increase 
with the increasing years. 

Such has been the destiny decreed for the peasant girl of 
Domremy. Not only in France is her memory reverenced 
as the liheratrice of her country, but in England, whose 
policy in Europe was completely reversed by her, she is 
now regarded as the greatest among women. Southey 
who wrote of her as the bravest woman in the world, 
John Sterling, who saw in her the noblest of all women, 
only anticipated the verdict of the multitude in that 
land which, above all other lands, loves " fair play," 
the land that is ever ready to render homage to the 
valour of an opponent. It need be no great surprise in 
the future that as Germany has appropriated Shakespeare 
and made him her own, so England in like manner may 
appropriate Joan of Arc. Had there not been an England 
there never would have been a Joan of Arc. England 
was the foil against which the genius of the Domremy 
girl sparkled mid shone ; and hence it is that their names 
will be for ever linked together. It is in recognition of 
that fact the following pages have been written. 




JOAN OF ARC AND 
ENGLAND 

CHAPTER I 

DOMREMY 

F ar away among the Vosges mountains, on 
what five hundred years ago was the border of 
France, lies a secluded valley about three miles 
in length and two miles in breadth. This valley on its 
western side is enclosed by a sloping ridge of two or 
three hundred feet in height covered with oak trees and 
birches, whilst on the eastern side the ground is more 
irregular with Mount Julian as a central feature. This 
mount is said to derive its name from the Roman Em- 
peror. The Meuse flows through this valley, and on its 
banks nestle three villages which are quite near to each 
otlier, Domremy, Greux and Maxey. Domremy and 
Greux are separated by only a few hundred yards, whilst 
Maxey on the opposite bank of the Meuse is about a 
mile distant. The wood that covers the sloping 
ridge was known in ancient times as the Bois de 
(henu or Oak Wood, and still bears that name. The 
valley rapidly widens out until it becomes part of a vast 
plain known as the Plain of Langres. Beyond Domremy, 
towards the south and about a mile distant in the direc- 
tion of Bourlemont the wood becomes more dense, and 
here in ancient times a beech tree grew, the Beau Mai, 
that for some reason or other became associated with a 

B 
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belief that it was haunted by fairies. It may have been 
due to some ancient pagan custom that on the fourth 
Sunday of each March the children of Donu’emy went out 
in bands and hung garlands upon the tree. Beside the 
tree a spring flowed which still exists, and the waters 
of this spring were believed to possess curative properties. 
It is at this spot, commanding as it does an extensive 
view of the surrounding district that The Basilique, a 



church commemorative of Joan of Arc, has recently been 
built. 

To the north of Domremy about eighteen miles distant 
is Vaucouleurs, which five hundred years ago was spoken 
of as the '* Gate of France,” indicating that it was the 
entrance to French territory. Some little distance from 
Vaucouleurs is a small hamlet called Bury-le-Petit, 
which has its own place in our narrative. Neufehateau 
lies five miles to the south of Domremy, whilst Toul is 
about twenty miles distant. 

The valley in which Domremy is situated has its own 
quiet beauty. In the summer the flelds afford pasture 
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for the flocks of the villagers, the cereals— oats and 
barley— grow abundantly. In the winter from its ele- 
vated position the valley is frequently covered with snow. 
Five hundred years has effected little change in the outward 
appearance of the villages. Many of tlie houses are 
crumbling with age. The habits of the people are primi- 
tive to a degree. The only modem feature is the railway 
connecting Pagny-sur-Meuse with Neufehateau, which 
will doubtless gradually bring Domremy into greater 
contact with the outside world. A few of the houses 
indicate a measure of wealth and prosperity, but the 
general conditions are not unlike the conditions that 
existed in the beginning of the fifteenth century. It 
, has to be added that towards the end of the Hundred 
j Years War in France the inhabitants of Maxey on the 
I opposite bank of the Meuse were strongly Burgundian, 
whereas the inhabitants of Domremy and Greux were 
as fervently loyal to Charles VII, who was living at 
Cliinon. Sir Robert de Baudricourt held Vaucouleurs 
at that time for Charles. This little islet of loyalty was 
eventually to determine not only the destiny of France, 
but to a very perceptible extent the destiny of England. 

In the village of Domremy at its southern end and 
within a few yards of the bridge that spans the Meuse, 
the house still stands in which Jacques D'Arc and his 
wife Isobel Voutlion or Romee lived ; and in wliich 
Joan of Arc was bom. The house has been restored on 
several occasions, but the ground-floor is practically the 
same as in the days of the Maid. The joists are black with 
age, and the fire-place is wide and open in the manner 
of households of the fifteenth century. 

Jacques D’Arc, Joan’s father, was bom at Ceflonds in 
the diocese of Troyes, and moved from place to place 
until he finally settled as a small farmer at Domremy. 
He was a shrewd, practical man of affairs, and gradually 
became the leader of the village people in the many 
trying experiences that befell them during that unsettled 
period. He had rented from the proprietor of Bourlo- 
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inont. an old castle on an island in the Meuse near to 
Uomremy, and more than once he and the other villagers 
had to flee for refuge with their belongings to this castle. 
At a later period he became responsible for the payment 
of a tax on the part of the villagers to the Damosieu de 
Commercy for mutual protection ; and the payment of 
this tax brought him into contact with Sir Robert de 
Baudricourt of Vaucouleurs, who collected the tax. 
Domremy at that time was a village of sixty households, 
and in that troubled era it was no easy matter for Jacques 
D'Arc to And the money. In all these proceedings he is 
revealed to us as a capable, trustworthy man. 

His wife, Isobel Vouthon, or Rom^e, appears to have 
been a woman of marked religious character. Tlie name 
Vouthon indicates the parish adjoining that of Domremy 
in which she had been bom (1380), and Romde was a 
name given to anyone who had made the pilgrimage to 
Rome. Some writers question whether she had ever 
made tliis pilgrimage. We see no reason to doubt it or 
why did she bear the name ? There is complete evidence 
that she went to Puy at a later period, which is a vast 
distance from Domremy, to pray for her daughter, 
Joan : and one who, with the burden of a large family 
upon her shoulders, could make such a journey might 
easily, in her early womanhood, have accomplished the 
journey to Rome. Her brother was a priest at Sermaize. 
Carlyle, in his writings, breaks forth in frequent eulogies 
on the twelfth-century Catholics. Their sincerity and 
devotion appealed to him. It was these virtues of sin- 
cerity and devotion that pervaded the Catholic families 
that lived in the distant valleys of the Vosges moun- 
tains at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and which 
were to be incarnated in an especial degree in the life 
of Joan of Arc. As regards the people of Domremy 
there was a proverb, " Never die, never lie.” From the 
facts of her after life we know that Isobel Romde was a 
woman of marked individuality ; and that to her can 
be attributed in no small measure the gifts that shone 
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forth so conspicuously in the life of her daughter. If we 
are to give any credence to the law of heredity then Joan 
would have derived her keen, penetrating knowledge of 
actual affairs from her father; whereas her higher 
spiritual faculties could be attributed to her mother. 
At all events that swift decisive action which could deal 
with unexpected difficulties, and the high spiritual con- 
sciousness that enabled her to penetrate the future — 
these attributes of character were in a measure reflected 
in her parents. 

Jacques D'Arc and Isobel Rom6e had a family of 
three sons and two daughters : Jacquemin, Jean, Jeanne 
la Pucelle, Pierre and Catherine. Jeanne la Pucelle, or 
Joan as she is termed in English, was the third child of 
this group. She was bom on January 6th, 1412. There 
has been some controversy as to the exact year of her birth, 
but all the evidence goes to prove that she was only 
seventeen years of age when she left her father's house 
in 1429, and that would indicate that the year of her birth 
was 1412. D’Aulon, her steward, declares that when she 
arrived at Cfiinon in 1429 she had the appearance of 
a girl of sixteen. 

She grew up a healthy child endowed with remarkable 
physical energy. It was this simple country life that fitted 
her for the feats of endurance she accomplished in after 
years. She witnessed the effects of war in the raids that 
took place from time to time upon Domremy and the 
neighbouring villages. In 1419, when she was seven 
ytiiirs of age there was a serious combat at Maxey, in 
which several of her immediate relations were made 
prisoners. Her cousin at Sermaize had been killed in one 
of Ihest*. encounters. The banks of the Meuse were 
infested with military plunderers ; and hence it was 
that the villagers agreed to pay a tax for protection to 
one of the neighbouring barons. Joan was noted for her 
kindness to the poor. On more than one occasion she 
gave up her bed that some passing soldier might be 
sheltered for the night. 
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If the inhabitants of Maxey were Burgundian in their 
sentiments this only intensified the loyalty of the people of 
Domremy. The Duke of Burgundy at that period was 
the ally of England in the war. The boys of Maxey and 
the boys of Domremy frequently fought each other at 
the bridge and Joan was the witness of these mimic 
battles. She saw her brothers and their companions 
return from these conflicts covered with blood. Here in 
this remote valley the fate of nations was being decided. 
It was in this atmosphere of political antagonism and of 
constant dread of some military raid that Joan grew up. 
More than once she had taken refuge with her father 
and his belongings in the old castle on the Isle of the 
Meuse. A constant watch was kept for the approach of 
the knights with their glittering spears. It was these 
spears in the distance, gleaming in the sun, that struck 
terror into the hearts of the people of Domremy. Jacques 
D*Arc, prudent man, had a sore enough task to provide 
for his increasing household amidst dangers which only 
tended to increase. 

Hard as was the fate of the people on the banks cf 
the Meuse it was mild in comparison with what was 
taking place in the interior of France. In Picardy and 
the Isle of France (the centre at that period) and Cham- 
pagne the terrors of hell seemed to have been let loose. 
When at an earlier period an appeal was made to Henry V 
to stop these atrocities his reply was that war without 
fire had no value : it was like eating meat without 
mustard! Burgundians fought with the Armagnacs^ 
or Orleanists. Knights who were dispossessed of their 
holdings took the field, and with a few followers spread 
desolation and rapine wherever they went. There was 
no central authority, no law in the ordinary sense of 
the term. It was war, the war of eighty years’ duration. 
Man is inhuman enough under legal restraints. What 

* Armafrnac was the name given to the section of the French people 
who were loyal to Charlu.s VII. The name was derived from Count 
Armagnac, father-in-law of the Duke of Orleans. 
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the hand of man is capable of when these restraints are 
withdrawn has too often been revealed. Even five hundred 
years after the events we are describing it was flashed on 
the consciousness of mankind that civilization is only 
a thin veneer when the brutal passions have full expres- 
sion. In France, in the fifteenth century, all the chivalry 
of war had disappeared in these local contests. War 
had deteriorated into plunder pure and simple, accom- 
panied by deeds of violence too terrible to be recounted. 
Women were outraged, their sacred feelings trampled 
in the mire to such an extent that it is no exaggeration 
to state that it was the womanhood of France that arose 
to regain their country when the knights of France were 
no longer able to defend them. Joan of Arc stands out 
in history with a glory all her own, but she was only one 
of many women who felt as she felt and who, within their 
own more limited sphere, acted as she acted. ^ Behind 
these local contests between the Burgundians and the 
Armagnacs or Orleanists, and taking advantage of these 
contests, there was the mighty power of England, forti- 
fied by the victories of Crecy and Agincourt, that was 
ever pressing southwards and threatening the existence 
of France as a nation. It was the tales of these disasters, 
borne on the lips of the pilgrims to the shrine of Notre 
Dame of Bermont near Domremy, that Joan heard, as 
a girl, week by week. These events were discussed at 
her father’s fireside during the summer or winter evenings. 
It was the one theme of conversation, and made the labour 
of the day more trying. What would the end of these 
calamities be ? 

Little did Henry V dream when he had successfully 
concluded the Treaty of Troyes in 1420, by which the 
crown of France was to pass to his son, and by which 
he himself became the Regent of France until the death 
of Charles VI, the reigning king, that a girl of eight 
summers, playing on the banks of the Meuse, was to 
shatter his ambitious schemes and give to France a 

‘ See Appendix, Note B, Jean Hachette. 
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coherence and a consciousness of nationality that had 
never before been known. In the green pasture lands 
around Domremy and in the woods that clothed the 
ridge which rises above it this girl was living her simple 
peasant life, the girl that in a few years was to burst as 
a meteor from Heaven upon her astonished countrymen, 
and who, through her extraordinary achievements, was 
to cam for herself the title by which she will be known 
in all time— The Maid of Orleans. 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 

T he war with France on the part of England 
can be traced back to the Norman Conquest. 
William of Normandy conquered England, but 
he still retained Normandy, which, at his death, passed 
to his son. In the reign of Henry IP (1154-1189) more 
than half of France recognized the supremacy of the 
King of England. Henry II was master of Anjou, Maine 
and Touraine through his father, of Normandy through 
his mother, whilst Poitou, Saintouge, the Angoumois, 
Le Marche, the Limousin, Perigord and Gascony belonged 
,to his Queen, Eleanor, the Duchess of Aquitaine. Hence 
it was that he ruled over an immense territory that 
stretched from the Cheviot Hills to the Pyrenees. It 
was Henry II who began the building of the Castle at 
Chinon : and it was to Chinon he returned to die. Both 
King Henry and his Queen, Eleanor, are buried in the 
neighbouring abbey of Fontevrault. This Angevin 
dominion in France, as it is termed, collapsed during the 
reign of King Henry's successors, but portions of that 
territory remained loyal. Bordeaux was practically an 
English town. The boundary-line was perpetually 
shifting until at the Treaty of Bretigny (1357), Poitou, 

' Henry II was the son of Geoffrey of Anjou and Matilda, the grand- 
daughter of William the Conqueror. Geoffrey wore a sprig of broom in 
lus helmet, the plania gemsta, hcncc the name Plantagenct. Henry II 
was the first of the long line of Plantagenct Kings in England. The 
term Angevin possessions is denved from Anjou. It was through this 
crench ctinnexion and subsequent marriages with the royal house that 
the Kings of England claimed to be the legitimate heirs to the French 
throne. It was this claim that led to the Hundred Years War. 
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Limousin, Guienne and Gascony were recognized and 
ceded as belonging to England. ITiis was the result of 
the Battle of Poitiers (1356). England had direct 
sovereignty over that portion of France. England at 



this time had two objects in view— the conquest of Scot- 
land and the conquest of France. There was a couplet 
in vogue ; 

“ He who France would win 
Must with Scotland first begin.” 

but the conquest of Scotland was repelled by the heroism 
of Wallace and Bruce ; and France, stimulated by the 
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example of Scotland, put forth fresh efforts to regain 
her freedom. Hence the couplet was reversed : 

" He who Scotland would win 
Must with France first begin.’* 

The consciousness of a common danger drew the two 
countries of France and Scotland into a close union. 
Many Scotsmen fought in France, although it has to be 
admitted they were well rewarded for their services. It 
was the remnant of the Scottish archers at Vemueil 
that became the nucleus of the famous Garde d‘£cosse, 
Rt'aders of Quentin Durward will remember that Sir 
Walter Scott finds scope for the energies of his hero in 
the service of the French King. 

Such was the position when Henry V ascended the 
English throne in 1413. He was an exceptionally brave 
prince, a bom leader of men, a noble, high-minded man, 
i)ut it was Henry V who laid claim to the French crown as 
a rifiht and who demanded the restitution of those portions 
of France which had acknowledged the sovereignity 
of Henry II. ThLs at once led to war. He landed 
at Le Havre in 1415, won the Battle of Harfleur 
and at Agincourt routed the French army with 
enormous slaughter. Rouen surrendered in 1419. Paris 
opened her gates to welcome him. He >vas the acknow- 
l(‘dgcd conqueror of Normandy, and witli the assistance 
of the Burgundian party he forced Charles VI, the reigning 
King of France, to grant his demands by the Treaty of 
Troyes (1420). By the terms of this treaty France as 
a nation ceased to exist. Charles VI was mad, and 
Henry V was appointed Regent of France until the death 
of Charles. The crown was then to pass to Henry him- 
self or to his heirs. In these negotiations Isobel de 
Baviere, the Queen of France, was a willing accomplice, 
so that she was held to have betrayed her country. 
Through the influence of the Duke of Burgundy, Catherine, 
the daughter of the King of France, was given to Henry V 
in marriage in order to make the union of the two king- 
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doms more secure. Of this marriage one son, Henry VI, 
was born. Had Henry V lived there is little doubt 
he would have changed the map of Europe. He died in 
August 1422, at tliirty-four years of age, leaving a son 
nine months old. Charles VI, the mad King of France, 
followed him to the grave a few months later (October 
1422). 

Forthwith Henry VI, this infant in arms, was pro- 
claimed by the heralds King of France and of England- ~ 
“ Vive Henri de Lancastre, Roi de France et D' Angleterre*’ 
This was merely the confirmation of that article in the 
I'reaty of Troyes,^ which stipulated tliat after the decease 
of Charles VI the crown and kingdom of France passed 
to the King of England and his heirs, so that in a legal 
sense France as a nation no longer existed. 

What had brought about this extraordinary result ? 
Tlio Battle of Crecy (1346), by which Calais and the 
surrounding district passed into the hands of the English, 
Poitiers (1356), which confirmed their hold on Aquitaine 
and finally Agincourt (1415), which led to the conquest 
of Normandy, made Henry V master of the north of 
France. Charles VI was mad, and his Queen, Isobel of 
Bavicre, cared nothing for the interests of her kingdom. 

There was a deeper reason which for the time being 
paraly.sed the energies of the nation. Owing to the 
imbecility of the King, two powerful Houses in France 
aimed at sovereign control- The House of Orleans and 
the House of Burgundy. The Duke of Orleans had h(*en 
murdered by the Burgundians in 1407, and this led to 
a keen antagonism between the two parties. Charles VII . 
Daupliin of France, who was a mere boy at the time, 
endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation. This meet- 
ing was held on the bridge of Mortereau (1419). The 
Duke of Burgundy (John without fear), under the most 
solemn oaths, had been assured of his safety. He 

" After our death and ever afterwards the Crown and the Kingdom 
of France wiUi all their rights and belongings will be the'heriti^e of 
our son the King of England and his heirs '* (Treaty of Tro)reB). 
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approached the Dauphin and his counsellors. It is said 
tliat some hot words were uttered. The Duke placed 
liis hand on the hilt of Ids sword when he was immediately 
felled to the ground and murdered in the Daupliin's 
presence. His son Philip was naturally enraged at this 
treacherous act, and vowed that he would make the 
Dauphin pay dearly for the deed. The Dauphin dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the murder and protested 
his innocence. Wliether he was responsible or not the 
deed was committed by his advisers, and the wratli of 
the new Duke was in no wise mitigated. He at once 
transferred the support of his powerful army to the 
English, determined through their means to wrest the 
remaining loyiil provinces of France from their allegiance 
1() Charles. Hence the subsequent chaos that reigned in 
tiie interior of the kingdom. Hence the subsequent 
disasters that overtook the arms of the nation at Cravant 
(1423) and Vernueil (1424). When Francis I, many 
years afterwards visited Champ-Mol near to Dijon, the 
burial vault of the Dukes of Burgundy, and saw the great 
cleavage in the skull of Jean satis Pear made by the axe 
of Tannegny on the bridge of Montereau, he said to tlie 
Prior of Chartreux who had shown him the skull, “ Sire, 
it was through that gaping wound that the English 
entered France." 

Wlien the infant Henry VI was proclaimed King of 
Prance (1422) Joan of Arc was ten years of age. 



CHAPTER III 


JOAN’S VOICES AND VISIONS 

U NTIL her thirteenth year Joan lived a normal, 
healthy life. She was in all respects a capable 
girl, assiduous in her domestic duties, dutiful 
to her parents and cherishing a warm affection for her 
companions, more especially for two girls that she loved 
in an especial degree, Mignette and Hauvette. 

She took part with them in their games, and with them 
she hung garlands on the fairy tree at the sacred well and 
danced round it on the fourth Sabbath of March. But 
Joan, whilst she contemplated at this period no other 
destiny than the destiny of an ordinary peasant maiden, 
was conscious of the stirrings witliin her of a life of 
wondrous power. At thirteen she was beginning to 
realize all the possibilities of womanhood. It is a sensitive 
age. In the deptlis of her being there were longings for 
wliich she could find no adequate expression. She com- 
muned with herself in the woods, by the side of the 
stream that murmured past her father’s garden, in the 
fields as she guarded her flocks, endeavouring to express 
the inexpressible. In the whisperings of the trees she 
appeared to hear familiar voices ; and this brooding, 
questioning life was intensified by the occurrences that 
were taking place around her. Ever more and more she 
was conscious of the presence of forces she could not well 
define and the overshadowing of a world that cannot 
always be discovered by mortal eyes. It was this over- 
shadowing world that appealed to her. Was there a 
future existence ? Was the unseen world a Rcalitj^ ? 
Was it possible that a mysterious help could come to 

M 
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mortals wrestling with problems that appeared in- 
soluble ? Such were the questions that arose in her 
mind, for she was no ordinary girl. Seldom in the history 
of mankind has there appeared anyone who could pene- 
trate with clearer vision into the essence of fact. If there 
is one distinguishing feature more than another in the 
life of Joan of Arc it is this power of discernment, alike 
as regards what was essential in the solution of the 
military problems she so soon had to encounter and in 
the spiritual issues that are involved in life and death. 
It was this swift perception of the essential that saved 
lier in many a crisis, and granted her a sovereign command 
over those who recognized her power. The awakening of 
this consciousness took place in her thirteenth year. 

Her first psychic experience was in her father's garden 
during the summer at midday. She gave a detailed 
account of it before her judges at Rouen, and was ex- 
amined and re-examined regarding it . A sudden light burst 
upon her whilst at prayer, and she heard a voice which 
said to her : “I come from God to aid and guide you, 
Joan. Be good and God will help you." This experience 
was repeated frequently. The communications became 
more definite. Saint Michael, the Patron Saint of France, 
appeared to her and told her she was to go to the Dauphin 
at Chinon, and that she was to be the means of delivering 
France from invasion. Joan trembled at this announce- 
ment and replied : "I am a poor girl, I know not how 
to manage a horse, far less can I conduct a war." Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret came to her and enjoined 
her to go to church. These saints were often accom- 
panied by a multitude of angels, and gradually Joan 
became familiar with them and longed for their presence. 
She saw them visibly, even embraced them ; and at 
times begged that they might take her with them to 
Paradise. 

It is at this point that many of Joan's biographers 
stumble. According to Anatole France, Joan from this 
time lived tn pleine illusion, Bernard Shaw falls back 
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on the “ bi‘ll theory which he develops in Saint Joatt 
Scene V. Thalamas, and many others, take refuge im 
what tliey term the unexplored faculties of the human 
mind.** “ It is not for us," he writes, " who look on all 
genius as an afEair of the nerves, to reproach Joan for 
having magnified into saints what was really the voice 
of her own conscience." This is the modem view. It 
was Joan*s own conscience that was urging her forward. 

It does seem rather a remarkable fact, if we exclude 
the possibility of supernormal powers, that this girl of 
tliirteen summers should feel called to drive back the 
English armies and place the crown on the head of Charles 
at Reims. Joan's own account is entirely different. 
At first she recoiled from the task that was being imposed 
upon her, pleading her ignorance and her lack of military 
experience. Strange and inexplicable is this contact 
with the supernormal. Therein lies the explanation of 
every form of religion, llie world to-day is controlled 
by theological beliefs that have arisen out of these vital 
experiences, but the theological system is a secondary’ 
mental structure based upon the underlying phenomena, 
lliat the imseen world should in any way burst in upon 
our vision, that even Voices can reach us from The Beyond, 
that we in this mortal vesture can be influenced by such 
Visions and Voices—that is the supreme fact whicli once 
again in the history of mankind is demanding serious 
attention. Herein, will be found the key that will unlock 
many a mystery. 

For Joan of Arc her Voices and Visions became real. 
Her whole outward life was changed. She danced less 
with her playmates. She went frequently to church 
and more especially to the shrine of Notre Dame of Ber- 
mont. Not that she neglected her outward duties, 
although her father, good Catholic as he was, looked 
somewhat askance at this excessive devotion. Her 
companions did not understand her and sometime 
mocked her. For the time being they had lost the 
beloved Joan. When the individual soul has on 
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jexperienced the power of the supernormal, life is never 
/gain the same. The horizons suddenly become widened 
out, the depths of existence are revealed, the Infinite 
calls to the Finite, the ego becomes the centre around 
which the Divine forces begin to play ; and the carpenter 
or the camel driver becomes the inspired messenger of 
God. This, in her own sphere, was what was taking 
place in the life of Joan of Arc. The lonely peasant girl 
was being called to her high destiny. Four years of 
initiation had to be passed through, and during these 
four years her supernormal experiences became more 
frequent and intimate. Tliey occurred under varying 
conditions, and more especially at the fairy tree where 
a modem church has arisen in her memory and which 
overlooks the valley where she lived and laboured. 

Here, it may be observed, that it was under the teach- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Church this girl developed. 
No other Church could have produced such a genius. 
For some reason or other the reformed Churches exclude 
the supernormal from modem manifestations and relegate 
it to Bible times. Tliis illogical position has weakened 
the energy of the reformed Churches in these recent 
years. The Roman Catholic Church has never barred 
tlie door on the supernormal — witness the developments 
at Lourdes within living memory. Tlie saints to Joan 
were real beings. Saint Michael was no shadowy person- 
age. Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret were her dear 
friends. In tliis sacred communion she lived, her divine 
life nourished by the services of the Church she loved 
and her own innate faculties quickened by the tragedies 
that were taking place around her. In this initiation 
there was the blending of the psychic with the spiritual 
which is so little understood at the present time, and 
which is equally rare in individual experience. There 
is the psychic initiation to wliich many Christian people 
are complete strangers, but there is also the spiritual 
initiation which in many respects is more important. 
In the little church at Domremy and at the shrine of 
c 
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Notre Dame of Bermont, Joan developed a spiritualityi 
of mind that has given her a place among the saints of 
the Catholic Church, and in her intimate personal Com- 
munion with the Messengers of the Higher Powers she 
developed a knowledge that astonished her contem- 
poraries. She had always a mysterious power over the 
ordinary natural forces. Birds and other animals recog- 
nized this power. If we are to accept the traditions 
pertaining to her youth there were frequent manifesta- 
tions on her part of this supernormal faculty. It has to 
be remembered that side by side with her religious 
development there was on her part a practical preparation 
for her mission. When the Voices first announced to her 
that she was to drive back the English armies in France, 
she had answered that she knew not how to manage a 
horse, far less to make war. In these intervening years 
she had become efficient in her horsemanship. At the 
same time it has never to be forgotten that Joan was a 
woman--a true woman. There has been an effort in 
recent years to rob her of her womanhood and to put 
forward a theory that there was no romance in her life. 
Joan's life was not devoid of romance, but in her devotion 
to her mission romance was set aside. Surely in making 
one of the greatest sacrifices that can ever confront a 
woman she is not to be blamed for that sacrifice. If 
for a time she appeared in male attire it was for military 
reasons. She was at heart a woman, and no one can ever 
fully understand her life who overlooks that fundamental 
fact. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SOURCES OF JOAN'S INSPIRATION 

I N the village of Domremy there is one building 
besides the house in which Joan was bom that 
has for the visitor an absorbing interest. This is 
the village church that still exists, restored in many 
ways alike externally and internally, but the same church 
in which Joan was baptized and in which she prayed. 
The caniion-like basin that contains the holy water at 
the entrance is the same basin that existed in the fifteenth 
century ; and into that basin Joan's hand must have 
been often dipped. The pictures in the windows illustrate 
the main episodes of her life. The church adjoins im- 
mediately the garden that belonged to her father, whilst 
on the other side of the garden a little stream murmurs 
on its way to the Meuse. A more suitable environment 
fur a sensitive girl, and more especially one at all sus- 
ceptible to psychic impressions, could hardly be found. 
Remote from the great, busy world, with the church 
beside her into which she could step in a few^ paces, with 
the lullaby of the stream ever in her ears, and the bells 
of the church ringing for the various services of the day, 
Joan lived a life of her own, nourished from celestial 
sources. The Cur6 of the parish was Guillaume Fronte, 
a simple-minded man, content to discharge his ministerial 
duties, but with no vaulting ambition towards the 
realization of imaginary conquests. Whilst Joan was 
a dutiful parishioner she did not disclose too much to her 
spiritual guardian. It is necessary to state this in view 
of the modem controversy that has arisen as to the source 
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of Joan’s inspiration. Anatole France* seeks to solve the 
problem in his own way. In a passage he writes : 

“ It was in the woods with the foliage swaying around 
her. and above all during the ringing of the bells at Matins 
and Compline, that she heard most clearly the sweet 
words. She loved that Voice of the bells with which 
mingled her own Voices. And when at nine o'clock in 
the evening Peroin le Drapier, the beadle of the parish, 
came late to ring for Compline she reproved him for his 
negligence and declared that he had been lax as regards 
his duty. She even promised him presents if at the hour 
he would ring the bell promptly." 

Anatole France perceived the weakness of this explana- 
tion and immediately formulated a hyi^othesis that 
behind Joan there was some directing priest or priests 
who could account for the extraordinary facts of her life. 
He sums up the result of his speculations in this direction 
in these words : 

She found herself in immediate relation with a 
number of ecclesiastical personages who were prompt to 
recognize her exceptional piety . . . they held her to 
licr purpose, and if wc only knew who they were there 
would be revealed to us without doubt one of Uie forces 
of inspiration that sustained her in her extraordinary 
vocation. One of these priests, of whom the name will 
never be known, prepared for the King and for France 
an angelic defender." 

" However," he adds, " Joan lived in complete illusion. 
Entirely ignorant of the influences that operated upon 
her, incapable of recognizing in the Voices the echo of 
the human voice or the deeper longings of her own heart, 
she responded with fear to the saints who commanded 
her to go into France. 

“ I am a poor girl who knows neither how to manage 
a horse or to make war." 

Having thus explained the source of Joan's inspiration 
and got over the difficulty of the Visions and Voices, 
Anatole France takes her under his paternal care and 
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ever writes of her with reverence and affection. With 
regard to his h5rpothesis of a directing priest, there is not 
even a shadow of evidence to support it. Guillaume 
Fronte, the local priest of Domremy, was incapable of 
Joan's conceptions. Messire Fournier, of Vaucouleurs, 
exorcised her, but if he was her tutor and guide whence 
the exorcism ? 

Mr. Bernard Shaw develops the “ bell " theory a 
stage further. In that great scene which no one can 
read without emotion (Saint Joan, Scene V), Joan ex- 
plains to Dunois the origin of her Voices. ** Not to-day 
when they aD rang ; that vras notliing but jangling, 
But here in tliis comer where the bells come down from 
heaven and the echoes linger, or in the fields where they 
come from a distance through the quiet of the country- 
side, my Voices arc in them. ... It is then that Saint 
Margaret and Saint Catherine and sometimes oven the 
Blessed Michael will say things that I cannot tell before- 
hand." 

This is interesting enough and contains a measure of 
trutli. 'rherc is no doubt that the rmging of bells does 
awaken in imaginative rnincLs a special language. Edgar 
Allan J^oe has proved that. The defect of the " bell 
theory " is that it does not cover the facts, as will be 
l)j)intecl out in the narrative. According to Anatole 
h'lance-, Joan was a mere puppet in the hands of some 
clever priest : according to Bernard Shaw she heard her 
Voices in the rmging of the bells. It seems to us that 
Joan's own account repeated many times at the trial 
is more trustworthy and it has this merit, it covers the 
facts. Joan distinctly mentions three sources of inspira- 
tion, Saint Michael, Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret. 
From Saint Michael she derived her warlike genius, 
from Saint Catherine her ability to maintain her position 
in the presence of learned divines and from Saint Margaret 
the virtues that shine forth in her character. Reincariia- 
tionists can easily solve the problem of Joan's achieve- 
ments. They simply maintain that she was the 
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reincarnation of some warlike genius. We have never 
been able to accept the theory of reincarnation in its 
entirety. But we have witnessed more than once some 
simple, unlettered man raised far above the ordinary 
level of liis experience, and expressing himself in language 
at once erudite and sublime. Such cases do occur not- 
withstanding the disbelief of the age in which we live. 
It is on some such hypothesis that the life of Joan of Arc 
can be explained. To her belongs the rare merit of being 
absolutely faithful to her Voices, or at least reaching 
a measure of fidelity far beyond what has been attained 
by ordinary mortals. In addition to these sources of 
inspiration we have to recognize in Joan herself mental 
endowments of an extraordinary degree, a discernment 
that pierced through all camouflage to the essence 
of reality, a courage that never feared a foe. Such gifts 
have sometimes been exhibited by persons of mature 
years, rarely if ever have they been manifest in a girl 
of seventeen This girl had not only the genius to imagine 
the deliverance of France from the dominance of a foreign 
Power, she had the daring courage and the imperious will 
to transform what was a mere dream into a realized fact. 
It is in this respect that she stands alone among the women 
of every age. 

Saint Michael is the Patron Saint of France, as Saint 
George is the Patron Saint of England. Each country 
has its own patron saint. In Scotland the protection of 
Saint Andrew is claimed, and is not every Irishman 
reverent towards Saint Patrick ? Saint Michael, there- 
fore, for Joan was the embodiment of the warlike genius 
of France. It was Saint Michael who placed the sword 
in her hand. France was on the verge of doom. Some 
heaven-sent messenger was needed to awaken the nation 
to a new consciousness of life. It was in this respect that 
Joan was discovered to be the instrument ; and Saint 
Michael as representing the spirit of the French people 
inspired her with a true warlike genius, and with “ La 
grande pitid qui etait au royaume de France” 
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Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret represented two 
other sources of inspiration. Saint Catherine was one 
who gave up all, not merely riches and possessions, but 
even offers of imperial power for the sake of the Christ ; 
and who by her marvellous answers confounded fifty 
doctors at Alexandria, learned alike in the arts and 
sciences of that period. In this Saint we can see the fore- 
shadowing of Joan before her judges alike at Poitiers 
and Rouen. The doctors of Alexandria, we are told in 
the legend, were promptly put to death by the Emperor 
Maximus for their failure to overwhelm Saint Catherine 
in argument, and Saint Catherine's own martyrdom 
followed in due course. 

Saint Margaret was greatly honoured in France. 
She assisted women in child-birth and was the pro- 
tectress of peasants in their daily toil. She was especially 
reverenced in Champagne and Lorraine. In tlie church 
of Domremy her figure appeared in one of the paintings, 
and doubtless Joan knew something of her history. For 
Saint Margaret, like Joan, had been a sincere Christian 
and a shepherdess. It was while tending her sheep that 
Oliburus, the Roman governor, was so struck with her 
beauty that he desired her for himself. After passing 
triumphantly through a series of temptations in which 
she resisted the overtures of Oliburus, she was beheaded 
by his command. Saint Margaret faced the ordeal, and 
her spirit, in the form of a dove, ascended to heaven. 
Again, we repeat, names are of little consequence ; but in 
Saint Michael as representing the warlike spirit of France, 
and in Saint Catherine who by her originality and fertility 
of repartee confounded the doctors of Alexandria, and 
in Saint Margaret as representing the more homely 
virtues and a determination to guard her virginity at 
any and every cost, we can easily discern the influences 
that transformed Joan of Arc into the heroine of her 
age. “ The communion of Saints " had for her mind 
a literal meaning which is not generally realized, and 
gradually developed on her part that innate beauty of 
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character that made her beloved of all who have really 
known her. For Joan still lives in our midst, not merely 
on the altars of the Catholic Church, or in the thousancb 
of volumes that have been written to commemorate her 
deeds, but far more truly in the hearts of those who love 
her. The charm of that personality that caused Bertrand 
Poulegny and Jean de Metz to leap to their saddles in 
order to guide her to Chinon; tliat made Dunois and 
the rough La Hire and the " fair Duke " follow her as 
her willing captains, that charm still exists and is ever 
subduing men’s hearts to her control as her influence 
widens with the circling years. 



CHAPTER V 


THE INITIATION 

J OAN, as we have stated, in her thirteenth year 
entered on what may be termed the Divine life, 
that is to say, a life nourished and sustained by com- 
munion and intimacy with Presences from the Invisible 
world “Presences that are not seen by the eyes of 
ordinary mortals, but who reveal themselves to favoured 
individuals. There are different degrees of this com- 
munion, but it is this possible inspiration from invisible 
sources that can alone account for the various forms 
of religion that are to be found in the world. Joan lived 
in intimate communion with her Saints, seeing them 
and conversing with them almost every day. Was thi.s 
madness ? Then the founder of every religion has been 
mad, as indeed was asserted with regard to the Christ 
(Mark iii. 21) and of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxvi. 24) 
We are living in a materialistic age, and the facts of the 
spiritual life are only feebly discerned. It may be that 
we are approaching an era in which these facts will 
occupy a more legitimate place in all our thoughts. It 
was neither a mad nor a delirious girl that raised the 
siege of Orleans or who led Charles de Valois to be crowned 
at Reims. Under the influence of her angelic visitors 
Joan’s daily life changed perceptibly. She frequented 
not only the church at Domremy, but likewise made 
frequent visits to Notre Dame de Bermont — a celebrated 
shrine of tliat period. 

Meanwhile the passing years had brought no alleviation 
in the fortunes of France, but rather an accumulation of 
disasters. Cravant and Vemueil had been fought with 
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the usual result — the army of the King routed, the 
English army ever pressing further and further to the 
south. With the aid of the Duke of Burgundy the English 
were in power all over the north of France. Normandy 
had become an English province and was leniently 
governed. Vaucouleurs and Domremy in the east were 
as a little island of loyalty in the midst of a people who 
had become mostly Burgundian. Paris had accepted 
English rule. Orleans and Bourges were the only towns 
of importance left to France ; and as the Siege of Orleans 
was begun in October 1428, Charles was called in derision 
the “ King of Bourges — ^the only town of any size 
unattacked and owning allegiance to him. When Orleans 
fell the last hope of France would be gone. The English 
were in possession of several towns on the Loire. All the 
fortresses in the plain of Beuce had been captured. They 
expected that Orleans would fall in a brief period as 
other towns and cities had done. With the fall of Orleans 
the way to Chinon would be clear and Charles would 
have to fly to Scotland or Spain. Indeed, Charles had 
prepared himself for this contingency. With the Loire 
behind them there was nothing to hinder the English 
army carrying their conquests far to the south and to 
join hands with their former friends of Gascony and 
La Guyenne. The only seaport left was La Rochelle. 
The outlook for France in the fall of 1428 was gloomy 
in the extreme. The prospects of Charles of ever being 
crowned at Reims were lessening every day. In despair 
he passed his days in pleasure on the Loire. He preferred 
the castles in that beautiful neighbourhood and the Chase 
to the more serious task of grappling with the difficulties 
and dangers that were encompassing him. 

At Domremy the local affairs had become equally des- 
perate. Another raid upon the villages had been organized ; 
and the fortress on the island in the Meuse not being 
deemed sufficiently secure the whole of the inhabitants 
of Domremy, with their cattle and beasts of burden, fled 
for shelter to Neuf chateau ; distant from Domremy about 
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five miles. These experiences doubtless quickened Joan's 
sensibilities as to the horrors of the situation. 

In the midst of war the ordinary life of a community 
goes on, it may be amidst grave difficulties, but love and 
hope are eternal in the heart of man. In the presence 
of tragedy even the most unexpected and incongruous 
of incidents take place. Joan was burdened with a 
sense of her mission not even begun. The Voices were 
now constantly proclaiming, “ Go ! Go ! Go ! into 
France and raise the Siege of Orleans, and lead Charles 
to his coronation at Reims," and she was still dwelling 
under her father's roof. A new trouble arose in her life. 
She was nearing the completion of her seventeenth year. 
A young man of her village demanded her hand in 
marriage. Strange to relate, the parents of Joan, Jacques 
D'Arc and Isobol Rom^e, encouraged the young man and 
supported him in his claim. Of this incident there is 
no doubt. It forms part of the record or " Process," 
as it is termed. As we have pointed out elsewhere, in 
her devotion to her mission she made one of the greatest 
sacrifices any woman is called upon to make, the sub- 
jugation of her womanhood to what she believed was the 
will of God. There is abundant evidence, however, 
more especially after her triumph at Reims, that had 
she desired it marriage would have been quite possible 
for her — only she put marriage far from her thoughts 
until her country was fully delivered from the power of 
England. To see France free was the one idea that 
|)ossessed her. Once that was accomplished there is no 
doubt she looked forward to years of married happiness. 
She was a woman — a beautiful woman according to all 
tradition. Martyrdom, in these early years, never once 
crossed her brain. 

That the parents of Joan should have supported the 
young man in his claim can be easily understood. We 
have now arrived at the close of the year 1428. Joan 
was nearly seventeen years of age. She had already 
visited Vaucouleurs, and the intention of her mission 
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had been given to an unbelieving world. During four 
years she had been under the influence of the Voices or 
“ Counsel/* as she called them. Her father had learned 
in dismay that she actually intended to join the army 
and raise the Siege of Orleans ! The good man was beside 
himself with rage. He had acquired his house and farm, 
had brought up his family, had taken an active part in 
village affairs, had become responsible for the payment 
of the annual tax paid for the mutual protection of the 
village property, and notwithstanding all his foresight 
he found himself compelled with his neighbours to flee 
to Neuf chateau for shelter ; and now to add to his many 
troubles he had this extraordinary daughter on his hands 
who proposed to change the destiny of France by raising 
the Siege of Orleans and leading the King to his corona- 
tion at Reims 1 Jacques d*Arc could tolerate Joan's 
visions and prayers and fastings. He would have pre- 
ferred that she had given more of her time to the practical 
work of the farm. But tliat she was to go to Chmon and 
interview the King, and become allied with the army and 
in all probability degenerate into a mere camp follower, 
a rihaude, was really too much for his forbearance. He 
emphatically enjoined his sons that if ever they learned 
she was seriously to embark on such ein enterprise they 
were to drown her in the Meuse, and if they failed to 
carry out his orders, he would drown her himself I In 
several biographies it is stated that Jacques D*Arc, the 
father, had a dream in which he saw his daughter march- 
ing away with the soldiers, and this dream may have 
quickened his apprehensions. 

It was in the midst of these discu.ssions that the lover 
appeared. Catholic writers often pass over this incident 
in silence. The incident is certified. Joan and her 
lover apj3eared before the Ecclesiastical Court at Toul, 
distant from Domremy about twenty miles. She de- 
fended herself vigorously, as she was well able to do, and 
the Bishop dismissed the claim, remarking of Joan that 
she was a “ marvellous child.** It is stated in the Process 
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of Condemnation that the lover died during the trial at 
Toul. That a girl of seventeen should have been married 
at that period was no exceptional experience, but that 
a girl of seventeen should have to defend herself in a 
breach of promise case was exceptional. A certain 
measure of intimacy must have existed between Joan 
and the young man before ever he would have put for- 
ward such a claim. That she had given him a definite 
promise of marriage was a different matter. 

That Joan’s father and mother supported the young 
man is also established. But that support can easily be 
exi)lained on the hypothesis that there had existed a 
measure of intimacy between the young people. We 
have seen that Jacques D’Arc, the father, was indignant 
at the prospect of his daughter going forth on her pro- 
posed mission. Isobel Romee loved her daughter, but 
only partially understood her at that time. She, too, 
doubtless, was perplexed over her daughter's future. 
If, on the other hand, Joan married and settled at Dom- 
remy, that would put an end to all her dreams of waving 
banners and storming fortresses ! Joan married and 
bound down to the ordinary life of a peasant-mother 
would still her fevered brain and her life would be harmo- 
nized with the parish traditions. Void ! How the problem 
of Joan could be solved in the mind of Isobel Rom(5c. 
An early marriage was the solution. Hut Joan would not 
consent to marriage at any price. Her heart was given 
to la belle France, to the righting of the fearful wrongs 
that were daily being perpetrated in the name of war.^ 

There is one other circumstance connected with the 
flight to Neufehateau that merits a passing reference 
In the eagerness of the judges at Rouen to discover some 
flaw in Joan’s character it was stated tliat the inn where 
she resided at Neufehateau had a questionable reputa- 
tion. The charge brought forward by D’Estivet, the 

^ Cardinal Touchet gives 1425 as the date of the flight to Neuf- 
chatcau, and he places the incident at Toul in January 1429. He 
legards it as the last effort on the part of Joan’s parents to retain her 
at Domremy. 
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prosecutor, could not be sustained and was withdrawn. 
Besides, the place of refuge was chosen by Joan's father. 
At that time she was under his care ; and in war any 
form of shelter is often welcome. All the evidence goes 
to prove that at Neuf chateau Joan maintained the same 
measure of devotion that had characterized her for many 
years, and it has also to be added that at Neufchateau 
she completed her education as a capable horsewoman, 
a fact that had a very direct bearing on her future career. 
She loved a horse. Not one of the squires that were 
soon to marshal themselves under her banner could 
manage a horse more gracefully than Joan. In her 
numerous monuments in France it is Joan on horseback 
with her drawn sword that still appeals to the popular 
imagination.^ It is this unusual combination in one 
woman of all that is demanded in our conception of a 
saint with a chivalry and a daring that no opposition 
could break down, it is this combination that remains 
the inexplicable mystery — a mystery that baffles the 
Catholic who finds in Joan the embodiment of his con- 
ception of charity and piety, but who is rather startled 
to find his saint sword in liand on horseback — a myster> 
that baffles the man of the world who can appreciate 
all that was noble and heroic in her bearing, but has 
no u.se for her confessions and her prayers. Yet, devoid 
of either of these gifts Joan would never have become 
the libdratrice of France. It is that unique combina- 
tion that has given her an abiding place in history. 


^ See Appendix, Note C, The Statues of Joan of Arc. 



CHAPTER VI 


JOAN AT VAUCOULEURS 

J OAN’S " Voices ” at the outset had counselled her 
to be a good girl and to go often to church. In that 
respect she implicitly obeyed, meeting the ridicule 
of her companions with forbearance. It may be said of 
her that she had a genius for religion. The Catholic 
faith was dear to her. The services of the sanctuary met 
a deep spiritual need of wliich she was conscious. Four 
years had been passed in intimacy with her ‘ ‘ Saints ” and in 
the spiritual exercises of the Church. Joan, during these 
four years of initiation, had changed perceptibly. In 
1428, at which year we have now arrived, the condition 
of France in general was becoming more grave. The 
Voices, or “ Counsel ” as she called her Voices, were 
insistent that she should go into France. “ Go — go-go/' 
was their imperative command. At last Joan ceded. 
The plirase " Go into France " can be better understood 
when it is remembered that at this time Donuremy was 
on the extreme eastern border of France. In 1428 the 
boundary-line was the stream that flowed past the house 
of Jacques d'Arc, the father of Joan, and hence she was 
a true Frenchwoman. But this explains the repeated 
phrase on the part of her Voices, " Go into France.” 
Vaucouleurs was spoken of as ” The Gate of France.” 
It was after the Hundred Years War that the boundary- 
line was extended to include the whole of Lorraine. 
It was this command to ” Go into France ” that Joan 
was now confronted with. But how to go, how to be 
accepted by Charles, how to be accepted by the army, 
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how to fulfil her mission — ^that was the problem that 
occupied her mind. 

As we have seen, Joan met with little encouragement 
in her own home circle. She had incurred her father's 
severe displeasure. He had threatened to drown her in 
the Meuse if ever she attempted to embark on her mission. 
There was, however, a cousin-german who lived at Bury, 
Durard Laxart by name, upon whom she had made a 
visible impression. She had repeated to him the prophecy 
that was current at the time. “ The Kingdom will be 
lost by a woman (the Queen Isobel) and recovered by 
a virgin maid from Lorraine." This prophecy had been 
attributed to Merlin. Prolonged investigation has been 
made as regards the origin of this prophecy with some- 
what doubtful results. Wliether the prophecy had 
originated with Merlin or had been merely part of current 
folk-lore is difficult to determine. In the reign of 
Charles VI Marie of Avignon had been credited with 
the saying, " France ruined by a woman will be restored 
by a Maid from the Marches of Lorraine." It is an 
extraordinary fact that those prophecies which become 
part of a national belief often lead to their own fulfilment. 
The lines — 

" Tide, tide, whate’er betide 
There'll aye be Haigs in Beamerside," 

are well known all over Scotland, and in these modern 
days is not Earl Haig living at Beamerside ? 

Mother Shipton’s prophecy was familiar to many of us 
away back in the sixties : 

“ Carriages without horses will run 
And the world will end in eighty-one." 

It is believed that the Piscean Age gave place to the 
Aquarian Age about 'eighty-one, and certainly there are 
plenty of carriages without horses running at the present 
time. This question of prophecy requires to be re- 
examined. That there was a widespread belief in France 
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that some wonderful maid was to come from the Marches 
of Lorraine to deliver the 'kingdom>---of that there is no 
doubt. It was an age when the supernormal was accepted, 
when divination and prophecy more or less entered into 
the mind of the people, when every king had his astrologer 
at court. The kingdom of France had undoubtedly been 
sold to the English by Isobel de Baviere, the Queen of the 
mad King Charles VI. The question that agitated the 
minds of the loyal French people at that period was 
whether the kingdom could ever again be recovered. 
Durard Laxart had been impressed with Joan's devotion. 
She called him uncle," as he was sixteen years older 
than herself ; and it was to this " uncle " she turned in 
her hour of perplexity. He was her first convert, and he 
was permitted to witness her triumph at Reims. 

Beyond Bury some two or three miles lived at this 
time Sir Robert de Baudricourt, who held the fortress of 
Vaucouleurs for the Dauphin. Sir Robert was a rough, 
jovial knight^ who had a partiality for marrying rich 
widows. He sometimes fought for the Burgundians and 
sometimes for the Armagnacs, and always with an eye 
to his own interests. At this period he was on the side 
of the Dauphin. Some trouble had arisen over the pay- 
ment of the annual tax (200 ecus of gold) imposed on 
the people of Domremy for the protection of their property. 
It was not easy in these far-off times for Jacques d'Arc, 
Joan's father, to raise the money. The payment of the 
tax, or blackmail as it might be termed, was several 
years overdue. Jacques d’Arc had to visit Vaucouleurs 
more than once to arrange with Sir Robert about it. 
How the matter ended at the time we do not know. How 
it eventually ended wiU be learned in the narrative. 
Doubtless Jacques d'Arc, at his own fireside, would 
discuss these visits to the Knight of Vaucouleurs ; and 
in this way Joan would learn of Sir Robert, and probably 
Sir Robert would hear from the father of Joan's aspira- 
tions. 

The Voices told Joan that slie was to go to Sir Robert 

b 
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de Baudricourt, and that he would send her to the 
Dauphin. She accordingly went to her Uncle Laxart 
at Bury in May of 1428, and along with him sought an 
interview with the Knight of Vaucouleurs. Sir Robert 
was quite accessible, knowing and esteeming as he did 
the girl's father, Jacques- d'Arc. He looked at her, 
dressed in her red robe (very much mended, it is stated), 
and asked her what she wanted. 

“ I have come to you," she answered, " from Messire 
to charge you that you are to warn the Dauphin to hold 
to his position and not to give battle to his enemies. 
Messire will send him the needed aid before Mid-Lent of 
next year. The kingdom does not belong to the Dauphin. 
The kingdom belongs to Messire. But Messire desires 
that the Dauphiii may be king. I myself will conduct 
him to his coronation." 

" And who may be Messire ? " asked Sir Robert 
bluntly. 

" The King of Heaven I " was the answer. This was 
a new form of language for the Knight of Vaucouleurs. 
He looked at Joan. She was then in the bloom of youth, 
and he only saw in her a possible recruit to the company 
of unfortunate females who followed the camps. He had 
too high a regard for Jacques d'Arc, the honest farmer 
of Domremy, to wish that his daughter should be sub- 
jected to such a fate. 

" Box her ears soundly," he said to Durard Laxart ; 
" box her ears soundly and take her back to Domremy.*' 

Durard Laxart was crestfallen. Were Joan's aspira- 
tions mere dreams, the result of a disordered imagina- 
tion ? He was willing to admit that he had been mis- 
taken. Not so Joan. Her resolution was more adamant 
than ever. 

There was one present at this interview of May 1428 
on whom Joan's words made a deep impression. That 
was Bertrand de Poulegny. He was a man of deep 
religious convictions, one who knew Jacques d'Arc and 
who had heard of his wonderful daughter. Bertrand de 
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Poulegny was to exercise a definite influence on the mind 
of the sceptical knight of Vaucouleurs. He was to be 
the protector of Joan in her journey to Chinon, and her 
devoted follower in all her subsequent achievements. 
His testimony in after years was valuable as having been 
the witness of all that took place at Vaucouleurs. 

Joan returned to Domremy. Her mission was now 
announced, and we have seen the dismay with which 
her father regarded it. The subsequent flight of the 
inhabitants of Domremy to Neufchateau has already 
been narrated. Jacques d*Arc returned to find his house 
burned and even the church a ruin. 

Towards the end of 1428 Joan's Voices became more 
insistent than ever. She declared that she would see 
Sir Robert de Baudricourt again in spite of a hundred 
fathers and mothers. No father was to come between 
her and her destiny. Her uncle's wife was near her con- 
finement, and on the plea of being able to minister to her 
relative she took farewell of Dorairemy. The father 
suspected nothing. He thought it to be quite reasonable 
that Joan should be with her cousin. But Joan herself 
knew better. She bade her father and mother and brothers 
a tender farewell. She went and saw Mignette, her 
intimate friend. She did not venture to say good-bye 
to Hauvette. Tlie bond between them was too tender 
for tliat. With deep emotion doubtless she looked back 
on the valley where her early years had been spent. 
In the distance hidden in the Bois de Chenu was the 
Afhre de Fdes, around which she had played in her child- 
hood. She could still see the fields where, with her 
brothers, she had shared in the common toil of the farm, 
the pasture lands where she had guarded her flocks, the 
church now in ruins where she had been baptized and 
where so often she had knelt in prayer. It was her last 
vision of Domremy. Her eyes never rested on her native 
village again. Destiny was beckoning her onwards to 
Orleans and Reims and Compiegne. 

Since May 1428 the mission of Joan had become the 
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subject of public comment. Everyone in that remote 
neighbourhood was discussing the matter more or less. 
The girl had been closely observed, and the popular 
belief increased that she was no mere visionary but a 
veritable saint. If she had failed to gain adherents at 
Domremy she succeeded at Bury. “ A prophetess has 
honour save in her own country and in her father's 
house." At Bury she found a devoted band of followers. 
Among these young men were Bertrand de Poulegny, 
who had been impressed by her fervour during her 
hrst visit to Vaucouleurs in May, and there was Jean dr 
Metz, who had offered her his sword. France was sinking, 
sinking rapidly, and unless some Divine interposition 
was vouchsafed the kingdom would be lost for ever. 

" It is necessary," she said to them, " that I should 
be beside the Dauphin before Mid-Lent ; and I will be 
there even if 1 should have to wear out my limbs up to 
the knees. A life of warfare is not what I would wish. 
But it is necessary that I should go. God wills it.** 

She dictated a letter to her father and mother, telling 
them that she had eiuered on her mission and begging 
them to forgive her if she had displeased them in so 
doing. Jacques d'Arc bowed his head in reverence. He 
had vehemently opposed Iris daughter's purpose, but 
now she was gone. This was not his conception of his 
daughter's future, but there was a God over all. 

She had reached Vaucouleurs shortly before Christ- 
mas of 1428. Sir Robert de Baudricourt no longer 
regarded her as some bewildered visionary. He recog- 
nized that the girl had gifts, but he took the precaution 
of having her exorcised by the parish priest. Super- 
normal gifts were freely accepted in the fifteenth century. 
But supernormal gifts might be bestowed by evil powers 
— ^in short, by the devil — and Sir Robert wished to 
assure himself that Joan had not been dabbling in sorcery. 
Joan passed through the ordeal fearlessly. The parish 
priest discerned that he had before him no sorceress, 
but a young woman whose devotion far transcended tht 
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bounds of normal piety. That Joan, at this time, was 
possessed by deep religious feeling there is no doubt. 
She sought frequently the crypt of the church, Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Vout at Vaucouleurs, where in the silence she 
poured out her heart in prayer. A young priest who 
served in the church saw her one day stretched out at 
full length, her hands clasped, her head thrown back 
and her eyes filled with tears. He never forgot that 
vision. It is embodied in his testimony in the Rehabili- 
tation Process. This church is being, meanwhile (1926), 
rebuilt stone for stone to correspond with the original. 
The crypt where Joan prayed remains intact. 

The Duke of Lorraine heard of her and sent for her 
in the hope that she might cure him of a wasting disease 
ho had contracted. She did not attempt any cure, but 
gave the Duke some wholesome counsel. This fact, 
however, shows that her reputation as a saint had spread 
far beyond the valley of her childhood. The Duke lived 
at Nancy, fifty miles distant from Domremy. His daughter 
was married to Rene d' Anjou. The Queen of Sicily, 
known as the Queen Yolande and Duchess of Anjou, 
was mother-in-law' to the Dauphin. She lived at the 
Dauphin’s Court. Rene d' Anjou was her son, and hence 
he was brother-in-law' to Charles VJI. Joan's visit to the 
Duke of Lorraine, therefore*, brought her somewhat 
remotely into touch with the King and his Court. The 
Duke, doubtless, desired to see the young prophetess 
and to form his own opinion regarding her. 

She asked the Duke to send Rene d’ Anjou with her 
to Chinon. The Duke gave her a horse and a small 
present of money. In this expedition she was accom- 
panied by Jean de Metz and her Uncle Laxart. 

Sir Robert dc Baudricourt had written to Chinon for 
instruction. The Court at Chinon knew of the existence 
of Joan, of her prophecies, of her claim that she was com- 
missioned by Heaven to raise the Siege of Orleans and 
lead Charles to Reims for his coronation. The Queen 
Yolande, mother of the Queen Mary, gra.sped at this 
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shadow of hope. From the first she warmly espoused 
the cause of Joan. There was something in the idea of 
a young woman saving France that appealed to her 
imagination. Other ladies of the Court were equally 
interested. It has to be remembered that Marie d' Avignon 
had prophesied that a Maid from the Marches of Lorraine 
was to deliver France ; and that prophecy was perfectly 
well-known at Court, seeing that it had been made to 
Charles VI, the Dauphin's father. The weeks, therefore, 
that Joan spent with her cousin Durard Laxart at 
Bury-le-Petit, were rich in their significance. Joan 
herself chafed at the delay. For had she not asserted 
in May 1428 that before Mid-Lent of 1429 Divine help 
would reach the Dauphin at Chinon, and Mid-Lent was 
drawing near ? Sir Robert de Baudricourt still hesitated. 

Jean de Metz (he was sometimes called Jean de 
Novelompont), who had pledged his faith to conduct 
her to the Dauphin, asked her when she was to set out 
on this journey, Just now,'* she answered, " would 
be better than to-morrow, and to-morrow better than 
a later day." She had inspired Jean de Metz with her 
own feeling of impatience to such an extent that as the 
weeks went past he said to her : " What are you doing 
here ? Must we all become English, and is the King 
to be driven from the country ? " The impatience of 
her companions to set forth on their journey and the 
growing murmurings of the populace had their own 
effect on the mind of Sir Robert de Baudricourt. Still 
he hesitated. There was one incident that finally enabled 
him to accept the responsibility of sending Joan on her 
mission. The Siege of Orleans had begun in October 
1428. A convoy with supplies of food for the English 
troops was on its way to Orleans in February 1429. It 
was resolved by the leaders of the French army to attack 
the convoy with the provisions. As Lent was near many 
barrels of herrings formed part of the provisions. The 
attack led by the Constable Stuart, a Scotsman, ended 
in disaster. The Constable Stuart was killed, Dunois was 
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wounded and La Hire put to flight. This took place on 
February 12th, 1429, and is known in history as the 
Battle of Rouvray or the ‘ Battle of the Herrings.' Joan 
sought out Sir Robert de Baudricourt the same day, 
and told him that the French troops had met with a severe 
disaster, and that it was imperative she should be sent 
at once to aid the Dauphin, or greater disasters would 
follow. '* Vous tardez irop d ni envoy er. Le gentil Dauphin 
d en pres d'Orleans un grand dommage, et il en aura encore 
plus si ne suis menee vers lui/* There was no direct 
intelligence of any such disaster. Sir Robert meditated, 
and he resolved that if Joan's statement was false he 
would send her back to Domremy ; if, on the other hand, 
her statement proved to be correct he would send her to 
Chinon. Some nine days later the news of the battle 
reached Vaucouleurs and Joan's statement was verified.^ 
Several critics have endeavoured to minimize this inci- 
dent, and to show that Joan had acquired the information 
from some passing traveller. Andrew Lang, on the other 
hand, has maintained that it was impossible for Joan, 
by ordinary means, to have obtained the information. 
Bad news travels quickly, but in those days there was 
no telegraph service and only an imperfect postal service. 
Sir Robert was convinced that the girl before him had 
gifts. The parish priest had exorcised her, and she 
was not of the devil. He had written to Chinon, and 
Charles had sent Colet de Vienne, his courier, to make 
enejuiries and to conduct Joan to Chinon if that was 
deemed advisable. Her announcement regarding the 
' Battle of Herrings ' had been confirmed. Still Sir Robert 
hesitated. The whole country between Vaucouleurs and 
Gien, a distance of upwards of two hundred miles, was 
in a state of anarchy. Women were seized and ravaged, 
churches and abbeys were being burned, wholesale 
murders were taking place, the fair land of France was 
being rendered desolate. Sir Robert hesitated to send 

^ This is the account given in The Siege of Orleans, one of the earlier 
of the historical documents. 
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this girl of seventeen out on such a journey where the 
danger of capture was great. “ Fear nothing for me/* 
she said. ** My course is clear. If I should meet with 
the soldiers, God will protect me and lead me to the 
Dauphin. Je suis venu pour cela” 

It was deemed wise, however, that for protection she 
should assume the dress of a man. A mere girl riding 
through a country in so great disorder would attract 
attention. There were other reasons why she should 
dress as a man. In her subsequent career it would have 
been difficult for her to lead the charge, as she often did, 
in a woman’s dress. Besides, she had to protect her 
modesty. Her hair, which was black, was cut short, like 
that of a soldier. The people of Vaiicoiileurs and Bury 
subscribed among themselves and provided her with a 
man's habit, and likewise a horse. Sir Robert gave her 
a sword. He made her companions swear to him that 
they would conduct her in safety to the Dauphin and 
respect her womanhood. And on February 23rd, 1429, 
with Jean de Metz and Bertrand de Poulegny, Knights, 
Jean de Honnecourt and Julien, their servants, Richard, 
the archer, guided by Colet dc Vienne, the courier of 
Charles, Joan of Arc cleared the gateway of Vaucouleurs 
en route for Chinon. As the little company departed in 
the evening, Sir Robert, doubtful even then, waved them 
adieu, saying, '* Go, and let come what will 1 " (Va ! 
et advienne que pourra,) 



CHAPTER VII 


SIR ROBERT DE BAUDRICOURT 

I N after years Sir Robert de Baiidricourt often spoke of 
Joan of Arc. It was his proudest boast that he was 
the man who had sent her to Chinon. In the trial at 
Rouen his name appears in one of the seventy articles 
(Article XT) as having heard Joan state that after her 
mission was accomplished she was to marry and become 
the mother of wonderful children — one child was to become 
a pope, another an emperor and another a king. That , of 
course , was Sir Robert 's version. His words do not require 
to be taken at tlieir face value. Every story has two sides. 
If I'ver Joan used such terms, was she speaking in jest or 
earnest, was she speaking in a literal or in an allegorical 
sense, for an allegorical explanation has been given to the 
terms said to have boon used ? If this story is to be 
accepted at all, there is one feature about it that bears 
veiy directly on our estimate of Joan of Arc. It has been 
asserted that there was no romance in her life, that she 
had no attraction for the opposite sex, that she was 
devoid, in short, of all womanly charm. Joan of Arc was 
a woman, a woman of great personal charm ; and if in 
embarking on her mission she subordinated her sex 
impulses to the higher ideal for which she lived and died, 
that was to her everlasting honour and not to her dis- 
credit. If the story of Sir Robert de Baudricourt is 
accepted in any form (and there may have been some basis 
for it), then let the full tale be told. Sir Robert was moved 
m his feelings towards this wonderful girl that had so 
unexpectedly come into his hands. His interest in her 
giew from day to day. He made some advances towards 

41 
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her. What was her reply ? “ Nenni, nenni, gentil Robert 
nenni. II finest pas le temps, Le Saint-Esprit y ouvrira** 
which showed her admirable good sense. The answer, 
freely translated, simply means that there was a time for 
ever^hing, and that certainly was not the time for any 
love passages between them. She kept the squire of 
Vaucouleurs in his place. What really were the feelings 
of Sir Robert towards her ? Why did he keep her so long 
beside him when we have the evidence that the Dauphin's 
messenger, Colin de Vienne, had arrived at Vaucouleurs, 
to conduct her to Chinon, when Bertrand de Poulegny and 
Jean de Metz were urging him to send her on her mission, 
when the murmurings of the people in her favour were 
loud and persistent — why was it that be hesitated to 
accept the responsibility ? or mingled with this hesitancy 
was there not the desire to retain this wonderful girl by 
his side ? And what were the feelings of Joan towards the 
man who held her destiny in his hands ? " Nenni, nenni, 
gentil Robert, nenni,” were not the words of anger. Her 
heart, to a certain extent, may have gone out in gratitude 
towards Sir Robert de Baudricourt with the firm resolu- 
tion that their relations would remain untarnished. 
Be that as it may, the testimony of tradition, and 
the various facts that emerge in the life of Joan of^ 
Arc, go to prove that she was not only a girl of 
great personal charm, but that she could bend the 
majority of men to her will and make them her willing 
servitors. To her honour be it written , .she never used this 
power for any base purpose, but only in so far as it could 
further her aim to deliver France and set the Dauphin on 
the throne. But it is equally clear from her reported 
conversations with the Knight of Vaucouleurs that an 
honourable marriage and not martyrdom was what she 
looked forward to as the climax of her career. 

And, here, as Joan with her cavaliers are speeding on 
their way to Chinon to meet the Dauphin it may be well to 
pause and consider tliis girl on the threshold of her mission. 
She has now entered on her eighteenth year, a competent 
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horsewoman with an unbounded confidence in God. She 
believed herself to have been commissioned by Heaven to 
raise the Siege of Orleans and lead the Dauphin to be 
crowned at Reims. At Rouen she told her judges she 
would have preferred at the outset of her mission that her 
body would have been tom limb from limb by four horses 
rather than that she should have attempted such an enter- 
prise in her own strength — so firmly was she convinced 
that she was entmsted by Heaven with the task committed 
to her. It is only in some great national crisis that such 
figures arise. The national hero of Scotland, Sir William 
Wallace, only appeared when Scotland was at her last 
gasp, when Edward I, the Hammer of the Scots, had 
wellnigh extinguished the last glimmer of Scottish 
patriotism. Like Joan of Arc, Sir William Wallace paid 
the penalty with his life, but he awakened in the Scottish 
mind that feeling of independence which has more or 
less characterized the people ever since. He could not 
prt'vent the union of England and Scotland. He assured 
that when that union did take place it would be a union 
on honourable terms. Unlike Wallace, Joan had no 
military experience whatever ; and herein lies the mystery 
of lu*r life. She knew nothing of commanding armies or of 
military strntegy. yet in a few months she was to prove 
herself to be one of the greatest of military leaders. She 
knew nothing practically of theology or of law, and yet 
she was to appear in ecclesiastical courts and confound 
her judges by the lucidity and acuteness of her answers. 
I'here is no background of experience to account for this 
life. A girl of seventeen years of age and six weeks ! 
What could anyone expect at the hands of one so in- 
experienced ? At Domremy she was burdened and re- 
strained. She moved about in her father's house conscious 
of her Divine call, but unable to express herself in the 
presence of her stern parent ; among the neighbours she 
was regarded as the “ ugly duckling,” one they did not 
undcTstand and whose pretensions they laughed to scorn. 
At Vaucouleurs she had more freedom. Durard Laxart, 
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her uncle, believed in her, Bertrand de Poulegny was 
prepared to follow her to the death, Jean de Metz had 
plighted his honour to conduct her to the Dauphin, Sir 
Robert dc Baudricourt had more than a passing interest 
in the Maid of Domremy. The people around her, no 
longer mocking and disbelieving, were ready to give of 
their modest earnings to further her cause. There was 
something about Joan of Arc that inspired confidence. 
Her communion with the saints during four years had 
completely transformed her inward being, and there 
radiated from her an ineffable power that compelled 
obeisance. This manifestation of power was not recog- 
nized at Domremy, although in after years the villagers 
were proud to claim fellowship w'ith her. But who can 
recognize genius at his elbow ? and the people of Domremy 
were no exception to this rule. Once clear of Domremy, 
Joan’s power became manifest ; and we have seen her dis- 
appear through the gate of Vaucouleurs (the gateway 
still exists) heading with her cavaliers towards (‘hinon. The 
consciousness of a great de.stiny was at this time her out- 
standing characteristic. One illustration will suffice. A 
marriage between the eldest son of Charles, Louis, and the 
young Margaret, the daughter of the King of Scotland, had 
been arranged. Margaret at tluit time was only three years 
old ! It was also proposed that another Scottish army 
should be sent to the aid of France. Great rejoicing was 
manifested everywhere throughout the loyal regions of 
France at this proposed alliance, for the tics between the 
two kingdoms were very strong. Joan, who had heard of 
the rumours, said quietly to Jean dc Metz : 

“ It is necessary above all that I should be with the 
Dauphin, for no one else in the world — neither king, nor 
duke, nor daughter of the King of Scotland—can recover 
for him the kingdom of France." 

And she added ; 

" He has no adequate help except in me, although for 
my part 1 would rather be beside my dear mother 
spinning, which is my true place. But it is necessary 
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that I should go. And I will do that, for it is the will of 
Messire." 

“ And who is Messire ? ” asked Jean de Metz, as did 
Sir Robert de Baudricourt. 

" God,” was the answer. It was then that Jean de 
Metz knelt in her presence and vowed that he would 
follow her to the death. In all her subsequent career, 
brief as it was, this sublime consciousness of power was 
her main characteristic— a power that existed within her 
and which beciime apparent in all her words and deeds. 
I'ower !— the capacity to do things, to do things well, 
to do things swiftly, effectively and with a finality that 
brooks no challenge, that was the power Joan of Arc 
wielded, and which was soon to la; revealed in a manner 
that confounded kings in their capitals and changed the 
destinies of two nations. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CIIINON 

J OAN and her fellow-travellers completed the journey 
of three hundred and forty miles from Vaucouleurs to 
Chinon in eleven days (February 23rd to March 6th). 
At the outset they travelled during the night and slept 
in the woods during the day. The hoofs of their horses 
were muffled. The whole of the country traversed for two 
hundred miles was in the hands of the Burgundians or 
in the hands of the “ Godons/' as she called the English 
soldiers. “ Godon " is simply a contraction for God-damn. 
English soldiers at that period apparently sometimes 
used emphatic terms. Such was the term that was applied 
in France to an English soldier of that period. Joan and 
her fellow-travellers crossed the Seine at Bar and the 
Loire at Gien. At Gien they were in loyal territory. 
The inhabitants gave her a gracious welcome, and to this 
day her file is celebrated in that town. Strange to say, 
it was in this part of the journey that Joan and her friends 
were exposed to real danger. It often happened in the 
fifteenth century that eminent personalities were cap- 
tured and held to ransom. A number of bandits, hearing 
of the approach of Joan and knowing that the Dauphin 
would, in all probability, ransom her, conceived the idea 
of taking her prisoner. They did not desire her life, but 
eagerly desired the money that might be paid for her. 
The attempt failed. Little did that group of bandits 
realize that within eighteen months 3^10,000 (an incal- 
culable sum at that period) would be paid for Joan of Arc. 

The travellers reached Fierbois, nigh to Chinon, where 
the Church of St. Catherine had become a military sanc- 
tuary. The tradition existed that Charles Martel had 
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rested there after his victory over the Mohammedan 
army under the Emu Abderame. St. Catherine in this 
church is represented in military attire with her sword 
unsheathed and as the protectress of military com- 
batants. The statue can st^ be seen at Fierbois. Soldiers 
who had experienced some special deliverance repaired to 
this sanctuary to express their gratitude. A book con- 
taining a record of these hairbreadth escapes was in the 
church. One incident related by Andrew Lang may be 
recorded here as being an illustration of the spirit of the 
period. It is taken from the book. 

“ A Scottish soldier, Michael Hamilton, from Shotts 
in Lanarkshire, had been caught by some country people 
and hanged. A voice came to the priest of the village 
during the night : 'Go and cut down that Scot who was 
hanged. He is not dead.* The priest was sleepy and he 
did not go. Next morning he went and found the Scot 
apparently dead. To make sure he took his penknife and 
cut the man’s toe. The man gave a kick and the priest 
cut the rope and took good care of Michael Hamilton. 
When Michael had fully recovered he went to the Church 
of Fierbois and took his oath that he had prayed to St. 
Catherine for help before he was hanged and desired 
within the church to render his thanksgiving.” 

There are several similar stories in the book by Scottish 
soldiers showing how many Scotsmen must have been in 
France during the Hundred Years War. The book still 
exists in the National Library of Paris. 

Joan was doubtless deeply impressed by this visit to the 
Church of St. Catherine. St. Catherine was one of the saints 
who visited her almost daily, and here in this sanctuary 
she beheld the statue of her protectress armed like herself ; 
and all around the church the votive offerings of warriors 
that St. Catherine had befriended. Joan once again 
consecrated herself to the task with which she had been 
entrusted. The little band reached Chinon on the follow- 
ing Sabbath evening, being March 6th, 1429. Joan lived 
in an inn near to the ch&teau. 
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The castle at Chinon was at that period the finest castle 
in the kingdonii being three castles in one. It is now a 
ruin, but part of the hall remains in which Joan was 
received. Charles, the Dauphin, who was in reality King, 
was twenty-six years of age and married to the daughter 
of the Queen Yolande of Sicily, who had been deprived 
of her kingdom, but who had rich possessions in Southern 
France. Few men have suffered more at the hands of 
historians than Charles VII. On the stage he is repre- 
sented as a ninny. Charles VII was not that. He was 
bandy-legged, bald, with a protruding nose, but no one 
who has studied his career can doubt that in Charles VII 
there were latent powers for which he has never received 
credit. He found himself heir to the throne of France 
at a time when France was toppling into the abyss, and 
he was held, in a measure, responsible for the calamities 
that had befallen his people. His treasury was empty. 
Even the part of the nation that rendered him allegianct; 
was in complete disorder. He was deep in debt to La 
Tr6mouille the Chancellor and to the Archbishop of 
Reims, who were his confidential advisers ; hence, he was 
no longer his own master. Nature never designed him to 
be a Henry V, or a Charlemagne. He was the last maji 
in the world to face the showers of arrows that would 
meet the besiegers of any city. But he had one saving 
grace. He believed in Joan of Arc. It was that fact that 
saved him and saved his kingdom. 

It has to be remembered that during his reign France, 
that had been deliberately surre^ered by Queen Isobel 
to Henry V, was not only recovered and the English 
armies driven forth, but that likewise a measure of unity 
was given to the kingdom such as had never before been 
known. France only became France under the reign of 
Charles VII. He had not the wisdom of Charles the Sage 
or the sword of Charlemagne. He was weak often when 
he should have been courageous, indolent when he should 
have been in the forefront of the battle, given to pleasure 
when the high affairs of State demanded his presence, and, 
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yet, he was the instrument in the hand of Providence of 
bringing about not only the deliverance of his country, 
but in welding France into a compact whole. This was 
111 a large measure due to the fact that owing to his 
mental outlook and the critical conditions of the time, 
he was willing to accept help from Heaven when all other 
forms of help had failed. 

Here it is necessary to emphasize that in the year 1429 
the general outlook was widely different from what pre- 
vails in our age. Five hundred years makes a perceptible 
difference in the range of thought on the part of a nation. 
It is safe to risk the prophecy that five hundred years 
liciice the prevailing conditions in Great Britain will be 
very different from the conditions of the present hour. 
In 1429 the Reformation had not taken place. There 
were oiily mutterings of the coming storm. Science in the 
modern acceptation of the term was practically unknown. 
It was in 1O13 that Galileo turned his telescope for the 
Inst time on the Moons of Jupiter. But what did exist 
was the all-powerful Catholic Church. Astrology was 
regarded as a divine science, and a paid astrologer was at 
('Very court. The people lived in a supernormal atmo- 
sphere. lliey read of the miracles of the Saints, of their 
siifterings, of their martyrdom ; of the fabled exploits 
<»[ warriors killing dragons, rescuing maidens, of the im- 
pc)ssible becoming the possible. It was this element of 
the; supernormal that satisfied their imagination. It was 
an age in which prophecy abounded. All over France 
hermits issued from their lonely dwelling-places to con- 
front kings and prelates with their visions of the future. 
Brother Richard — a famous preacher of the period — 
addressed vast multitudes, proclaiming the end of the 
World, and such was his influence that men forsook their 
pleasures and women abandoned their jewellery to lead 
lives of penitence and prayer. Nor were the astrologers 
idle. The heavens were questioned again and again. 
Jean de Montalain, an able astrologer, had written to the 
Dauphin : “ Your victory will be in the ‘ Counsel ' of a 
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Virgin; pursue your triumph without remission to the 
City of Paris.” There was an old Norman astrologer 
named Pierre de Saint Valerin, said to have been a Scots- 
man, that King Charles kept at his court, and who had 
been sent to Scotland with other deputies to arrange tlic 
betrothal of Louis, his eldest son, to the young Margaret, 
daughter of the King of Scotland. This astrologer had 
read in the stars and reported that it was the shepherdess 
of the Meuse who was to drive the ” Godons ” out of 
France. Such was the atmosphere that prevailed at 
Chinon. There was pleasure there, pleasure in abundance, 
but there was also piety in a form. Charles heard threi- 
Masses every day, confessed himself daily, and communi- 
cated on every Feast Day. Alongside of this piety or, as 
the outcome of this piety, there was on his part a belief 
in the supernormal. If he was not prepared sword in hand 
to face the enemy and scale the ladders of besieged fort- 
resses, he was at least willing that some one else might be 
found who would undertake the task. 

Joan had arrived at Chinon on the Sabbath evening of 
March 6th. She was at first interrogated by the local 
clergy, and on Tuesday evening she was taken to the 
palace. An incident occurred on the way that is still 
remembered. A soldier had expressed himself toward her 
in rude language accompanied by many oaths. He de- 
clared that if she was in his power she would not long be a 
Maid. ” Unfortunate one,” she cried, ” that you should 
blaspheme in this manner, and you so nigh unto death.” 
Within an hour the soldier was drowned in the fosse. 

A large audience had assembled to see Joan, for a vivid 
curiosity had been awakened regarding her. There were 
three hundred men-of-arms present, and many of the 
ladies of the court. ” The young saint advanced calm 
and modest, with a supreme simplicity,” writes one who 
was present (Gaucourt). ” She was drcs.sed as a boy with 
her black hair cut short and round as was the custom with 
soldiers. Her voice was sweet, the voice of a true woman.” 
The King hid himself in the crowd of courtiers, modestly 
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dressed, but by his order Clermont, the beautiful Cler- 
mont, was gorgeously apparelled, so as to attract the 
attention of Joan. Joan paid no attention to Clermont, 
but at once sought out the King and did him reverence 
as if she had been at court all her life. Charles protested 
that he was not the King, and pointed her to Clermont. 

“ Gcntil Prince,” she said, ” it is you and no other. 
May God give you good life : I am Joan, the Maid. I 
have journeyed three hundred miles to bring help to the 
kingdom and to you. And you are commanded by the 
King of Heaven tli rough me to be consecrated and crowned 
at Reims. And that you are to be God*s lieutenant who Is 
the true King of France. Employ me, gentil Sire, and the 
fatherland will soon be wholly loyal to you.” Charles was 
impressed. He had in his mind the various prophecies 
regarding the Maid from Lorraine and the astronomical 
predictions that had been set forth regarding her. Could 
this girl of seventeen who had come from Vaucouleurs be 
the embodiment of these foreshadowings ? He hesitated a 
fortnight. One day the Voices said to Joan, ” Go boldly 
to the King, and he will receive a sign that w^ill compel 
him to believe.” Joan went to the castle and found the 
King with his cousin the Duke d’Alenc^on, and other 
friends. She took him apart and said, as was her manner : 

” Gentil Dauphin, why do you not believe me ? I 
repeat that God has pity upon you and upon your people 
and kingdom. If you please, I will tell you something 
that will constrain you to believe in me. Sire, you can 
well remember the day when you were in your oratory 
in the Castle of Loches, quite alone, that you made three 
requests to God.” 

The King answered that he remembered that perfectly 
weU. The Maid then asked if he had ever told these 
requests to his Confessor, or to anyone. The King answered 
in the negative. 

" Then, Sire,” she said, " the first request was that if 
you were not the true heir of the Kingdom of France it 
might please God to take from you all heart to pursue the 
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war. The second request was that if the terrible calamities 
that had befallen the people of France were in any way 
due to you, that you alone might suffer, and not the people ; 
and the third was that if these calamities and visitations 
were due to the sins of the people, God might pardon them 
and so guide them that the anger of the Lord might be 
turned away." 

It may here be stated that it had been diligently 
circulated by the English party that Charles was not the 
true heir to the throne, and that these statements had 
been supported by Isobel, the King's mother. Hence, 
the meaning of the first request. Charles was doubtful 
In his own mind as to his legitimacy. Charles was aston- 
ished at this statement. Its full purport was revealed 
years afterwards by one of his friends to whom he had 
confided the secret. During the lifetime of Joan of Arc 
it was not revealed. This was what was known as " The 
Secret of the King on which there was much discussion 
at the Trial. Joan at the Trial would not reveal the secret, 
not even when threatened with torture. From that day 
Charles believed in Joan of Arc, that she was the Heaven- 
sent messenger who was to deliver France. 

The most effective argument, however, on Joan's 
btihalf was the arrival of a deputation from Orleans to 
Charles at Chinon, announcing that unless immediate 
help was sent to the inhabitants Orleans would necessarily 
have to surrender to the English. Supplies of food for the 
increased population in the town had run short, and the 
resistance to the siege could not much longer be maintained. 
The situation was desperate, 'fhe deputation further 
demanded that Joan of Arc, of whose arrival at Chinon 
they had learned, .should be sent to them. This an- 
nouncement compelled Charles and his advisers to act. 

^ In the opinion of the author, the ** King’s Secret ” involved a 
great deal more than what is revealed in the foregoing communication. 
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POITIERS 

I T was by her clairvoyance that Joan had finally overcome 
the obstinacy of Sir Robert de Baudricourt. It was by 
her clairvoyance that Joan convinced King Charles 
that he was not only the true heir to the throne of France 
but that in her own person he was to find that Divine 
help for which he had prayed. How idle for learned men 
to ignore such gifts ! The life of Joan of Arc cannot be 
understood, far less explained, apart from her gifts of 
clairaudience and clairvoyance. That she was one of the 
greatest women who have ever lived upon our planet has 
likewise to be admitted. Had she not been endowed with 
a magnificent physical body and a mental grasp of facts 
rarely equalled she could never have accomplished the deeds 
with which she has been credited. In addition to these 
physical and mental endowments, there were the add(!d 
gifts alike of clairvoyance and clairaudience, which can 
:»lone explain how this girl of seventeen and a half years 
was able to overcome the scepticism of Sir Robert de 
Baudricourt and to convince Charles that she was no 
ordinary half-witted peasant but the Heaven-sent mes- 
senger who was to raise the siege of Orleans and deliver 
France. But, as we have seen, Charles was not quite his 
own master. There were La Trrmouill(^ the Chancellor 
of France, and Regnault Chartres, Archbishop of Reims, 
Caucourt and many others who had to be consulted. 
As has been already stated, the Queen Yolande and many 
^ther ladies at court were attracted to Joan and loved 
her, for she bore herself in their presence as if she had been 
brought up in courts and palaces all her life. After she 
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entered on her mission there was ever something royal 
in her bearing. She had been examined by the local 
clergy immediately upon her arrival at Chinon, and this 
accounts for the delay of two days that perplexed Andrew 
Lang. She arrived on the Sabbath evening and was not 
admitted to the presence of Charles until the Tuesday 
evening. So far from Charles not hearing of her or from 
her, as Andrew Lang supposes, the whole court had been 
discussing her advent for weeks, and that is proved by 
the fact that three hundred men-of-arms were present at 
her presentation as well as nearly all the ladies of the 
court. The intervening days had been spent in considering 
the manner in which she was to be received, and likewise 
in awaiting the report of the local clergy. That she was 
not immediately admitted need cause no surprise. It 
was a big venture to commit the destiny of France to a 
girl of seventeen. The Dauphin and his court had 
anxiously to consider whether they were justified in en- 
trusting the conduct of the army to this girl and, perhaps, 
thereby make themselves the laughing-stock of the world. 
These considerations account for the delay that un- 
doubtedly took place in receiving Joan of Arc at Chinon. 
llie local clergy expressed themselves as being satisfied 
with the result of their enquiries, and now that Charles 
had been convinced and the court impressed, a further 
examination was resolved upon. The advisers of the 
King were not to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of placing this girl in command of the army without the 
verdict of the ecclesiastics at Poitiers. Poitiers at this 
time was the capital of France since Paris had surrendered 
to the English invaders. There was always the suspicion 
that the devil might be behind Joan, or that such gifts 
as she possessed might proceed from some unholy source. 
Joan herself chafed at this delay. She repeatedly stated 
that she had only a year in which she could act, and it was 
therefore imperative the best use should be made of her 
activities during that period. But to Poitiers she was 
sent for three weeks to encounter the learned doctors of 
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theology and the trained legal minds who administered 
the law. 

While at Poitiers she lived in the house of Madame 
Rabateau, who ever afterwards spoke of her as a “ verit- 
able saint of God.'* Joan was somewhat impatient in 
the presence of her examiners. It was well for her that 
these doctors and legal professors were favourable to 
the Dauphin’s claim. She had no regard for precedents. 
She was there to create precedents. She represented 
tlie claim of the Ever Living Present with its new methods 
and fresh outlook as against the dead past resting upon 
precedents. The doctors of theology and legal professors 
(lid not sit in open council, but visited her by deputations 
from time to time. In one of these deputations Thibault 
Gob(irt appeared. He was a soldier and a friend of 
Bertrand de Poulegny. Going up to him and slapping 
him on the shoulder she exclaimed " Oui, voild ! a true 
fighter, a brave man-of-arms. I only wish I could have 
a hundred men like you." She was at once called to 
order and reminded that she was there to answer ques- 
tions and not to express opinions. 

" But what would you have me answer ? ’’ she replied ; 

“ 1 know neither A nor B." Beyond learning from her 
mother her Credo and her prayers she had no further 
education in that troubled period. 

Sometimes the reverend doctors winced under her 
replies. At the outset of the examination six of their 
number were deputed to interrogate her. Frcre Jean 
Lombard, doctor of theology, asked her : " Why are you 
here at all ? The King Charles wishes to know what has 
led you to undertake this mission." 

Joan at once replied : 

" As I was tending my flock the Voice said to me, 

God has pity on the people of France. It is necessary 
that you should go into France.' Wlien I heard their 
words I began to weep. The Voice then counselled me 
to go to Vaucouleurs where 1 would find a Captain who 
would grant me soldiers to conduct me to Chinon. * Have 
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no anxiety/ they added. I have done as I was told, and 
have reached the King without hindrance of any kind." 

Fr^re Guillaume Aimery, doctor of theology, con- 
tinued the examination. “ You have told us that the 
Voice informed you that God would deliver the people 
of France from the disasters which have overwhelmed 
them. But if God wishes to deliver the people of France 
it is not necessary to have soldiers." 

The answer came like a flash : 

" En nomme Dieu ! The soldiers fight and God gives 
the victory." 

Pierre de Versailles, also a professor of theology, at 
a subsequent interview, repeated the question : 

" Why are you here ? " 

She replied with spirit : 

" I am come by the direction of the King of Heaven 
to raise the siege of Orleans and to lead the King to 
Reims for his consecration and coronation. Maitre Jean 
Erault, have you paper and ink ? Write what I say to 
you." 

She then dictated a brief summons to the English 
commanders : 

" I summon you Glasdale, Suffolk and Pole in the 
name of the King of Heaven that you forthwith return 
to England." 1 

There was one point on which the doctors were in- 
sistent. Joan professed to be able to do wonderful 
things. To raise the siege of Orleans at that time appeared 
to be little short of a miracle. If then, they reasoned, 
she was endowed with such gifts and powers, why should 
she not give them a sign at Poitiers that would settle all 
doubt on their part ? Seguin de Seguin, of the Dominican 
brotherhood and a professor of theology, took up the 
enquiry. He was of Limousin, and spoke witli the 
Limousin accent. 

" Do you believe in God ? " he asked. 

* The full text of the letter has been recovered, and will be found 
in the Appendix. See Note D. 
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“ A good deal more than you do/' was the reply. 
She was displeased he should doubt her belief in God. 

" But/* he added, “ if you wish that we should believe 
in you it is necessary that you should give us some con- 
firmatory sign. We cannot possibly advise the King 
to confide in you or place our armies in peril on your 
word alone.*' 

“ En nomme Dieu ! " she answered, " I was not sent 
to Poitiers to give signs. Send me to Orleans and I will 
give you the sign that will prove my Divine mission. 
Whenever I have the needed number of men I will go to 
Orleans." 

Seguin ventured one other question : 

" In what language did the Voices speak to you ? " 

" In a better language than yours," was the answer. 

The smile that illumined the grave faces of the doctors 
was at the expense of Seguin, for he spoke with a marked 
patois. But he cherished no resentment. In the Rehabili- 
tation Process of 1456, then an old man, he recalled 
many of the wonderful sayings of Joan before the Com- 
mission, how she had told the reverend doctors that the 
siege of Orleans would be raised, the English army would 
be destroyed, the Dauphin would be crowned at Reims 
and that within a comparatively short period Paris 
would be recovered. " And I," he added with emotion, 
" I have seen all these prophecies fulfilled." 

Tlie theological divines asked her why she always 
called Charles VII the Dauphin since he had been pro- 
claimed King of France at Poitiers after the death of his 
father, Charles VI, in 1422. She answered that to her 
he could only be the Dauphin until he was crowned at 
Reims, and that slie herself would lead him to his corona- 
tion. And when they plied her with texts of Scripture 
that seemed adverse to her claims her invariable answer 
was : 

“ There is more in God's book than in all your books," 
meaning thereby that revelation could never be final. 

' God has a book," she added, " in which no cleric has 
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ever read, however good or learned he may be.” This 
was a saying which was frequently upon her Ups. 

The doctors and professors to complete their investiga- 
tions sent a deputation to make enquiries as to her manner 
of life at Domremy, Vaucouleurs and on her way to Chinon. 
They took even a more drastic step. At that period there 
was a prevailing belief that the devil had no power over 
a virgin. Tliere was still the doubt in their minds that, 
wonderful as Joan had appeared to them to be, she 
might be the tool of some diabolic agent. But if she was 
a virgin, then the devil had neither lot nor part in her. 
Such was the belief of the time. Accordingly a further 
commission of ladies was appointed to examine Joan— 
tlie Queen Yolande was one of the number — and this 
commission assured the doctors that Joan was the pure- 
minded girl she professed to be. 

The court was at length fuUy satisfied. The record of 
their enquiry has been lost or purposely destroyed, but 
their verdict has been preserved. It sets forth that the 
Maid having claimed to possess supernormal powers 
was not at once to be accepted, but as her conduct and 
manner of life had been carefully investigated by them, 
they had found in her nothing that was evil and only 
what was good. ” HumiUty, virginity, devotion, honesty, 
simplicity,” these virtues they had discovered in her 
alike from investigation and personal conversation, and as 
to her life many marvellous things had already occurred. 
Such was the considered judgment on the part of the 
first ecclesiastical tribunal before which Joan appeared. 
The deliverance states further, “ That owing to her 
pressing request to be allowed to go to Orleans in order 
to render manifest a sign of Divine help one ought not 
to forbid her to go to Orleans with a sufl&cient number 
of soldiers, but ought in all fairness, trusting in God, 
to lead her there. For to cherish fear of her, or to 
reject her, was to reject the Holy Spirit and to render 
themselves unworthy of the aid of God.” Copies of 
this Declaration were sent far and wide even to other 
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kingdoms ; and the people of France rejoiced, and more 
especially the besieged people of Orleans, that a Heaven- 
sent helper had been found in the girl from Lorraine. 

Joan was now acclaimed Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army during the war. She was the King’s 
deputy to raise the Siege of Orleans. Charles had no 
great heart for fighting. He was willing that Joan should 
bear the responsibility. She wris taken to Tours, where 
a suit of armour was prepared for her, and the King 
gave her a horse from his own stable. As for her sword, 
she sent to the Church of Fierbois. She gave instructions 
that a search should be made behind the altar, and that 
underneath the ground a sword would be found, which 
was the sword she desired. A sword somewhat rusted, 
with certain crosses near the hilt, was found and sent 
to her from Fierbois. A good deal of importance was 
attached to this sword, some believing that it was the 
sword of Charles Martel. 

She also gave orders that a banner should be made. 
In Tours, at that time, there was a painter, Hamish 
Power, who was commissioned to prepare the banner. 
It was narrow, about two yards long and eight inches in 
breadth, divided at the end : the names “ Jesus ” and 
“ Marie " were painted on it in large letters. An emblem 
with Jesus sitting on a throne holding the world in His 
hand was added, and across the body of the banner were 
lilies of gold. The banner figured in all Joan’s battles. 
She carried it in her hand, she told the judges at the Trial, 
to prevent her from killing any man. She claimed that 
she had never killed anyone in battle. She took her 
banner with her when she stood beside the King at his 
coronation, and it was the subject of serious investigation 
at the Rouen Trial. The judges believed it to have been 
endowed with magical properties. In addition to the 
banner a smaller pennon for the priests was made. The 
banner no longer exists, but what is said to be an exact 
copy can be seen in the Museum of Orleans. The painter, 
that Anatole France claims to have been a Scotsman, 
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received £25 for his work. (Le Peintre de Tours que 
Jeanne avait employi venait d'Ecosse et se nommait Hamish 
Power. Vie de Jeanne D’Arc, p. 264.) 

It was at this time that two men were identified with 
Joan, who have left behind them valuable testimony as 
to her subsequent actions. The one man was Pasqucrel, 
the Augustine monk, who had met her mother, Isobel 
Komee, at Puy during the spring of that same year. 
This visit to Puy meant for the mother a long and fatiguing 
journey of two hundred and thirty miles, which she had 
cheerfully undertaken in order to commend her daughter, 
exposed to so many perils, to the care of the Virgin. 
Joan made Pasquerel her treasurer. The other man 
was Jean d'Aulon. Dunois speaks of him as being one 
of the best of men. This Jean d'Aulon was appointed 
by the King to watch over Joan and guard her. His 
testimony regarding the young woman thus placed 
under his care has been of enormous value to her various 
biographers. It may be stated that she was treated 
with royal dignity, two pages being given her, one Louis Ic 
Contes and the other Raymond. 

It was at this time also that her two brothers, Pierre 
d’Arc and Jean d’Arc, from Domremy joined her. What 
her father’s feelings were, not only at the loss from the 
farm of Joan herself, but of her two brothers, can be 
more easily imagined than described. Her mother, too, 
was absent in this long pilgrimage to Puy. This was the 
outcome for him of Joan’s chimerical ideas of storming 
fortresses and of having the Dauphin Charles crowned 
at Reims ! Meanwhile an army of three thousand men 
had been organized at Blois with a convoy of provisions 
for the inhabitants of Orleans. By the middle of 
April all was in order for the advance on the besieged 
cily. 

Joan had now lx*come Commander-in-Chief of tlie 
J^rench Army. It was an extraordinary emin(Micc to have 
been attained in so short a period. She had left her 
lather’s house in far Domremy about the end of Dt'ccmber 
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1428, and in less than four months we find her the trusted 
adviser of the King, enjoying his full confidence, the 
intimate friend of the Queen Yolandc and other ladies 
at court, the guest of the Duke d'Alen^on and the idol 
of the populace. It was a transition sufficient to have 
turned the girl’s head had she been subject to ordinary 
human frailties. How can we explain this sudden eleva- 
tion of Joan to the premier place in the kingdom ? The 
desperate condition of France affords a partial explana- 
tion. Joan was accepted as the Heaven-sent deliverer. 
In no other capacity could she have been received. The 
b('liefs of the period, the prophecies that were floating 
in the air, the astrological predictions all served to 
strengthen her claim. 

Among the captains given at this time to serve under 
her command were La Hire and Xaintrilles, Giles de 
Rais (the prototype of Bluebeard who was a brave 
lighter whatever he may have been otherwise) Culan, 
the Admiral of France, the Field-Marshal Boussac, 
Lon's who had been defeated at Agincourt, and Gaucourt 
of the Privy Council. The Duke d’Alen^on (her fair 
Duke) served under her at a later period. 

As for Joan, she did not love war. It is said ol her 
that she never killed a man. But France was for the 
h'rench people and England for the English. The war 
was a war of right against wrong, a war for the restora- 
tion of order against pillage and anarchy, a war for the 
coronation at Reims of their rightful King. Henry VI 
of England had been proclaimed King of France. France 
as a nation, in a legal sense, no longer existed. Were 
they to submit for ever to the inroads that were being 
made upon their country by a foreign foe ? Orleans was 
on the eve of surrender, and with tlie fall of Orleans France 
would go down into the depths for ever. The wrongs of 
Domremy and of hundreds of towns and villages cried 
aloud to. Heaven for redress. Joan mounted her white 
charger, her armour gleaming in the sun. She placed 
herself at the head of her army, surrounded by her generals 
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and captains. It was for France and the lilies. En avant I 
En avant ! 

The army that Joan now led had one special character- 
istic. It was an army in which the recognition of God 
was emphasized, and that looked to Heaven for protec- 
tion and guidance. Religious exercises were regularly 
performed. The priests preached and exhorted. Joan 
prohibited swearing. This was a serious limitation for 
La Hire, who could not utter a sentence without an oath.^ 
She allowed him to say “ Par mon Martin by my 
baton — an expression she used herself. In short, she 
regarded the war as a holy war — a war that was waged 
alike for defence and freedom. Cromwell's Ironsides 
have passed into history ; Havelock's saints arc not 
forgotten. A soldier does not fight less effectively when 
he believes that God is at his right hand. It was this 
army pervaded by a deep religious enthusiasm, conscious 
of the wrongs that France had endured for so many 
years, that Joan led forth from Blois to deliver Orleans. 
The spring had come alike for France and Joan. Under 
the oaks and beeches of the Sologne touched by the 
verdure of April she advanced to fulfil the first part of 
her Mission — the raising of the Siege of Orleans. The 
priests on the journey chanted the “ Veni Creator 
Spiritus” It was this army that was to change the 
destiny alike of France and of England. 

> It waf) La Hire who said that if God should again descend to this 
world. He must needs be a bandit. The anecdote sheds a lurid light 
on the conditions of the period. 

La Hire is credited with the prayer that has passed into many 
modern furm.s, " O Lord God, do for La Hire what La Hire would do 
for you if you were La Hire and La Hire the Lord God.” La Hire was 
a loyal follower of Joan of Arc. When she arrived at Blois there was 
considerable opposition to her supremacy. It was La Hire that silenced 
the opposition. 



CHAPTER X 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS 

O RLEANS is built on the northern side of the Loire. 
In 1429 it contained twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and was devotedly loyal to Charles. It was 
one of the two leading towns at that period which re- 
mained to France. A wall encompassed the town, 
surmounted by numerous forts. The Loire is a broad 
river at Orleans with several islands. A famous bridge 
of nineteen arches spanned the river with a tower at 
the southern end known as the Tourelles. Tliis tower 
commanded the bridge and shut off from the south all 
access to the town. The English army had already 
taken Jargeau, Beaugcncy and Meung, the neighbouring 
towns to Orleans on the Loire. When Orleans fell the 
way was clear for the English army to advance towards 
the south. The fall of Orleans, therefore, meant practi- 
cally the collapse of the French kingdom. To lose Orleans 
was to lose all. In the Breviarum hisiorale, discovered 
in the Vatican in 1885, it is stated by a contemporary 
writer, Orleans va succomber et le sceptre du royaume de 
France passera dans un main etrangere. (Orleans is 
about to fall and the sceptre of the French kingdom 
will pass into the hands of the foreigner.) The English 
had made it their boast that when Orleans was captured 
they would send Charles to a hospital. As a matter of 
history the authorities in Orleans had offered the city 
to the Duke of Burgundy before the arrival of Joan, 
preferring to be under the Duke than under an English 
administration. The Duke had approached Bedford on 
the subject, but Bedford would not listen to any 
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overtures, believing that Orleans was already within his 
grasp. He told the Duke of Burgundy that it was hardly 
good enough that “ he should beat the bushes and that 
Burgundy should have the game ! 

The siege began in October 1428, and had continued 
for upwards of six months. The food supplies for the 
inhabitants were becoming exhausted. To all appearance 
it was only a question of time when the inhabitants 
would have to surrender owing to famine. The English 
army had not only taken the Tourelles, but had invested 
the town with a series of forts. The investment, however, 
was not complete. They did not attempt to take the 
town by storm. It was too strongly fortified. The 
English army was not a large one, but Sir John Falstafi 
was advancing from Paris with a reinforcement of six 
thousand men. Such was the state of affairs when Joan 
began her march from Blois in mid- April. 

Unknown to Joan her troops advanced on the south 
side of the Loire. This was entirely against her ideas. 
She wished to attack the English in their strongest posi- 
tion at the fort of St. Laurent. However, the generals 
under her had ordered otherwise. They were soon to 
know better. They arrived opposite to Checy, where 
a council was held. There was considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the best course to be taken The wind was 
against them as regards the river. A flotilla of boats 
had arrived to convey the provisions of the convoy to 
Orleans. It was impossible for the boats to move in 
an adverse wind. In the midst of these deliberations 
Dunois, the conunander at Orleans, appeared. He 
was the natural son of the Duke of Orleans, a brave 
general, and had recently gained a victory over the 
English at Montargis. “ You are the bastard of 
Orleans ? ” asked Joan. 

“ Yes, and exceedingly pleased that you have come." 

" Is it you that gave the order that we should march 
on the southern bank of the river ? 

“ Yes, wiser men than I am were of that opinion." 
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** Au nom de Dieu, I bring you the counsel of our 
Lord, which is more wise and certain than yours. You 
think that I am mistaken. It is you who have been 
misguided. I bring you the best assistance that can 
come to man or town.” And as she spoke she prophesied 
that the wind would change, and the boats enter the 
town. Such is the testimony of Gaucourt, and 
Dunois. Immediately the wind changed. The sails of 
the boats filled, and laden with the much-needed 
provisions the boats returned to the town in as fine a 
breeze as the heart of man could wish. That night Joan 
crossed the Loire and slept at the Manor House of 
Reuilly, whilst her army returned to Blois in order to 
cross the Loire by the bridge at that town and thus 
gain the northern bank. 

About eight o'clock on the evening of Friday, April 29th, 
she entered Orleans mounted on her white charger. She 
was dressed in the mail armour of the period which had 
been provided for her at Tours. Dunois was by her 
side. He already recognized her power, and rendered 
her a willing obedience. The inhabitants of Orleans, 
at last, were permitted to see their Heaven-sent deliverer. 
They pressed around her for a moment in silence, and 
then a loud acclaim of welcome went up from the people 
who had suffered for months the pangs of famine. She 
first went to the Cathedral to give thanks to God. From 
there she was conducted to the house of Jacques Boucher, 
the agent of the Duke. The house still stands in Orleans, 
and has been transformed into a convent. A sumptuous 
meal had been prepared. It was Friday, and she con- 
tented herself with a few pieces of bread dipped in wine 
and water. The surging crowd that had accompanied 
lier gradually dispersed and the silence of night descended 
upon the city. Joan, at that time, was aged seventeen 
years and four months, certainly young enough for the 
task she had to accomplish. Her public career from that 
date lasted two years, one month and a day — in so brief 
a period were the transcendent facts of her life compressed. 
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We have already postulated that Joan had a genius 
for religion. The services of the Church formed the 
atmosphere in which she lived. She has been canonized 
as a saint, and every detail of her life bears out her claim 
to be admitted under the portal of Saint Peter. She 
carried into the army this spirit of devotion. On her 
banner were the names *' Jesus ** and " Marie." It was 
in these divine names that she fought for France. Previous 
to her advent we have seen what was the spirit prevailing 
in the French army. Two hundred English soldiers could 
put eight hundred French soldiers to flight. Such was 
the testimony of Dunois. His soldiers would not fight. 
The heart had gone out of them.^ Joan's army was a 
new army altogether. Under Joan of Arc the army 
became permeated with a religious spirit. 

During the succeeding three months — in reality eleven 
weeks — she was to complete a military record without 
parallel in any nation. These facts, extraordinary as they 
may apj^ear, are as well attested as the Battle of Waterloo. 
We have the Journal of the siege, the testimony of the 
eye-witnesses, the histories of contemporary writers and 
the sworn evidence of contemporaries at the Rehabilitation 
Vvociiiys in 1456, so that no life, either in the Bible or out 
of it. is so well authenticated as the life of Joan of Arc. 

We now pass within the pt)rtals of the supernormal, 
for no ordinary explanation can fit the facts. It is in 
vain to minimize the work of Joan by dwelling on the 
meagre strength of the Engli.sh army before the walls 
of Orleans. Until Joan appeared disaster after disaster 
attended the French arms : from the day she took 
command the tide of victory in favour of the Dauphin 
flowed fast and sure. Great as was the wonder she excited 
in her own age that wonder has been increased as her 

' “ From that hour the English — who up to that time, I allirm, with 
two hundred of their men could have put to flight eight hundred or a 
thousand of our.s — wen- unable with all their power to resist four 
mindretl or five hundred French soKliers 'Phey took refuge iii their 
torts and from these forts they had not the courage to issue forth ” 
{Itsiimouy oj Count Dunois at the Rehabilitation Process, 145&). 
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exploits have been weighed in the balances of Time and 
the considered verdict recorded that Joan of Arc is th(i 
greatest woman that France has ever produced. There 
are many who would maintain that no woman combining 
in herself such sublime courage and exalted piety has 
ever appeared in the history of mankind. 

Once within the walls of Orleans Joan felt herself 
face to face with her predestined task. Her army had 
returned to Blois in order to cross the Loire by means 
of the bridge at that town, and to bring forward the 
supplies that had been sent by King Charles. It was 
only the more pressing wants of the inhabitants that 
had been met by the provisions forwarded by the boats 
a few days before. At first she gave herself to meditation 
and prayer. Whilst waiting for her army from Blois she 
renewed her efforts to bring about peace witliout blood- 
shed. At Blois a letter had been forwarded by her to 
the King of England and his commanders at Orleans 
by her heralds, Guyenne and Ambleville. Eight copies 
of this interesting letter still exist. It was discussed at 
the trial, and Joan repudiated some of the clauses it 
contains. Her signature can still be seen attached to 
the documents in the archives of France, but beyond 
signing the documents she was unable to write. At her 
trial it was the English secretary who guided her pen 
in the act of signing her recantation. The main points 
of the letter were that she was ready to make peace* with 
the King of England provided that he withdrew his 
armies from France and paid for the damage those 
armies had done ; if not as “ the sent of Heaven to 
deliver France she was prepared to fight for her country. 
She warned Talbot and his captains of the greater 
calamities that would befall the English people if they 
continued to crush France. She especially appealed to 
the Duke of Bedford, who was Regent in France for 
King Henry VI, to think of peace, and pointed out how 
great a boon it would be if these two kingdoms instead 
of being at war were to unite for common Christian aim^ 
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and interests. The Moslem terror at that period was not 
extinct. The idea had not. quite vanished from the minds 
of Christian people that the Holy Land could be recon- 
quered and Jerusalem regained for the Christian nations. 
liid(ied, in Joanns own mind there were far-off dreams 
of taking up anew the task of the Crusaders. 

Her letter was received with derision. One of the 
heralds, Guyenne, was kept as a prisoner ; and the other 
herald, Amblcville, was sent back with the message that 
Guyenne would be burned as the accomplice of a sorceress. 
Joan was not discouraged. To her own people she had 
suddenly become the “ daughter of God,” the ” sent of 
Heaven” to deliver them from the disasters that had 
overtaken them ; to the English army she had as suddenly 
become a monster of iniquity, the living embodiment of 
all the arts of the devil. This was the view that prevailed 
in England, not only at that period but for more than 
a century after her death, as can be seen in the pages 
of Shakespeare. Shakespeare, if he wrote the play,^ has 
been blamed for the representation of Joan that is 
embodied in his pages. It can be maintained that no 
other view would have been accepted by the English 
public at that time. Such is the effect of war on the mind 
of a nation. Joan had become a divine leader to the 
people of Orleans ; to Talbot and his captains she was 
“ a lymbe of the Fiend.” This is ever the penalty of 
greatness. It either attracts or repels. 

Joan renewed her attempts to secure peace on honour- 
able terms. She went first to the Belle Croix, the bridge 
where she held in person a conversation with Sir William 
Glasdale, who was in command at the Tourelles. ” Rendez- 
vous,'* she cried from a distance, ” to the King of Heaven.” 
but Sir William Glasdale would have none of her. Gross 
insults were heaixid upon her. She was called a wanton 
and other opprobrious epithets. She was promptly 
informed that if ever she was captured she would be 
burned (s* nous te tenons jamais nous ie f crons bruler), 
‘ King Henry VI, Part 1. 
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Her herald Guyenne had been kept as a prisoner, which 
was against all the rules of war. This method of inter- 
cession was invariably followed by Joan. She never 
had any assurance of victory until she had exhausted 
every means to secure peace without bloodshed. The 
method failed at Orleans, but it succeeded at Troyes 
and many other towns. During the following months 
many a town capitulated at her cry. " Rendezvous ! to 
the King of Heaven ! ** 

It was a new idea of war, an idea that is considerably 
beyond the grasp of mankind in their present state ol 
development. For Joan kings were merely the lieutenants 
of Jesus Christ. The kingdom really belonged to Christ, 
and the King was to rule in His name. Calvin and Knox 
never held more tenaciously that kings wctc simply 
the deputies of Jesus Christ than did Joan of Arc. In 
every coronation service this idea is set forth ; kings arc 
crowned in that Supreme Name. But it is only rurelN' 
in history that we find this ideal realized. The history 
of English kings is rather depressing, with a few notable 
exceptions ; and the history of French kings is so un- 
edifying that in the end the nation rose up and establishcfl 
a Republic. But the idea of this kingly man governing 
as the deputy of a Higher Power is a great conceptioti, 
and will yet be realized as the ages roll on. For Humanity 
ever needs a leader, as every army to be effective must 
have a general. There must be a controlling head. 
What many kings have done is to abuse the power 
vested in them. The abuse of power ! How much have 
kings to answer, for in this respect ! Henry V was a 
chivalrous man, a great military captain and in many 
respects a good man, but his attempt to subjugate 
France and to place his heirs upon the throne was wholly 
wrong. Even in his last illness he was told that he would 
neither possess the kingdom of France nor would his 
heirs evcT retain it. And he died in the consciousness 
that all his supreme efforts would end in vanity. Noi 
only so, but the iniquity and wrong sown in France had 
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to be reaped in England — ^in the unfortunate reign of 
Henry VI and his cruel death, in the murder of many 
of the outstanding personalities of the period, and in the 
Wars of the Roses, which inevitably followed and during 
which the sufferings that had been imposed on France 
through the feud that had arisen between the Duke of 
Orleans and the Duke of Burgundy were repeated in 
England in the Civil War between the House of York 
and the House of Lancaster. History is one of the great 
teachers of mankind — one of the most impressive of 
teachers ; and History prochiims that every unjust 
war has to be paid for in terms of blood. 

Joan hated the sight of blood. She declared on one 
occasion that she never saw the blood of a French soldier 
flf»w but her hair stood on end. Nor was she indifferent 
tf) the blood of an English soldier. More than once she 
took an English soldier who was dying under her care 
and ministered to him with her own hands. That was 
why at Orleans she attempted not once, but on three 
diiferent occasions to attain her ends without bloodshed. 
H(T efforts were received with contempt and derision. 
It is evident that at this stage the English commanders 
regarded France as practically conquered, else they 
wMiuld not have outraged what were the recognized 
rules of warfare at that j^eriod. It was against all laws 
of warfare to detain a herald and threaten him with 
death. The herald in war was sacrosanct. It was 
equally, at that time, agaiiLst all military rule to hold 
a man as prisoner and attack his possessions. The 
Duke of Orleans had been taken prisoner at the Battle 
of Agincourt and was in England, but that fact did not 
restrain the Duke of Bedford from attacking Orleans. 
England in these matters acted as if France were help- 
less, as if France could in no way question the doings 
of English commanders. It seemed to them the acme 
of absurdity that a village girl of seventeen years of age 
should change the destinies of nations, that through her 
influence the destiny of England would be upon the sea, 
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and that France through her instrumentality should be 
welded into a compact unity such as had never been 
known before. The English commanders would have 
laughed themselves sore at such an idea. And hence her 
cry, “ Rendezvous ! to the King of Heaven ! fell upon 
deaf cars or upon captains who only answered her in 
ribald mockery. “ Vachere ! would you have us sur- 
render to a woman ! ** they answered. 

If Joan held that kings were to be lieutenants of 
Jesus Christ and to rule their subjects in justice and in 
mercy she was equally emphatic as regards the army 
she now led. It must have been a new experience for 
those rough swearing captains to b(i dragged into tlu 
cathedral to say their prayers. There is a church near 
the house of Jacques Boucher where she liv'^d tliat she 
visited every day, and there spent a considerable time 
in prayer. The public assemblies were held in the catlu*- 
dral, where her statue at the present time, in beautiful 
white marble, rises behind the high altar. This spirit f>f 
devotion took possession of the populace. They had 
experienced the horrors and tortures of the su?g(‘. and 
they recognized in pre.scnce of the failures of their own 
leaders that if they were to be delivered it would lx* 
through the direct intervention of lleav^eii. rhcrc 
no hesitation on their part. 'I hey welcomed Joan as their 
deliverer, and this implicit faith in her was one reason 
why in so brief a period they were to regain their freedom 
Her word was law in so far as the people of Orleans was 
concerned ; and Dunois and Gaucourt had to bow to 
her will. It may seem strange, but such was the spirit 
of the age. It was the Maid and the Maid alone that could 
deliver Orleans according to their belief. They had 
known what it was to experience a siege extending 
beyond six months. Knights they had in plenty who 
caracolled on steeds ; and sallies had been made from 
time to time which resulted in nothing — a few killed, far 
more taken prisoners and then ransomed, and so th(' 
weary months went pa.st with stern starvation confronting 
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the citizens. Joan stood for action. Writers may smile 
and continue to smile at the idea of Saint Michael, 
Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret using Joan of Arc. 
Apart from these saints she would never have been the 
Joan we know. Wherever she went there was one in- 
describable effect produced — enthusiasm, courage, con- 
fidence on the part of her followers ; dismay and terror 
on the part of her enemies. The people of Orleans from 
tlu; moment she entered within the walls of their city 
had given themselves to her absolutely. A new life 
seemed to be breathed into them. She led them to their 
catluidral and they mingled their prayers together, 
ll was for right, for freedom, for their King, for France 
they fought. Joan had written and had personally 
appealed to the English commanders for peace without 
1 bloodshed. She had been mot with contumely and 
derision. If the fate of Orleans had to be decided by 
tilt' arbitramtmt of the sword, then so be it. She had 
a population, raised for the time being above themselves, 
prepared to follow her, a pow^erful army marching to 
lier aid, Diinois, the commander in the city in the absence 
of tlie Duke, ready to co-oi)erate with her. " To your 
tent>, O l.sracl." 

fhe siege of Orlcaas had to be raised. The grasp of 
th(* English army upon the city was tightening every 
She went out with Dunois and made an inspection 
ol the various forts to discover if jxissible the weakest 
point, and form a plan of attack. She could not act at 
t)nce as her army was still at Blois. The key of the 
situation was the Tourelles, a great tower built at the 
southern end of the bridge that spans the Loire. 

The pojiulation had been largely increased by the resi- 
dents in the suburbs taking refuge within the city walls. 
The siege, which began in October 1428. had been marked 
Iw several striking events. The capture of the Tourelles 
luid cost the English army two hundred and fifty men at 
die outset, and afterwards as the Earl of Salisbury, who 
t'oiTiiiiaridcd the army at that time, was looking out of 
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one of the port-holes of the Tourelles, a stray cannon 
ball, fired by some irresponsible boy, wounded him 
mortally so that he died a few days afterwards. This was 
regarded by the Orleanists as the act of God and as a sign 
of hope. The walls of Orleans were massive and inter- 
spersed with numerous forts, so well guarded, indeed, that 
no direct attack was contemplated by Sir John Talbot, 
who succeeded Salisbury in the command of the English 
army. The plan of campaign was to surround the town 
with a cordon of forts and to link up the forts by means 
of trenches so as to prevent all access to the city or egress 
from it. The population were to be starved into submis- 
sion. It is evident that the investment of the city was 
not fully carried out at the time of the arrival of Joan 
as no .serious opposition was offered either to her entry 
or to the entry of the army from Blois. Probably the 
English commanders believed that as the army of Joan, 
increased the number to be fed, the capitulation of the 
town would be hastened and not hindered by their presence. 

The capture of Tourelles in the early part of the siege had 
paralysed the city. The bridge was the main outlet to the 
south. It had nineteen arches and was about five hundred 
yards in length. At that time it was one of the famous 
bridges in France. Several of the arches nearest the Tou- 
relles had been broken so as to prevent the English army 
crossing over into the city. The plan that Joan formed 
in her mind was to gain the Tourelles, for to win the Tourel- 
les was to win the bridge, and to win the bridge was to 
raise the siege. Food could then be brought into the city 
from the south, and the English could be attacked in their 
separate forts — ^the one fort captured after the other. 
She had desired to have been led against the powerful 
fort of Saint Laurent at once on her way from Blois. 
That was why she was so impatient with Dunois when she 
discovered at Checy that she was on the south bank of 
the Loire, whereas the fort of Saint Laurent was on the 
northern bank. It has to be remembered that the English 
were holding the whole of the north of France ; and that 
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the army at Orleans was merely as the spearhead pene- 
trating towards the south. Until the appearance of 
Joan this army was deemed sufficient, and, indeed, was 
effective enough in the work of destruction. But at 
Orleans, as the forts around the city increased in number 
(thirteen forts had been built), the soldiers told off to hold 
these forts reduced the number of the main army ; and 
it is evident that the numbers on the south side of the 
Loire were few in comparison with the main body that 
were on the north side of the river. Nor could the soldiers 
on the northern bank rush to the assistance of those who 
were at the Tourelles and the Fort of Saint Augustine, 
as the channel of the Loire at Orleans is veiy^ broad (about 
liv(.* hundred yards in breadth). This is clue to the fact 
tiiat several large islands, the Isle of Saint Loup, the Isle 
of Toiles and other islands lie in the channel. Joan, 
thtTofore, resolved to attack the Tourelles, as the capture 
of the Tourelles would be more easily accomplished than 
lli(» capture of Saint Laurent, and would certainly be more 
decisive. 

She had entered Orleans on Friday, April 2()th. On 
VVedn(’sday moniing, May 3rd, she went out with an escort 
to meet the army coming from Blois and who were bring- 
ing the supplementary provisions for the townspeople 
tJint had been sent by the Council of the Dauphin. This 
army centered Orleans without any serious opposition being 
offered, which proves that the encircling process of the 
linglish was by no means complete, or it may have been 
that the English commanders believed that this new army 
would be shut up as in a cage and starved along with the 
rest of the citizens in due time. Sir John Talbot was soon 
to have a rude awakening. Joan at first felt the burden of 
military armour and was resting in the afternoon after 
the fatigues of the morning. An engagement at Fort Saint 
Loup on the northern bank of the Loire had taken place 
without her knowledge. Suddenly rising from her couch 
she said to her page Louis de Contes, “ Ha I boy, the blood 
of France is flowing and you have not warned me. Fetch 
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me my horse ! ’* Springing into the saddle she dashed 
through the streets at such a pace that the fire sparks 
flew from the hoofs of her horse against the paving- 
stones. She reached the scene of action at the moment 
the French soldiers were about to retreat. Seeing her 
approach they pulled themselves together. They could 
not retreat and leave a girl of seventeen standing alone. 
Joan gave them all they needed, and that was courage. 
She made men of them. “ Forward to the attack," she 
shouted. " En avant for France and victory." The 
attack was renewed. The fort was captured and given to 
the fl.ames. But she was startled when she saw the dead 
lying around her. " I never see the blood of a French 
soldier,” she said, ” but my hair rises on end.” The bells 
of the city rang out in triumphant peals. ” Before five 
days," said Joan, ” Orleans will be delivered." That was 
on Wednesday, May 4th. 

Thursday being the Feast of the Ascension was given 
to prayer and preparation. The leaders of the army wire 
contemplating an attack on the Fort of St. Augustine 
that was on the southern bank of the Loire, but they 
wished first to divert the attention of the English by a 
feint attack on Saint Laurent, on the northern side where 
Sir John Talbot was in command. Dunois and the other 
leaders deemed it prudent before making their final de- 
cision to inform Joan. She was sent for and admitted to 
their council-chamber, where she paced back and forwards 
in the hall as if in profound meditation. Gaucourt told 
her of the proposed attack on the Fort Saint Laurent. 
Stopping abruptly and facing him she asked, ” Is that 
all ? I have something in my mind far more effective 
than that." Dunois intervened and revealed the full 
plan. " That will do," she said, ” if you carry it out as I 
intend." An hour later she made a final effort to induce 
the English army to retire from before the walls of 
Orleans. She had dictated a letter as follows : 

"You men of England have no right to be here in 
France making war upon our people. The King of Heaven 
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forbids it ; and you are commanded by me, Joan, the 
Maid, to leave your bastilles and return to your own 
( uuntry. If not 1 will make such a hahai here in Orleans 
that it will be held in everlasting remembrance. This is 
the third and last time that I have written and I will write 
no more. 

" Signed * Jesus-Maria ' Joan, the Maid.'* She added 
a postscript that her herald Guyenne was to be returned 
to her. 

This letter attached to an arrow was shot by an archer 
near by into the English camp. The English commander 
having read the letter, used even more opprobious epithets 
than Glasdale had done. Joan burst into tears. After all, 
she was a woman. Dunois insisted that Guyenm* the 
herald should be sent back. The English had threatened 
to burn him as being the accomplice of a sorceress. At 
the threat of reprisals the herald was surrendtTed. 

Joan had now done all that her conscience had dictated 
to secure peace on honourable terms. On Friday morning. 
May bth, she confessed herself and partook of the Com- 
inunion. There was the feint attack on the Saint Laurent 
fort, but the main attack was to be directed upon Fort 
Saint Augustine, which was immediately in front of the 
Tourelles. The English had abandoned the fort of Saint 
Jean-le-Blanc and withdrawn the garrison. This was 
due to the fact that the fort, owing to its position, was more 
open to attack than the Fort of Saint Augustine. On 
l^riday morning there was some confusion at the outset. 
There were too many leaders and Joan's supremacy had 
not been sufficiently established. It was not easy for this 
girl to assert herself against the war-worn veterans 
amidst whom she found herself. She was leading her 
followers to the attack by the Burgoyne Gate when 
Gaucourt, the governor of Orleans, gave the order to halt. 
“ Unworthy man," exclaimed Joan, " whether you will or 
not we will pass." Gaucourt was startled but his better 
manhood prevailed. The blood of the old soldier was 
stirred at the courage of this young saint. Carried, for 
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the moment, beyond himself, he cried, " Come on, then, 
and I will lead you.” As has been stated the Fort of 
Saint Loup had been captured on Wednesday afternoon 
so that the way to the bank of the Loire was clear. 

The attacking army easily reached the Isle of Toiles, and 
with two large boats lashed together they were able to 
cross over to the southern bank of the Loire. In order to 
attack the Tourelles it was necessary first to capture the 
Fort of Saint Augustine which was immediately in front 
of the fortress on the bridge. This was the main work of 
the day. When the Orleanist army appeared on the 
southern shore the English soldiers rushed forth from their 
entrenchments and poured upon the Orleanists such a 
rain of arrows and stones that they fled in dismay to their 
boats. Gaucourt, however, with a band of experienced 
soldiers, held his ground. At last the main army appeared 
with the Maid, Dunois and La Hiri‘ accompanied by the 
artillery, which was the main thing. Arrows and swords 
were of no use against stone walls. The artillery made a 
breach in the wall. Two men, a Spaniard and a soldier, 
ran hand-in-hand towards the opening. ” Enter boldly,’' 
cried Joan. An English soldier who endeavoured to bar 
the passage was shot down. Joan planted her standard 
in the breach and her followers rushed to the assault. 
Once inside the palisade it was the work of a few minutes 
to capture the fort. The English soldiers were either killed 
or taken prisoners, with the exception of those of their 
number who escaped into the Tourelles. After the 
French prisoners, shut up in the cellars, had been released, 
the fort was burned ; and this was the second coup 
d*epee that Joan gave to the English under the walls of 
Orleans. Part of the army remained at Portereau to 
guard the southern bank, so that Talbot could not send 
reinforcements during the night to the Tourelles. Why 
he had remained inactive, why he had not assailed the 
town in tlui absence of the French army and leaders, wiL' 
never be known. It may have been that he had confidence 
in the strength of the Augustine fort and the Tourelles 
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to resist any immediate assault, and that he was waiting 
for the army that Sir John Falstaff was bringing to his 
assistance, and which was within measurable distance of 
Orleans. Who was to imagine that in two days the fate 
of Orleans and of France was to be decided ? Until the 
advent of Joan of Arc, war at that time was a leisurely 
performance. The taking of a fort was the work of weeks. 
It was a new experience for a fort to fall in the course of a 
single day. 

Joan returned to Orleans. Slightly wounded in the 
foot and worn-out with fatigue she did not fast. In 
linisliing her supj)er she learned that it was proposed to 
givi; the army a r(‘st on the following day. She was 
indignant when she heard of the proposal. To give the 
enemy time to recover from the shock of losing the 
Augustine fort was entirely contrary to her ideas 
of war. 

" You have your counsel.” she said, ” and I have mine ; 
and believe me, the Counsel of Messire will prevail when 
your counsel will be set aside.” 

Turning to Pasqueral, who was beside her, she added : 

“ Rise early to-morrow, and do the best you can for me. 
Keep near me, for to-morrow I have much to do, and 
greater things than I have yet done. To-morrow, my 
blood will flow.” 

Such were Joan's words as she ended this eventful 
Friday. Only one week had elapsed since her arrival in 
Orleans. At sunrise on Saturday, May 7 th, the day that 
was to be immortalized in history, Joan communicated 
and prayed. There was terror on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, for they had learned that there was hesitancy on 
the part of their captains to attack the Tourcllos. They 
appealed to Joan to complete the task that had been 
committed to her. 

En nom Dieu / I will do that,” she replied. 

As she was about to leave the house some one brought 
her a fish. ‘ ‘ We will eat him at supper,” she said smilingly, 
“ 1 will bring a ‘ Godoii ’ with me to share the feast.” 
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Mounting her horse, she cried, “ Let him that loves me 
follow me.” 

And as she was about to gallop away she added : 

” To-night we will return by the bridge.” Prophetic 
words, as many of her words really were. The military 
leaders joined her, doubtless wondering what the end 
would be. This courage that nothing could quell, this 
military daring that feared no obstacle, was a new ex- 
perience for the men who had witnessed defeat after defeat 
with the lilies of France trampled in the mire. But what 
could they do ? They held councils only to have their 
decisions set aside by a girl of seventeen who had n(j 
military knowledge whatever — only a boundless con- 
fidence that nothing could shake. She had already won 
two great victories. If she could gain the Tourelles, 
Orleans would be delivered and France could breathe 
again. It was worth an effort. To their eternal credit, be 
it written, the leaders did not fail her. At an early hour 
they were by her side — Dunois, Gaucourt, the Sire de 
Rais, the Admiral Culan, the brave La Hire and Poton- - 
they were all there. They crossed the Loire for the way was 
now open to the Tourclles. The cannons, the culverins, 
the ladders were in readiness. Much had been done 
during the night. The attack began early. Until midday 
it consisted mainly of skirmi.shes on the plain before the 
Tourelles. Then the combatants came to closer quarters. 
But an army could not scale the Tourelles. That was the 
work of a few brave men. Again and again the ladders 
were placed against the walls, and men mounted to the 
assault. Again and again the ladders were thrown down 
and the assailants killed or wounded. Joan herself — 
for she was ever foremost in the fight — ^had mounted a 
ladder when an arrow pierced her armour at the shoulder 
and penetrated almost to her breast. She swooned and 
fell. A rush was made by the English to capture her, b it 
her soldiers stood over her and carried her to her tent, 
where, with her own hand, she pulled the arrow from the 
wound. She had told her King that she would be wounded 
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iit Orleans, she had lold the people of Orleans that she 
would be wounded in their defence, she had told her 
(onfessor Pasquerel that morning her blood would flow, 
and as Anatole France piquantly remarks, she had done her 
level best during these four days that the prophecy might 
be fulfilled ! It was proposed to use some magical charms 
to heal the wound, for such was the custom of the age. Her 
captains recognized that the issue of the battle depended 
on Joan, and they wished her to be healed forthwith. But 
she would not sanction the proceeding. She declared she 
would rath(‘r die than be healed by magic ! She would 
no countenance to sorcery^ of any kind. 

This was in the cjirly afternoon, about two o’clock. For 
a time the intensity of the battle ceased. Joan needed 
sonic hours to recover. A bandage was made of lard and 
olive oil and applied to the wound. Gradually she revived, 
but the afternoon had waned and night was approaching. 
The Tourelles had resisted every attack. Calling for her 
lior.se, she rode away from the noise and tumult of the 
battlefield, and reached a quiet vineyard where she knelt 
111 prayer. That was the only form of magic she ever 
practised. She had promised that morning to return 
by the bridge and the Tourelles still held out. Alone she 
coininuiied with her saints and was strengthened. 

The sun was sinking in the west and Dunois, the com- 
niander, had given up all hope of success. He was on the 
point of recalling the anny to Orleans and had already 
sounded the retreat for the soldiers who were guarding 
the bank of the river at Portereau. Joan returned from 
liei vigil at this critical moment and begged him to wait a 
little. " Fear nothing,*’ she said, “ the English are 
exhausted ; the Tourelles will be yours." During her 
absence d’Aulon had seen her standard, and turning to a 
soldier beside him he said, " If I go to the wall of the 
lortress will you follow me with Joan’s banner ? ’’ The 
ijoldier agreed. Joan in her absence had not known of 
fi'Aulon’s project. What she saw as she returned was 
lier banner floating in the air. " Ha I my standard," she 
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exclaimed ; and fearing that it was being captured, 
rushed forward and seized the end of it as the soldier was 
descending into the fosse. Joan held on with all her force, 
not knowing what had happened. At last she compre- 
hended the situation, and gave the signal for her army to 
advance. Watch," she cried, " when my standard 
touches the wall. All is then yours and you can enter. ’ 
The standard touched the wall. The soldiers rushed up 
the ladders and met with little resistance. Whether it 
was, as had been stated, that the munitions of the be- 
sieged were exhausted, or whether it was that they weic 
simply paralysed can never be known. Wliat we do know 
is that Joan's followers scaled the walls and descended 
on the breastwork, as is stated by one of the historians 
of the siege, " like a flock of birds settling on a bush." 
Glasdale and the other commanders were still then* 
covering the retreat when suddenly Joan appeared on the 
summit like an apparition from the Unseen World. 

" Glassidas, Glassidas, rendezvous,'* she cried, " to 
the King of Heaven. You have called me putain. I 
have compassion upon your soul and upon the souls 
of all who are with you." But Glasdale was in no 
mood to surrender. The battle had become a hand- 
to-hand fight within the enclosure or breastwork. A 
boat laden with oakum and tar had been towed from 
the opposite bank, and landed under the draw- 
bridge which connected the Tourelles with the banl' 
The idea was to burn the bridge and cut oi'f the moans ot 
retreat into the Tourelles. The bridge was already blazinfi 
as the defenders retreated amidst the smoke and flames 
Glasdale and his brother officers were among the last to 
leave, but in crossing the bridge which was almost con- 
sumed the supports gave way and Glasdale and hi^ 
companions were precipitated into the river and drowned. 
Burdened with tluiir heavy armour it was impossible foi 
one of them to escape. So perished Sir William Glasdale, 
commander of the fort. Lord Poyning.s, Lord Moleyn^ 
and many oUkt brave men. 
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M('anwhile an attack was made on th(‘ TourelU-s from 
the opposite side, 'fhe three broken arches had been 
rovered with a temporary" platform or goutti^re and an 
;i])proach in this way secured, (iircsine was the leader in 
tills attack. During the day the Tourelles had been the 
target for the heavy artillery from Orleans, and was 
already indefensible. All who survived from the battle 
\vert‘ made prisoners. During the day th(j English had lost 
four hundred men and the majority of their officers out of 
six hundred combatants. 

As the darkness deepened the flames of the Tourelles 
continued to redden the sky. When at last the fire had 
burned itself out, Joan and her soldiers, followed by the 
prisoners of war, returned to Orleans by the bridge as 
she had predicted in the morning. I'hey were welcomed 
by a populace delirious with joy. The siege was practically 
raised. The dread of famine dispelled ! The defeats of 
eighty years were ended ! One of the great decisive battles 
of the world had been fought and won by a girl of eighteen 
summers, won by her own dauntless courage and decision. 
Vive la France ! Vive le Roi ! 

On her return into the city Joan was accompanied 
to the house of Jacques Boucher by a crowd of people 
who refused to separate. Why should anyone think of 
sleep on a night so memorable ? Joan began to feel the 
eftects of her wound and had it bandaged anew by a local 
doctor. When another day had dawned she was still 
suliering. During the night Sir John Talbot had with- 
drawn his .soldieis from the various forts. He had already 
lost four forts and the greater part of twelve hundred 
nu‘n. 'fo continue that type of warfare was to invite 
disast^ . He was prepared to risk an open battle, trusting 
to his archers. Joan was consulted, but it was the Sabbath 
and she did not wish to fight on the sacred day. Besides, 
she was suffering from her wounds. During the excitement 
tjf the battle .she had been unconscious of pain, but the 
reaction had set in. She would deal with the English 
army at another time, she said, and they were free to leave 
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Orleans unattacked, if they desired to do so. And the 
English army left, never again to be seen beneath the 
walls of Orleans. And thus, on the morning of May 8th, 
1429, the Siege of Orleans was raised, two hundred and 
nine days after the siege had been begun, and ten days 
after the arrival of Joan within the city. 

That Sabbath once again, despite her wounds, she 
gathered her soldiers and the citizens within the cathedral 
to give thanks to God for the victory that had been 
achieved. With a whole-hearted credence the people of 
Orleans had welcomed her, and she had more than fulfilled 
their anticipations. In contrast to the delays and in- 
decisions of their military captains, they had found in 
Joan a leader who meant action ; and who in the most 
critical positions had revealed the highest military 
genius. That day, within the cathedral, the bond of love 
was sealed between the people of Orleans and the peasant 
girl of Domremy. Jean was their very own, to be known 
in all the future as The Maid of Orleans. Every year, 
with few exceptions (and these exceptions due to war or 
other like causes), her feast within the city on May 8lh 
has been celebrated with increasing zeal.^ The learned 
professors and Doctors of Law at Poitiers had demanded a 
sign to confirm them in their belief regarding her mission. 
She had promised them that the sign would be given at 
Orleans. She had fulfilled her promise. The first part of 
her task — ^to raise the Siege of Orleans — was already 
accomplished. 

^ It was John Kirkmicliael, a Scotsman. Dishop of Orleans, and 
Dunois who established the Feast of Joan of Arc in 1430. Guillaume 
Giraiilt wrote in the City Register ** that the raising of the Siege of 
Orleans was the greatest miracle in history since the time of our Lord." 
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JOAN MEETS HER KING 

B efore taking leave of Orleans it may be wcU to 
consider anew some aspects of Joan's character as 
these aspects have been revealed to us. The start- 
ling fact which one is tempted to overk)ok in reading of 
lier exploits is that these exploits were accomplished by a 
girl of seventeen years and a few months. There has been 
doubt expressed as to her actual age, some writers placing 
the date of her birth as being 1410 instead of 1412. If she 
was born in the year 1410 that would render several 
incidents in her c«areer more intelligible : it would not 
explain them. In all the authoritative biographies the 
year of her birth is given as 1412 and she herself told her 
judges at Rouen that when she left her father’s house to 
enter upon her mission she was seventeen years of age. 
in the Ballads and Poems that were written regarding 
her at the period she is represented being beautiful, 
and as being a mere girl.^ So that we may assume that 
at the period when the Siege of Orleans was raised she 
was between seventeen and eighteen years of age. The 
only analogy to this fact is the prodigy we find in other 
spheres who at a youthful age has astonished the masters. 
Musicians are to be met with who at fifteen and sixteen 

^ In the poem of Christine, written in July 1429 after the Coronation 
at Reims, the following stanza has a place. The poem is mainly rhymed 
]>rosc, but it is interesting as reflecting the contemporary impression 
produced by Joan. Quichcrat attaches considerable imporlaiice to the 
pf>ehj 

“ A mere girl of sixteen years 
(Is not that a fact beyond Nature ?) 

To whom the armour is not heavy ; 

Hut it seems that her education 

Prepared h«*r for that, so strong is she and brave ; 

Her enemies fly before* her, 

Not one can resist her : 

This she has done 

And many eyes have beheld it.” 

«5 
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years can perform difficult classical pieces. In the chess 
world boys of ten and eleven have been found who could 
defeat the most experienced opponents. Capablanca at 
twelve years was the champion player of Cuba. But that 
in war a girl of seventeen should have been entrusted with 
the leadership of armies and should have succeeded where 
tried military captains had failed does stand out as a 
unique fact in history. Be the explanation what it may, 
some great spiritual force was manifesting itself through 
her personality — ^it might be the spirit of France that 
refused to be consigned to the abyss which to all outward 
appearance was nigh at hand. The supreme enterprises 
in which she was engaged causes us to forget that we are 
dealing with a girl of eighteen summers, devoid of what 
is termed education, destitute at the outset of all social 
influence, with no money at her disposal, with God alone 
to help her and her right arm. 

In the history of every nation we read of heroes and 
heroines who rose above the surrounding conditions and 
who have stamped their personality on succeeding gener- 
ations. But these were men of rank and experience, or 
women who had lived several lives. In no instance do we 
find a youth of seventeen deciding battles or a woman of 
seventeen sustaining a tottering throne. In this respect, 
Joan of Arc stands alone. If we take her age into account 
more remarkable still is the speech she adopted. It was a 
new language to the people of her time. When she liad 
to carry some point in opposition to the leaders of that 
period she always spoke in la grand manUre. * * Messire has 
sent me.” ” Messire has willed it to be so,” " Messire has 
only given me a year to act, employ me while there is yet 
time,” ” You have your councils, I have mine. Messire's 
counsel will prevail when your counsel will be set aside.” 
It was a bold courses to assume in the midst of war-worn 
military captains. It was necessary. Joan was in com- 
mand, and Joan had to 1 k‘ obeyed. Without obedienco 
the results achieved would never have been realized. 
Joan, however, could adopt a very different language when 
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it suited her purpose. Instead of being stern and in- 
flexible she could at will invest her speech with an inde- 
flnable charm that won all* hearts and disarmed at least 
for the moment the semblance of opposition. It was no 
easy task for her to gain an audience of the King, and in 
the course of a few days to secure his confidence. Nor 
was it easy for her in the midst of generals and admirals 
to tell them that their plans must be made subservient 
to her own — that it was only if her method was adopted 
that victory would follow. Unless she had been endowed 
with some supernormal power either task would have been 
a .sheer impossibility, and even for Joan it would have been 
impossible had it not been for the desperate need of the 
hour. France was sinking into the abyss. Any means of 
help from Heaven or anywhere else was welcome, even if 
it had to come through a village peasant. It was the 
Hour and the Woman, the Woman and the Hour. The 
two had met in the Divine decree. Not in Scotland or 
Spain, or in any other nation could the needed deliverance 
be found. It came in the person of Joan of Arc. 

Her sublime courage compels admiration. At Saint 
Loup it was her appearance in the field that changed the 
issue of the battle. At Saint Augustine it was when her 
standard was planted in the breach that the fort was won. 
At the Tourelles Dunois had sounded the retreat when 
Joan implored him, weak as she was from her wound, 
to make one more effort and the Tourelles would be in his 
hands. It was this dominating presence on every occasion 
that changed what might have been defeat into victory. 
It was her swift lightning-like strokes that gave new 
courage to the French armies : it was her advent that was 

the dawning of a new day. 

Nor is it of any avail for those who would gainsay her 
achievements to dwell on the comparatively small 
numbers of the English army. True, that army was not a 
powerful army, but as we have pointed out, it was the 
spear-head of a more powerful army advancing from the 
north. Until Joan appeared it had been found sufficient. 
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For more than eighty years the English commanders 
had known only the joy of victory. Minor defeats they 
did sustain as that of Baugt^ Bridge and Montargis, but 
the tide of conquest flowed steadily towards the south 
until Orleans alone stood between them and the vast 
plains of southern France. The importance of battles is 
not determined by the number of combatants that may 
be engaged. There were only forty thousand Britisli 
soldiers at Waterloo. The rest of the Duke's army was 
made up of Hanoverians and Belgians, and the Belgians 
ran away. Napoleon had eighty thousand men. What 
were these numbers as compared with the hosts of 1914- 
1918. But Waterloo ended the military career of Napo- 
leon and gave peace to Europe for forty years. The 
combatants at Orleans were a mere handful, the losses 
sustained insigniflcant as compared with the carnage at 
Verdun, but the value of battles is estimated by their 
results. Until the capture of the Tourelles war in France 
was a leisurely^ affair. In many of the sallies from Orleans, 
previous to the advent of Joan, a few men would be killed 
and several taken prisoners, but no serious effort was madti 
to raise the siege. The siege had lasted for upwards of 
six months. Starvation for the inhabitants was becomiiiR 
a grim reality. During that long period there was ample 
opportunity for any leader to show his valour and his 
generalship. Nothing was done. Joan arrived and after 
her army reached her from Blois she raised the siege in 
five days. Facts are facts. The moral effect was even 
more overwhelming. If a girl of seventeen could sweep 
Talbot off the field, the brave Talbot whose name on the 
lips of the mothers of France was sufficient to strike terror 
into the hearts of their children — ^if Joan could send Talbot 
and his army packing from Orleans there were generals 
and soldiers in France who could grasp their swords again. 
All this and far more than this was wrapped up in the 
capture of the Tourelles. It was the first step to freedom. 

A description of the Maid at this time, written by Bou- 
lainvilliers in the summer of 1429, may be quoted here ; 
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“ The Maid is becomingly handsome, and carries herself 
with a martial air. She is prudent in her conversation. 
She does not say too much,* and when she speaks it is to the 
point. She is endowed with a sweet womanly voice. She 
eats little and drinks less. She loves a good horse and is 
partial to beautiful accoutrements. She loves alike her 
captains and her people, but she detests assemblies with 
their gossip. She has the gift of holy tears, but her 
countenance nevertheless has nothing of sadness in it. 
Her energy is marvellous, and her endurance is so great 
thi^t she can remain six days and nights on end under 
arms.’* That is the testimony of an eye-witness. Boulain- 
villicrs knew her intimately during her residence at Chinon. 

On Tuesday, May loth, Joan left Orleans. She wished 
to seek an audience with her King and fulfil the second 
part of her mission, viz. : to lead the King to his coronation 
at Reims. These were the two main objects she had in 
view when she left Domremy. She was still suffering from 
her wounds and was unable to wear heavy armour but she 
would not allow wounds to detain her from seeing the 
King. Had her King met her in the same spirit how 
much more might have been accomplished ! Her parting 
with the people of Orleans was accompanied by deep 
emotion. Faith and prayer — ^weapons that are available 
for everyone — what transformations have they not 
wrought in the history of mankind ? The faith of the 
people of Orleans in their Joan was the secret of her 
power. Many tears were shed as she rode forth with her 
retinue of knights and waved them farewell. 

It was at Tours she met the King, carrying her banner in 
her hand. When Charles drew near she bared her head and 
bowed low on the saddle, we are told, but the King would 
not allow it. He made as if he would have embraced her. 
His heart went out in gratitude to this girl who had so sud- 
d'^nly andcompletelychangedhis destiny. It may have been 
that in that moment of exaltation he saw the day when he 
would no longer be regarded as the “ King of Bourges," 
but as Charles the Victorious, sovereign of a united France. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON THE LOIRE 

T he adulation that Joan met with on her return 
to court might well have turned her head had 
she been an ordinary woman. But the innate 
modesty of her character saved her. True, she bore 
herself amidst the King's favourites as if she had been 
familiar with kings and palaces from her earliest years, 
but she never allowed the flatteries that were heaped upon 
her to supplant the purpose she had formed. It was the 
coronation of her King at Reims that now filled the horizon 
of her thoughts. It was deemed prudent first to deal with 
the towns on the Loire that were still in English hands. 
In this new campaign it was the Duke d'Alen^on under 
Joan who was in command. He was cousin to the King. 
He had been taken prisoner by the English at Verneuil. 
The money paid for his ransom wellnigh ruined his 
family. This was the man who was to be so closely 
associated with Joan in all her future enterprises ; and 
who has left so valuable a testimony on her behalf. 
“ My fair Duke," she called him. He had entertained her 
on her first visit to Chinon at the Abbey Saint Florent, 
where his mother and young wife lived, and had given 
her the present of a horse. The Duchess was alarmed that 
her husband should take the field again. If further mis- 
fortune should befall him, the family fortunes, that were 
already shattered, would be entirely swept away. “ Never 
fear, your Grace," said Joan, " I will bring him back to 
you safe and sound." 
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This was the man who was now put in command of the 
army that was to storm Jargeau and deal with the com- 
bined forces of Sir John Talbot and Sir John Falstaff* 
Joan was associated with him in the command. ITiere 
iias been controversy as to her actual position in the 
army, some maintaining that she was only used as a 
mascotte, and that the victories achieved were due to the 
generalship of Dunois or the Duke d’Alen^on. We have 
seen at Orleans this w;is far from being the case, that 
Joan had plans of her own which she insisted on being 
ear lied out ; and that she herself was ever foremost in 
the light, being wounded alike at the Augustine Fort 
and at the Tourelles. The Duke d'Alen^on bears testi- 
mony to her military genius. “ She was most expert in 
war, as much in carrying the lance as in mustering a 
force and in ordering the ranks and in laying the guns. 
All marvelled how cautiously and with what foresight 
she went to work, as if she had been a captain with 
twenty or thirty years of experience.*’ De Ternes is 
equally explicit : 

“ At the assaults before Orleans, Jeanne showed valour 
and conduct which no man could excel in war. All the 
captains were amazed by her courage and energy and 
endurance.” 

Such testimonies could l)e multiplied alike as to her 
generalship and her fighting qualities. She never asked 
her soldiers to go where she was not prepared to lead. 
But it was in the movements of the troops that she ex- 
celled in judgment — ^the moment when to attack, and how 
to attack — in this respect she challenges comparison with 
the; greatest of military leaders. Mark Twain in his 
interesting narrative, declares that she was ” Commander- 
in-Chief ” of the French army at seventeen years of age- - 
“ Commander-iii-Chief ” in our sense of that term. True, 
more than once she claimed to be '* chef-de-guerre ” ; and 
wr have seen how she ordered De Gaucourt about at the 
Bnrgoyne Gate. But to a certain extent she depended 
nil her generals and captains to carry out the details of 
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her battles, only she claimed to pronounce the final word. 
When they would have retreated more than once she gave 
the order to advance ; and in that sense she was ** Com- 
mander-in-Chief/* It was only when her plans were 
adopted and resolutely carried out that complete success 
was achieved, at Paris, where the Counsels were divided, 
the attack ended in failure. 

At Orleans her task had been to raise the siege, to attack 
the attacking force of Talbot, to storm the besieging forli. 
and drive the English army in flight. At Jargeau the 
task was entirely different. She had to attack a walled 
city and compel the city to surrender to the King. A good 



deal of precious time had been lost, and Joan repeatedly 
told the King and otliers that she had little more than a 
year during which she could act. She had the gift of 
prophecy as well as other tmdoubted gifts. Charles pre- 
ferred to hold councils. He was for ever holding councils. 
However, on June 4th, the attack on Jargeau was begun. 
The houses beyond the walls had first to be captured in 
which the English bowmen were sheltered. Cannons 
were few in number in those days and guns were only 
beginning to come into use. It was the arrows of the 
English bowmen that laid low the flower of the French 
chivalry at Agincourt and annihilated the Scottish 
followers of Stuart at Rouvray. But Joan had a few 
cannons under her control and she knew how to use them. 
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She commanded an army of about five thousand men. 
llie capture of Jargeau occupied four days. First the 
pjiglish were driven from the houses beyond the wall, 
then a breach in the wall itself was made by the artillery, 
and finally the town was stormed. The Earl of Suttolk, 
the Commander of the English army at Jargeau, was 
taken prisoner. There is one account that he surrendered 
to the Maid as the “ bravest woman in the world." In a 
dangerous crisis of tlie fighting Joan turned to the Duke 
d’Alen^on (she had promised to the Duchess that the 
Duke would return from the wars safe and sound) and 
said to him : "You had better not stand there, as the 
cannon on the wall will kill you." The Duke moved 
from the dangerous spot. Anotlier gentleman took his 
place and was immediately struck down. It is the Duke 
himself that has given us the fullest account of the capture 
<j 1 tlie town. A great part of the English army in Jargeau 
escaped to the North. Beaugency and Meung on the 
west side of Orleans still held out. The army of Charles 
at once went to Beaugency and Meung with the hope of 
encountering Talbot's army, reinforced by Sir John 
Falstaff in the plain of Beauce — a vast plain extending 
from Orleans to Paris. 

It was at this juncture that the Conn^table Richemont 
offered his services to the King. He wished to fight under 
the banner of the Maid. Richemont had been disowned 
by Charles, and La Tremouille was violently opposed to 
him. He was in disgrace at the court. But he was a 
brave fighter and he brought with him .several hundred 
lances. The Duke d' Alen 9 on was unwilling to receive him, 
but Joan remonstrated. She declared that was not the 
hour in which old resentments should be cherished. She 
herself went out to meet Richemont. His salutation was 
noteworthy : " Joan," he said, " I have heard that you 
wish to fight me. If you are of God I do not fear you, 
and if you are from the devil I fear you less." 

Joan replied : 

"My dear Conm table,you have not comeat my invitation, 
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but since you are here you are heartily welcome.” 
Richemont took his oath of loyalty to the King, and from 
that day he became one of the foremost knights in regain- 
ing tlie kingdom for Charles. It was Richemont who, on 
the field of Castillon, in Gascony, in 1453, completed the 
task that Joan had begun. By bringing about this recon- 
ciliation she showed her good sense. It has to be remem- 
bered, however, that this act on her part increased the 
opposition of La TriSmouille and others towards her. 

Joan at once followed the army of Talbot, but it was 
difficult to discover them in that vast plain covered with 
trees and brushwood. Memng, Beaiigency were still in 
English hands. Joan's captains dreaded that the French 
army might be caught between the troops of Beaugency 
on the one hand and the combined armies of Talbot and 
Falstaff on the other. Joan saw deeper. It was on that 
day, above all others, that her military genius became 
apparent. The captains hesitated. They wished first 
to take Beaugency and then give battle to Talbot and 
Falstaff. It seemed a prudent policy. ” Forward," said 
Joan, " you will gain both these ends sooner than you 
think." It was at Patay, which lies about fifteen miles 
north of Orleans, that Talbot had drawn up his army, 
supported by the reinforcements which Sir John Falstaft 
had brought from Paris, and the remnant of the English 
army that had escaped from Jargeau. The position 
cho.sen by Talbot was favourable to the English. There 
was a sloping plain that led down into a hollow in which 
there was the dry bed of a stream. In this hollow was 
placed eight hundred picked bowmen in ambush. On the 
rising plain beyond them was drawn up the main body of 
the army, whilst Sir John Falstaff was in the rear to 
render help to any section of the troops that might be 
hard-pressed during the conflict. The plan was well 
enough conceived. It was the plan that had given victory 
to the English arms at Crecy and Agincourt. It was the 
stout yeoman of England with their bows and arrows that 
had proved themselves in these battles more than a match 
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for the caparisoned Knights of France. It was antici- 
pated by Talbot that the French army, with their usual 
impetuousity, would charge down the slope, and be 
surprised by the archers in the hollow. Two unforeseen 
factors completely upset the English plan. Joan had said 
to her captains, “ You will have a good guide." As the 
French army advanced a stag started out of the brush- 
wood and leaped amidst the hidden bowmen. The 
sporting instinct is strong in an Englishman's breast, 
riie bowmen gave a wild halloo and shot the stag ! But 
thereby the ambush was discovered, and before the 
.iit.liers could fix their pikes they were attacked and cut 
tu pieces. The charge was continued. Then a second 
(xtraordinary misfortune happened to the English 
commanders. Sir John Falstaff, seeing that the battle 
was begun, advanced his reinforcements, but the standard- 
bi arer of the main army thought that this was a French 
contingent, and that the main English army was about 
to hv attacked both in the front and in the rear. A panic 
ensued and the army fled. Wiat followed was a massacre. 
Sir John Talbot liimself w'as captured, two thousand 
sf^Jdiers were killed and fifteen hundred soldiers taken 
])iisoners. Sir John Falstaff escaped, and he and his men 
never drew rein until they were safe behind the walls of 
Fans Joan had witnessed all this. She had said that 
morning : “If they were hanging in the clouds we would 
liave them." She had warned her leaders : " See that 
V'oii have good spurs to-day." " What," they asked, 

' IS it that we are to run away ? ’’ " No," said Joan, 

' hut rather that you may swiftly pursue." 

Wlien the battle was over .she found a French soldier 
maltreating an English prisoner. Dismounting, she took 
tht* prisoner and laid his head in her lap and comforted 
lum. Such was the part that she took in the Battle of 
Pat ay. She had driven the English from before the 
walls of Orleans, she had captured Jargeau, a walled 
city, in four days. She had vanquished Talbot and Fal- 
stalf in the open field. She had captured Sir John Talbot 
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himself, one who was regarded as the foremost general 
of his time. Beaugency and Meung opened their gates 
that evening. Janville, a strong fortress, refused admit- 
tance to the defeated English army and sent the keys 
to the Dauphin. It was a brave day’s work. And all this 
was accomplished in seven weeks, notwithstanding the 
delays she was compelled to accept. "Die campaign on the 
Loire was finished ; the power of England in France 
shaken at its foundation, never again to be re-established. 

At Patay to-day the street is still pointed out where it 
is said Sir John Talbot was taken prisoner and which 
bears his name. When led into the presence of Dunois 
and the Maid, Dunois asked him : 

“ Did you expect this morning that you would be a 
prisoner in our hands ? ” 

“It is the fortune of war,” was the noble answer 
When Bedford met Falstaft afterwards in Paris he tore 
otf Sir John’s decorations. Talbot never forgave liini 
Strange, Talbot lived to become the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and to command the last English army in 1453 that 
fought in France for English supremacy, llis army w.i: 
mown down by the guns of Richemont, and Sir John 
'I'albot himself lay dead on the field. 

The local tradition is that Joan slept that night in a 
castle outside of Patay, the ruins of which can still be 
seen. On the day, as was her custom, she gathered her 
chiefs within the parish church and gave thanks to Goil 
for the victory that had been granted them. The capture 
of jargeau, the capitulation of Meung and Beaugency, 
and the Battle of l^itay, occupied a fortnight. Such was 
the rapidity of the blows this inexperienced village rnaiJ 
dealt to the veteran commanders of England. They 
firmly believed that Joan was a sorceress, and that the 
victories she had achieved were the work of the devil- 
On no other hypothesis could they find an explanation 
of their defeats. How, otherwise, was it possible that the 
valour of England had succumbed before the patriotism of 
France ? Englishmen could not be beaten by fair means, 
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such was their unqualified belief. Had not their King 
already been proclaimed King of France ? Was it not the 
fact that France, in a legal sense, no longer existed, that 
Paris had welcomed Henry V, that nearly all the principal 
towns had already acknowledged the English sway ? 
And now that a girl of no experience had appeared on the 
scene and had swept the English army before her as chaff 
was clearly the work of the Evil One ! Such was the 
view that prevailed not only in the minds of the English 
commanders, but which was accepted in England for at 
least two hundred years after these events. The English 
commanders could not realize that it was the love of her 
country and of her King, that it was the consciousness of 
justice, of “ fair play,” that it was the horrors and out- 
rages inflicted upon her people by a foreign foe that 
nerv(;d Joan’s arm and awakened within her mind the 
assurance that it was only the question of a few years when 
the last of the English armies would be driven from the soil 
of France. As for the Duke d*Alen9on and Dunois and the 
other captains arotmd her, when they had returned from 
pursuing the fleeing squadrons of Talbot's army, they 
recognized with a feeling approaching awe that this 
village girl with her banner who had inspired them with 
flesh courage, and led them in person in the critical 
moments of attack was indeed the ” sent of Heaven.” 
The prevailing sentiment in the minds of the chevaliers 
around her is best expressed by Guy de Laval : “To see 
her and hear her speak she seems a being wholly divine.” 
Such was the opinion of the man who sold his lands to have 
the privilege of fighting under her banner. 

The only adequate explanation that can be given of her 
acliievements is the fact that she was acting under super- 
normal guidance. This is made clear by the statement of 
Count Dunois regarding her interview with the King at 
the Castle of Loches, shortly after the Battle of Patay. 
Charles had been holding one of his councils when Joan 
knocked at the door of the chamber and was admitted. 

“ Noble Dauphin,” she said, “ do not hold so many or 
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such long councils. Make haste to reach Reims, and there 
receive your crown so well merited." 

" Joan," said Harcourt, who was present, " is it your 
‘ Counsel ' who has charged you to say this ? " 

“ Yes," she replied. " My ' Counsel ' is desirous beyond 
measure to see the Dauphin crowned at Reims." 

" Joan,” Harcourt added, " will you tell us in the pre- 
sence of the King in what manner your * Counsel * speaks 
to you ? " 

Joan reddened and hesitated. The King intervened and 
said kindly : 

“ Yes, Joan, explain to the gentlemen present what 
takes place." 

Thus encouraged she proceeded : 

" Wtien I am discouraged by some one who will not admit 
that when I speak I speak with divine authority, 1 go 
apart and make my prayer, and tell the Divine Presences 
that it is trying for me when my people will not render 
a ready belief to my words. Then I hear the Voice that 
says : 

" ‘ Daughter of God, go on, go on, go on. I will be your 
helper.* 

" When I hear that Voice I am full of joy and would wish 
that it might always continue.** 

In making this statement Joan became transfigured. 
Her eyes were fixed on heaven and it seemed to her 
hearers as if she were in the presence of the Ineffable. 
Such is her own account as to the method of her 
inspiration. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE MARCH ON REIMS 

F rom the days of Clovis the Kings of France had 
been crowned at Reims. Reims was the West- 
minster Abbey of France. A king crowned at any 
other town would have been lacking alike in dignity and 
in authority. Robert the Bruce, when the throne of 
Scotland was in danger, took very good care to be crowned 
nt Scone, lie was then recognized and followed as the 
true King of the Scots. Domremy takes its name from 
Saint Remy, so that the story of the Saint and his doings 
would be familiar to Joan from her earliest years. His 
memory was kept fresh and green at Domremy. Besides, 
at Reims there was the sacred oil kept in the Church of 
Saint Remy, and which was believed to be endowed with 
some special virtue. We need not enquire too curiously 
what this virtue may have been. In Westminster Abbey 
there is beneath the Coronation Chair the Stone of Destiny, 
captured at Scone in Scotland by Edward, the Hammer 
of the Scots, in the thirteenth century ; and every King 
and Queen of England since that far-off time has been 
crowned upon that stone. There was the same veneration 
in France for the sacred oil. A king, unless he had been 
anointed with the sacred oil, would have been no king at 
all. Some two years later Henry VI of England, at that 
time only ten years of age, was crowned King of France 
at Paris with much pomp and ceremony. But a king 
crowned in Paris in no wise appealed to the popular 
imagination. 

Joan at Poitiers had been asked why she always spoke 
of Charles as tlic Dauphin. She replied that until he had 
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been anointed and crowned at Reims he could only be the 
Dauphin to her and not a king. In this respect she re- 
flected in her mind the popular sentiment. Charles was 
twenty-six years of age. His father had been dead seven 
years. To have her King duly crowned was the second part 
of Joan's Mission. That was essential if the heart of 
France was ever fully to respond in loyalty towards 
him. It is now acknowledged by all competent his- 
torians that the crowning of Charles at Reims was 
a master-stroke on the part of Joan. And hence 
her repeated entreaty that he would, at once, ad- 
vance upon Reims. But how to advance ! For the 
timid Charles and his advisers it seemed a sheer impos- 
sibility to march through one hundred and fifty miles of 
hostile territory, leaving in their rear tov/ns and cities 
either in the hands of the English or the Burgundians. 
Neither Orleans nor Patay had convinced them that they 
had in Joan a leader who could cleave her way to victory. 
There was no longer any danger from the English army 
on tlie Loire. But what of Troyes ? What of the city of 
Reims ? The royal army might be cut ofl and surrounded 
and Charles himself taken prisoner ! On the Loire he was 
safe, and the beautiful castles on the river afforded him 
pleasant resting-places. Charles did not wish to leave the 
Loire. 

It has been maintained by military critics that if Joan 
had advanced immediately on Paris after Patay, Paris 
would have fallen. Probably. But the Mission of Joan 
was to raise the Siege of Orleans and have her King crowned 
at Reims. The second part of her task had still to be 
accomplished, and that took precedence in her mind of 
every other consideration. Her programme was Reims 
and then Paris. She had now to reckon with La Tn- 
mouille, the Chancellor, and the Archbishop of Reims, 
Regnault Chartres. They had never been too favourable 
to her claims. When the throne of France was trembling 
in the balance they were willing to risk the campaiffi’ 
on the Loire to save the situation, and to save their own 
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fortunes that were at stake. But when the immediate 
danger was past they were more inclined to retain the 
King under their own care than to follow this Domremy 
peasant in her wild march of one hundred and fifty miles 
through a hostile territory towards Reims. Troyes, that 
was near at hand, of all towns might be expected to resist. 
It was in Troyes that the Treaty with England had been 
signed by which France as an independent nation had 
ceased to exist (1420). It was in Troyes that Henry V 
had married Catherine of France, the sister of the King 
(1420). How could the inhabitants of Troyes act other- 
wise tlian to adhere to the bond that had been sealed in 
their midst ? It was no longer the English captains that 
Joan had to fear. Sir William Glasdale was at the bottom 
of the Loire, Sir John Talbot and the Earl of Suffolk 
were her prisoners, Sir John Falstaff had made good use 
of his spurs and was safe in Paris. But La Tremouille, 
the Chancellor, and the Archbishop were now opposed 
to her, different captains altogether, who were to pursue 
their aims with an unabated jealousy until Joan was 
cleared out of their path for ever. 

Charles, in his dilemma, betook himself to holding 
councils. He loved to preside at a council, to listen to 
the pros and cons of his advisers and with his savoir-faire 
to reconcile the various arguments set forth. He was a 
gracious Prince. No one will deny him that claim. He 
won the hearts of his people by his ready understanding 
of their needs. He did not care for fighting. To face the 
arrows or lead a forlorn hope was not his mitier at all. But 
give him a council and he was in his element ; or allow 
him to interview a deputation from a city and he would 
win the hearts of the honest lieges before they were five 
minutes in his presence. To represent Charles as a 
“ ninny " may suit the requirements of the stage, but it is 
altogether to misrepresent his character. He had one 
mni in view. It was to recover the kingdom of France. 
He was the rightful heir. Joan had assured him of that. 
He had the royal blood in his veins ; and whether it was 
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to be through a village peasant, or through the brave 
Dunois, it was the kingdom he was after, and it was the 
kingdom he would have. No king in history has ever been 
better served. Meanwhile on the Loire he was busy with 
his councils. La Tri^mouille, for the time being, became 
the spokesman. He pointed out the difficulties of Joan’s 
proposed march on Reims-— the fortresses that lay in the 
path strongly held, the towns that would be barred agaiast 
them. His objections were the objections of the ordinary 
mind and reasonable enough from his point of view. 
But genius is never troubled with difficulties. Joan brushed 
his objections aside. With her it was de Vaudace, encore 
de Vaudace, et toujours de Vaudace** It was her magnificent 
daring that enabled her to fulfil her destiny. 

On June 22nd she was with the King at the Chateau- 
ncuf, the residence of La Tr^mouillc. ** I beg of you," 
she said in tears to her King, “ do not longer delay. 
Time is passing. I have only a year in which to act. Use 
me whilst you may. Very soon you will be crowned and 
your whole kingdom — ^the entire kingdom of France— 
will be given back to you." She was conscious of her own 
power, and she was conscious, too, that this power was 
phenomenal. The supernormal has its limits. In the 
present age the majority of mankind know neither of its 
existence nor of its laws of operation. It is often transitory, 
coming we know not whence and vanishing we know not 
whither. 

The Queen rejoined the King at Sully. She had ever 
looked upon Joan with favour, and now that Joan's 
Mission had been confirmed by the " Signs " given at 
Orleans and Patay, she took upon herself strongly to urge 
the King to advance upon Reims. It is said that at this 
crisis Agnes Sorel was equally insistent. Like many 
sovereigns, Charles was powerfully influenced by the 
women he loved. At len^h he decided to move. Hi'i 
army was daily increasing. Knights from every province 
in France were hastening to his banner. The campaign 
on the Loire was already bearing fruit. La Trdmouille 
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and the Archbishop saw their influence waning. They 
could no longer withstand the wave of rising enthusiasm. 
It was not that they objected to the King being crowned. 
With Joan they recognized the necessity of the coronation. 
But it was too ridiculous from their point of view that the 
King and his army and the Archbishop of Reims and La 
Tromouille and the other cduncillors were to be dragged 
at the heels of this Domremy wench across the plains of 
France. As the star of Joan rose towards the zenith they 
recognized that their own star would sink towards the 
nadir. However, they must bide their time. They could 
no longer bar the way. “ To Reims, to Reims ! ' * was the cry 
of the army. Indeed, Joan and the army were already at 
Auxerre. The King must needs follow with the Arch- 
bishop and his Chancellor behind him. The march began 
on July 1st. On July 5th they had reached Troyes. 
Troyes refused to surrender. Troyes had become an 
English city. The King at once summoned a council. 
On this occasion the Archbishop was the spokesman. He 
said that the absurdity of Joan's enterprise was now ap- 
parent . Here they were at Troyes and the gates were shut. 
It would be the sheerest folly to advance further into the 
heart of France, leaving hostile cities in their rear. Such 
a course was a.sking for disaster. His earnest advice was 
tliiit the enterprise should be abandoned, and that they 
should all return to the Loire. There was present at that 
council Harcourt, the Sire de Greves, who, without 
opposing the Archbishop, suggested that Joan should be 
sent for and questioned. This was agreed to. Joan en- 
tered and bowed deeply before her sovereign. The Arch- 
bishop stated his difiiculties. Joan turned to Charles and 
said : 

" Noble Dauphin, do not prolong these useless councils. 
Lay siege to Troyes. Before three days the city will be 
in your hands." 

The Council was aghast. What were they to make of 
this girl for whom danger and difficulty did not exist ? 
At length the Archbishop found speech. 
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" Joan/* he said gravely, “ you speak of three days. 
If one was certain to have Troyes in six dsys, I, for one, 
would be willing to wait.*' 

“ You will have Troyes to-morrow,** was the reply. 
Charles looked at Joan. Could it be possible ? But with 
the Maid the Impossible had become the Possible. During 
the night energetic preparations were made for the siege. 
No one was more active in these warlike preparations than 
the Maid herself. She was the embodiment of energy 
when any critical issue had to be determined. Once again 
she held the fate of France in her hands. Had Charles 
yielded to the Archbi.shop he might never have been 
crowned at Reims, and France would again have sunk 
into the gulf of despair. 

When the morning dawned the citizens of Troyes saw 
that the siege was a reality and sent their Bishop to learn 
the terms of capitulation. Satisfactory terms having been 
arranged, the gates were opened and Charles and his army 
entered at nine o*clock. This was another of Joan's 
many prophecies that was fulfilled to the letter. A 
difficulty arose about the French prisoners in the city. 
Joan would not allow them to be taken away with the 
English soldiers. This had not been provided for in the 
contract. But Charles came forward and paid a mark 
for every prisoner so that they were again re.storcfl 
to freedom. Charles would gladly have settled down 
and enjoyed his welcome at Troyes and hold a 
council. But, until her Mission was accomplished, there 
was only one word on Joan's lips, “ Allans, allons” She 
would reach Reims : she would behold her King duly 
crowned : then, and only then, would she feel that lier 
Mission was fulfilled. 

No other serious difficulty was encountered in the 
march. At Chalons the keys of the city were offered to 
Charles on a plate of silver. The sky was brightening 
perceptibly. At Chalons Joan met Jean Morel, an intimate 
friend from Domremy. Tliere was also present at Chalon.*?, 
Gcrardin, who afterwards was a labourer at Epinal. 
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It was to this Gerardin she had said before leaving Dom- 
remy, “ Comrade, if you were not a Burgundian 1 would 
tell you something.** According to the testimony of 
Gerardin there were several Domremy people at Ch^ons 
to welcome Joan. Gerardin deponed in the Rehabilitation 
Process of 1456 that Joan had said to him at Chalons, 
" I fear nothing but treason.** It was this treason that 
was so soon to mar the work she had so magnificently 
begun. 

Domremy was only fifty-five miles distant ! Domremy 
fifty-five miles away and Jean Morel and Gerardin there 
before her in living form. What memories their presence 
would awaken in her mind ! How vast the transition that 
had taken place in her life since she left Domremy six 
months before in her red robe (much mended) to wrestle 
with the Knight of Vaucouleurs over her journey to 
Ghinon ! Orleans, Jargeau, Patay behind her, and now 
with her King so near Reims. As we have seen, Pierre, 
and Jean, her two brothers, had joined her in the army. 
Jacques d’Arc, her father, had heard with wonder of the 
doings of his daughter, the daughter he had threatened 
to drown in the Meuse ! The absence of his daughter and 
bis two sons had been a serious loss to him in the working 
of his farm. But life is made up of these disappointments. 
And this Joan, with her visions and voices and bells, had 
actually raised the Siege of Orleans and vanquished the 
English army on the Loire ! She was on the verge of 
completing her task — the task that seemed to him im- 
possible — of having her King crowned at Reims. Jacques 
d'Arc was a practical-minded man. He still smarted under 
the payment of that war-tax which he had so great 
difficulty in collecting from the neighbouring farmers. 
Farmers do not change with the centuries. A pound is a 
pound with them even at the present day; how much 
more valuable was a pound in the year 1429 ! And to 
pay this damnable tax for mutual protection seemed to 
him, and to his frugal neighbours, to be the acme of 
tyranny. Reims was only eighty miles away and he 
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would see his daughter, the coronation of the King aud- 
it might be, through the intercession of Joan — the 
Domremy people would be freed from their war-tax! 
Jacques d’Arc and Isobel Rom^e, accompanied by Durard 
Laxart, the “ uncle ” at Bury, set out forthwith for Reims. 

The army of Charles had increased in numbers as the 
march progressed. He had behind him at this time 
twelve thousand men. They had already been thirteen 
days on the march, and Reims was only fifteen miles 
away. The end was in sight. But Charles was always 
weak about the knees. He had no artillery with him. 
What if Reims refused admittance to the King and had 
to be stormed ? His fears were increased by the fact that 
he had written to Reims from Troyes and had received 
no official reply. The explanation was simple enough. 
In these troublous times it was often difficult for the repre- 
sentatives of any city to commit themselves definitely 
to one side or the other. The citizens of Reims had been 
recently pledged to the Duke of Burgundy. Were they 
now officially to open their gates to the King ? It was not 
that they were opposed to the King. But in such times 
silence is golden, and they took refuge in silence. This 
silence on their part awakened apprehension in the mind 
of Charles. He had no adequate supplies to maintain a 
prolonged siege. Joan spoke the needed word : 

" Be a man," she said. " March boldly. Your kingdom 
will soon be given back to you again." 

It seemed to her the height of folly to abandon the 
enterprise within sight of Reims. On the morning of July 
i6th the army appeared on the heights beyond the city. 
The King summoned the authorities to open the gates. 
A deputation arrived. A council was held, and the King 
and his army were allowed to enter the city during the 
afternoon. 

Reims at ^ast ! The city of Saint Reniy, whose name i.s 
entwined with the religious life of France, the city where 
Clovis had been crowned as the first Christian King, the 
city where each of his successors throughout all the varying 
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dynasties had been anointed with the sacred oil, the city 
which in these recent years was practically levelled to the 
ground, whose cathedral in flames startled the world — 
Reims opened her gates and welcomed King Charles and 
his army on that memorable July afternoon. The 
coronation took place on the following day. The cathe- 
dral, which at the present time (1926) is slowly emerging 
from the destruction of the war, was at that era the joy 
of the whole earth, the paradise of apostles and saints and 
angels, the most complete embodiment of the Gothic 
ideal of architecture alike in its exterior and interior 
manifestation. Chartres, in its interior proportions, may 
be more stately, Beauvais (which is only a fragment) more 
august as regards the choir and transepts, but Reims is a 
dream of beauty in every detail, leaving nothing further 
for the imagination to desire either as to its outward 
expression or its interior conception. It was fitting that 
the kings of France should be crowned within that sacred 
shrine. At some little distance from the cathedral is the 
Churcli of Saint Remy, more austere in its structure, 
wliere was kept the sacred oil. 

Charles advanced that afternoon with the Maid of 
Orleans, followed by his captains and his army with their 
glittering spears. The people of Reims welcomed their 
sovereign. He had nothing to fear at their hands. 
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THE CORONATION 

T he following day being the Sabbath, July 17th, 
1429, the King was crowned. Four of his Knights 
brought the sacred oil from the Church of Saint 
Remy . The Archbishop of Reims assisted by other bishops 
officiated. The ceremony was deprived of part of its 
magnificence by the fact that the crown and the other 
royal insignia had been taken away by the English. But 
a temporary crown was prepared, and the sacred oil, 
which was the main thing in the eyes of the French people, 
was there. A good deal of controversy in the Trial emerged 
over the crown that was used. The ceremony began at 
nine o’clock and lasted till two o’clock. Joan, with ht;i 
banner, stood beside the King during the service. This 
was at the King’s own request. He recognized that the 
popular sentiment demanded that the Maid .should have 
this place. The vast assemblage of people was swayed 
by a profound emotion. Even the stones of the cathedral 
seemed to respond to the feeling of the multitude. The 
trumpets sounded. The organ pealed forth the note 
triumphant. When the ceremony was ended, the Maid, 
kneeling and embracing the King’s feet, said with tears : 

“ Gentle King (calling him King for the first time), now 
is the will of God fulfilled. The Siege of Orleans has 
been raised and you have been crowned in this city of 
Reims, showing that you are indeed the true King and 
the one to whom this realm of France rightfully belongs. ” 
Charles was no longer the ** King of Bourges.” He 
was now recognized as the true King of France. It may 
be said tliat in this moment of triumph on the part of 
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Joan of Arc France as a nation was born, the France 
that was to become the France of history. Never before 
her advent had France known a true unity of purpose. 
We have already seen that in Joan's day there were two 
powerful factions, the Orleanists or Armagnacs, as they 
were called, and the Burgundians, who were as much 
opposed to each other as fire to water. The Burgundians 
\v(jre in league with England. And further, for centuries, 
tht; lK)undary-line alike on the east and west had been 
perpetually changing. There had been no true concep- 
tion of nationality. But this dramatic coronation of 
C harles at Reims so touched the heart of France that 
in after years the result was the unification of the king- 
dom and the complete ascendency of the throne over 
the predatory w«'irs of rural barons. That is one reason 
why Joan of Arc lives in the hearts of the French people 
to-day. She made France ; she gave coherence to her 
nation and awakened within her people that Han which 
they have never lost. And all this was accomplished in 
eleven weeks ! from 29th April, the date on wdiich she 
entered Orleans, to July 17th, 1429, the date of the 
coronation at Reims, Alexander and (‘aesar and Napoleon 
have nothing comparable to offer. At the age of Joan 
of Arc not one of their names had ever been mentioned. 
Napoleon won great victories it is true ; he left France 
a wasted France, decimated and ruined. Joan's whole 
work was constructive ; and it was only in the reign of 
Louis XI that its full effects were realized. Charles 
lived to reap the benefit that had been conferred upon 
him by this village girl and, notwitlistanding his lassi- 
tude and indifference, to be hailed at the end of his life 
as Charles the Victorious. As for Joan, she stood that 
day on the summit of her fame. Her banner witliin the 
Cathedral of Reims eclipsed in glory all other banners. 
With a leap she had emerged from the obscurity of Dom- 
remy to become the first woman in the kingdom, the 
" cynosure of all eyes, the observed of all observers." 
But these sudden elevations in individual experience as 
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well as in national experience carry wrapped up within 
them their own terrible penalties. Joan for one brief 
moment had tasted the sweets of victory ; the day was 
not so far distant when she was to experience the bitter- 
ness of despair. 

The coronation being ended the King, in his royal 
robes, showed himself to the multitude that had gathered 
in the square before the cathedral. One vast shout of 
" Noel ! " wellnigh rent the skies. Mounted on his charger 
and accompanied by the Maid and by his Knights he 
traversed the city. It was a spectacle that thrilled the 
hearts of the people. Their own king of the blood-royal 
was in their midst again. Noel I The echoes of the 
victories on the Loire and of the march to Reims were 
still reverberating in the distance. Noel ! The days of 
imcertainty and piHage and bloodshed appeared to be 
drawing near an end^ Noel ! sauvez la France / sauvez le 
roil That night the wine flowed as from a fountain. 
The citizens of Reims were drunk with joy. 


At Reims Joan met her father and her mother and 
her cousin that she called her “ Uncle Laxart.** Catholic 
writers maintain that her mother was present. We agree 
that unless for some overwhelming reason to the con- 
trary her mother would be there. Reims was only 
eighty miles distant from Domremy. Isobel Vouthon, 
the mother of Joan, was known as Isobel Romde, a name 
given to anyone who had made the pilgrimage to Rome. 
There is no immediate evidence that she ever made the 
pilgrimage to Rome beyond the name she bore, but 
there is indisputable evidence that she went to Puy, 
a great distance from Donuremy, to ask the Virgin's 
intercession on behalf of her daughter. It was through 
her persistent appeals to the Pope in after years that 
the enquiry of 1456 was held, and the decision of the 
Rouen tribunal reversed. It is true that her name does 
not appear in the hotel bill paid by the town of Reims 
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on behalf of Jacques d'Arc, the father ; but Jacques 
d’Arc remained in Reims imtil September 8th, and was 
given a horse by the citizens to take him home. The 
assumption may well be that the mother had left at an 
earlier period, and taken with her the horse on which 
sli^ and her husband had come to Reims. We agree, 
therefore, with the Catholic writers who maintain that 
Joan’s mother was present at the coronation. It is 
needless to dwell on the meeting between Joan and her 
parents. She begged their forgiveness for leaving them 
six months before, a forgiveness that was at once granted. 
Wlio can portray the emotion of the mother in seeing 
her daughter beside the King ! But Jacques d'Arc did 
not miss his opportunity. His daughter had influence 
with the King. He thought of these annual taxes that 
had proved such a burden to him, and it is probable that 
he desired Joan to intercede with the King to remit the 
taxes. Tliis Joan willingly did, and the King granted 
her request, the only favour vouchsafed to her for the 
service she had rendered her nation. The document in 
which this was ratified, dated July 31st, 1429, still exists 
ill the national archives. This remission of taxes for the 
people of Domremy continued for upwards of three 
hundred years until the period of the Revolution. In 
the Slate Books the entry was made year after year : 
“ Domremy, nothing. For the sake of the Maid." It 
also cipy)ears in the account of the Treasurer Regnier 
that sixty pounds were granted to Joan to give to her 
father, so that with his hotel bill paid for him there is 
little wonder he prolonged his residence in a city tliat 
was so hospitable. It must have been with a measure 
of satisfaction he remembered that he had not carried out 
his threat to drown this inexplicable daughter in the 
Meuse ! And the Uncle Laxart, what were his feelings ? 
He was Joan’s first convert, the man who believed in 
lier when everyone else held up his hands in scorn, 
tlie man who first took her to Sir Robert de Baudri- 
oourt, and who was promptly told by the Knight of 
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Vaucouleurs to “ box her ears soundly/' the Uncle Laxart 
was there to behold the literal fulfilment of the words 
she had told him again and again that " France betrayi d 
by a woman would be restored by a Maid from Lorraine.’ 
Type of those simple, trustful souls who have so often 
determined the destiny of mankind, he wended his y^ay 
homeward, doubtless repeating in his mind words analo- 
gous to the Nunc dimittis. He, too, had his humbli* 
share in this great deliverance. He had not lived in vain 
to have been the first convert, and, above all, to havi, 
been the loyal friend when she was friendless, of Joan 
of Arc. It was to his house she had fled from Domremy 
when she set forth on her mighty adventure ; and in 
six mouths she had demonstrated that she was not onh 
endowed with psychic gifts of the highest order, but that 
she possessed a genius for accomplishment that few, 
if any, have equaUed. 

The meeting with the Donu-emy friends at Chalont* 
and this fresh meeting with her own parents and her 
Uncle Laxart awakened in Joan's mind all the memurici, 
of her childhood. She had a great capacity for happines.., 
and the simple life of the country appealed to her. This 
is apparent in many of the reported conversations slit* 
held at this time. The main objects of her mission hail 
been accomplished in an incredibly short period --the 
raising of the Siege of Orleans, the coronation of Cha^lc^ 
at Reims — but there still remained the complete deliver- 
ance of France from the English, and the ransom of the 
Duke of Orleans which she had at heart. To return to 
Domremy and resume her spinning and sewing beside 
her mother or to pursue her destiny in driving the English 
out of France — ^that was the question. Alas ! for Joan 
the spimiing and sewing were no longer possible. She 
had known what it was on her charger to lead her follo wers 
and see her enemies scattered as chaff before the wind : 
she had ordered de Gaucourt about at the Burgoyne (iate, 
and had humbled the Archbishop of Reims in the presence 
of his master. She had won an unquestioned supremacy 
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over the military captains, so that she stood before them 
as the symbol of victory, she had beheld the multitudes 
around her eager for her glance, ready to kiss her hands 
or her feet — how could she return to the narrow life of 
Uomremy with its limited outlook and humble duties ? 
And yet she longed for Domremy. There is a legend 
that one day at Reims she set out alone and was found 
liftcen miles distant on the way to Donu-emy, uncon- 
scious by the roadside in a pool of blood. The legend 
is worthless, but it may well represent what, at that 
period, was in Joan's mind. She was still young. She 
had not forgotten liauvette and Mignette, the com- 
panions of her early years. Had they not played together 
and danced together round the Fairy Tree ? The murmur 
of the stream by her father's dwelling was still in her 
ears. Mount Julian was before her eyes, and the Hermit- 
age of Bermont where she had so often knelt before the 
shrine of the Virgin, could she ever forget that ? Dom- 
remy ! the unknown village far hidden among the 
Vosges mountains to be immortalized in all time through 
her personality — ^liow often during these days at Reims 
did the longing for her native village possess her soul ! 

Michelet, the French historian, thinks that after 
the coronation at Reims she should have returned to 
Domremy, her Mission being accomplished. George 
Bernard Shaw emphasizes the fact that after the corona- 
tion she no longer had a true friend among the councillors 
of the King. She had served their purpose so far in 
saving the nation from immediate peril. With the 
coronation of the King at Reims they would tliemselves 
henceforth take control of the affairs of State. In that 
view Mr. Bernard Shaw is absolutely correct. The day 
of supreme control for Joan passed with the King's 
coronation. She was still retained. She was too valuable 
to be dispensed with. But she was no longer, as she 
claimed to be, chef-de-guerre. She was merely kept as 
a mascotte for the army. Better, a thousand times better 
from one point of view, would it have been for her to 
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have returned with her father to Domremy had she 
desired only peace and freedom. But built as she was, 
endowed as she was. there was reserved for her a far 
higher destiny. The Siege of Orleans raised, Jargeau 
captured, Patay fought and Von, Charles crowned at 
Reims, and all within eleven short weeks— one will 
search history in vain lor such a parallel ! These eleven 
marvellous weeks will shine for ever in their own light 
But this climax of accomplishment could only have 
one result, lor so it has been written in the Books of 
Destiny. Thc.se great souls, which at long interval 
appear for brief seasons on this material plane, are not 
permitted to die on beds of roses. For them there is 
only one fitting mode of exit from this world. Like 
Elijah they vanish in a chariot of flame. 
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THE ATTACK ON PARIS 

I T is difficult for historians to account for the extra- 
f)rdinary proceedings on the part of Charles after 
lh(‘ coronation. He had received ample proof of 
th(? supernormal power possessed by Joan. Orleans, 
Patay, Reims should have satisfied him on that point. 
Had he become jealous of Joan ? We know the attitude 
of La Tremouille and the Archbishop towards her. Had 
Charles adopted their way of thinking ? Joan begged 
him without delay to attack Paris. With the glory of 
Reims upon him it is believed by all military critics that 
if the attack had been made at once Paris would have 
capitulated, and with Paris in his power the long war 
of twenty-two years that followed might have been 
iiidefmitely shortened. 

In order to understand what really did take place it 
is necessary to consider the action of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Regent for England in France, and of his ally, the 
Duke of Burgundy. They had met in Paris on July 15th, 
two days before the coronation at Reims. With the 
citizens of Paris around them, who were committed to 
the English cause, they vowed resistance unti^ death 
towards Charles. An English army of eight thousand 
men had been landed at Boulogne that was intended for 
the Hussites, and which had been raised for religion «■ 
ends and by the funds of the churches. Bedford was 
desirous to gain time so that this army might be deflected 
to Paris. At every cost the hands of Charles had to be 
held until the support of this new army could be assured. 
Accordingly, ambassadors from the Duke of Burgundy 
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reached Charles immediately after the coronation with 
the proposal that the Duke of Burgundy would lead 
him peaceably into Paris without any fighting, and that 
for this end a truce should be signed that would last 
fourteen days. This idea of entering Paris without 
bloodshed strongly appealed to the mind of the Kiuj^. 
The ambassadors came and went during several days. 
Finally the truce was signed. Joan in vain warned her 
King that the Duke was fooling him with his treaties. 
The Duke, like many another man in his place, was play- 
ing Charles ofE against the English and the English against 
Charles, and wringing from both parties enormous con- 
cessions for himself. It was soon evident that the Duke 
had no intention whatever of surrendering Paris to 
Charles, but his purpose was gained. Six weeks were 
practically wasted. The new English army had reached 
the capit^. Joan had to fret her soul out in witnessing 
the chances of a successful attack vanishing every day. 
Charles seemed to be longing for the Loire. 

He did attempt during the next few weeks to break 
away, but was checked at the Bridge of Bray by an 
unexpected detachment of English soldiers. It was 
tliis jealousy and vacillation on his part that paralysed 
the arm of Joan during the remaining months of the year 
that had been given her to serve France. She could 
order the Archbishop and her military captains about. 
She could not command her own King, the man who 
had been crowned by her instrumentality. She loved 
her King too sincerely to do that. His word was law 
to her. Never, never once did an ungracious word 
regarding her King escape her lips. Even when faced 
with death her language regarding him was the language 
of reverence and devotion. Historians have not spared 
him. Dramatists have lacerated him, and he will be 
the target of their wit for centuries to come. Joan of 
Arc loved her King and she loved him to the end. But 
there can be no doubt that it was the King and his 
council that barred the way to Joan's further victories. 
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Montalain, the astrologer, had written to the King, 
" Your victory will be- in the * Counsel ’ of a Virgin, 
pursue your triumph without remission to the City of 
Paris.” Charles forgot the advice of his astrologer. 
Paris was set aside. Joan had to stand idle whilst the 
JDuke of Burgundy was dangling his treaties before the 
eyes of the King and Bedford was steadily strengthening 
liie defences of the capital. Meanwhile, Charles took 
pleasure in visiting the towns in the Isle of France (that 
is, the centre) that were near to Reims and receiving 
llieir submission. This entailed no fighting on his part 
and for a time was agreeable to him. But the submission 
of these towns had only a secondary military value so 
long as Paris remained under English control. Soissons, 
Compiegne, Senlis, Crespy, Chateau-Thierry, Beauvais 
and many other towns received him with open arms. 
The people were glad to see their King, and, above all, glad 
to see the Maid, and so he continued to zigzag for six 
weeks through the centre of France. In some of the towns 
the welcome was so enthusiastic that the Maid was led 
to say at Crespy, ” When 1 die, I would wish to he buried 
in Crespy.” The Archbishop had overheard the remark. 
“ Joan,” he said, ” where do you expect to die ? ” 

“ Wherever it may please God,” was the response. 
“ I know neither the day nor the hour.” 

Then, conscious of the inactivity of the army, and of 
the manifest obstacles that were being placed in her 
w'liy, she mournfully added : 

“If it were the pleasure of the Most High 1 would 
lay aside my arms and retire now. Far wiser, perchance, 
would it be for me to return and serve my father and 
niy mother at Domremy in keeping tlieir sheep and 
helping my brother and sister in the work of the farm. 
The good folks at Domremy would, at least, be glad to 
see me.” This w£is the passing dream of the moment, 
revealing the deep, deep longing for Domremy which lay 
in her heart. But the Archbishop and La Tn'mouille 
knew her worth too well to permit of that. She was 
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kept with the fixed resolution on their part that in the 
future she would be merely the porte-honheur of the army. 
As chef-de-guerrc she could still have done wonders : 
kept as a mascotte she was practically helpless. 

In addition to Joan's difficulties with the King him- 
self, and more especially with the King’s councillor., 
there w.as another enemy at whose hands she was destined, 
as the months advanced, to suffer much. This was the 
Duke of Burgundy. He was at that time the firm ally 
of England ; and with his vast resources was everywhere 
strengthening the English supremacy. For it has to be 
remembered that at that period every local baron had 
an army of his own ; and the army of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was a powerful one. It was the army of the 
Duke of Burgundy that was besieging Compi^gne when 
Joan some eight months later was taken prisoner. 

It was to this Duke of Burgundy that Joan wrote 
(or rather dictated, for .she could not write) one of her 
letters, on the day of the coronation at Reims, beseeching 
him to cease making war upon France, and urging him 
if he must needs make war to join her in a crusade against 
the Saracens.^ Much as she disliked the Burgundians 
she saw clearly that the only hope for France was in a 
united nation. The Duke at that time had professed 
a desire for peace, but he was as firmly resolved to retain 
his power in shaping the destiny of the kingdom. The 
Duke proposed treaties and negotiations. Treaties and 
negotiations simply meant loss of time, and it was this 
loss of time that Joan dreaded at that period. She told 
Charles repeatedly, “ peace would only be found at the 
end of the lance.” But to preside at a council and 
conclude a treaty was the special vocation of Charles. 
He hated fighting, but he dearly loved a treaty. Die 
Duke, as was afterwards proved, was merely holding 
tlie hand of Charles from attacking Paris. 

Had Charles marched at once on Paris, as was the 

* See Appendix, Note E : Letter to the Duke of Burgundy dictated 
by Joan of Arc at Krims. 
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programme of the Maid, he could have been before the 
walls of the city in seven or eight days. The coronation 
at Reims, as we have seen, took place on July 17th. 
The distance from Reims to Paris is about eighty miles. 
It was on September 8th that his forces were drawn up 
>'efore the Gate of Saint Honore — six precious weeks 
practically thrown away. In war, time is a valuable 
asset. During these weeks an English army that had 
been intended for the Hussites was marched into the 
city. The attack began on a Thursday, which was the 
Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary. This was 
contrary to Joan’s action at Orleans, where she suspended 
hostilities on Ascension Day. A report had been dili- 
gently circulated that Charles intended to level the city 
to the ground, and give the inhabitants to the sword. 
This report steeled the citizens to active resistance. 
What followed was a fiasco on the part of the French 
army. Joan was in the front of the attack. She demanded 
the surrender of the city in the name of the King of Heaven. 
She was answered by a shower of arrows. As the battle 
proceeded she was severely wounded in the thigh, so 
that she could no longer stand upright. She refused to 
leave, and had to be removed by force at the command 
of the King. As she was being removed — she was really 
helples.s — ^she piteously exclaimed, “ En nom Dieu! La 
place eut 6 ti prisi.” (The place would have been taken.) 
The Duke d'Alen^on had thrown a bridge over the 
Seine, in order to attack Paris at a more vulnerable point 
the foUowing day. Can it be believed that the King 
gave orders for the bridge to be destroyed during the 
night so as to prevent any further attack being made ? 
Battles are not won in that way. There is a limit even 
to the supernormal. Joan alone could not be expected 
to capture Paris. Even Jargeau, a much smaller town, 
held out during four days. The testimony of Cagny on 
this point is all-important. In his narrative of the siege 
he writes as follows of the events that took place on the 
morning after the attack had been made : 
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“ Whilst they were engaged in their conversations 
the Baron Montmorency, who had always been against 
the King, came from the city (Paris) with fifty or sixty 
men to place themselves under the Maid. . . . Whilst 
these arrangements were being carried out the Duke ol 
Bar and Count Clermont arrived from the King. TIita 
begged the Maid to proceed no further and to return Uj 
the King at Saint Denys. They also begged and com 
manded the Duke d’Alen9on and the other captains to 
return to the King and to bring the Maid with them 
The Maid and the greater part of those in her conlpan^ 
were greatly vexed, but, nevertheless, they obeyed tin 
will of the King in the hope tliat they would be able 
take Paris on the other side by crossing the bridge that 
the Duke d’Alen^on had made over the Seine opposit<^ 
to Saint Denys. And in this way they came to th 
King. On the following morning a part ol the army 
who had been before Paris thought they could cross this 
bridge at an early hour, but they could not because the 
King knowing the purpose of the Maid, of the Duke 
d’Alen^on and others of good will had broken up tin 
bridge during the night. And hence it was they won 
unable to cross " (Ayrolles, Vol. Ill, p. 192). 

Had Charles shown himself during the operation^ 
and given assurance to the citizens that their lives and 
properties would be respected, the result might havn 
been different. From the diary of a citizen in Paris it 
is known that arrangements were being made for the 
capitulation of the city when the attack suddenly ceased. 
Joan showed the same sublime courage she had displayed 
at Orleans, but she had no adequate support. At Orleans 
the fate of France trembled in the balance, and the 
citizens fought for their firesides and freedom. At 
Paris Joan was no longer in command. There was a King 
in actual command whose word she was bound in idl 
loyalty to obey ; and it was the King who paralysed 
her right arm. How far he was personally responsible 
can never be known. There is the suspicion that the 
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Archbishop and La Tr6inouiile were behind him. and 
who desired that the attack on Paris should fail. There 
can be no doubt that if Paris had fallen Joan's renown 
would have been published to the four winds, and the 
Archbishop and La Tr^mouille would have been nowhere. 
Whoever was responsible for the final command of 
withdrawal, whether it was the King on his own initiative, 
or whether it was the King's decision under the advice 
of his councillors, there can be no doubt that the attack 
on Paris was intended to discredit Joan of Arc. And for 
these reasons : 

(a) Six weeks of precious time wasted between the 
coronation at Reims on July 17th and the attack on 
Paris on September 8th, during which period a new 
English army had been deflected into the city and the 
fortifications strengthened. 

(/^) The attack lasted one solitary afternoon (it began 
at two o'clock), during which the one brave figure that 
was soon among the leaders was Joan of Arc standing 
under the walls amidst the bolts and arrows, demanding 
the surrender of the city. 

(c) The destruction of the bridge built by the Duke 
d’Alen^on over the Seine, so as to prevent the renewal 
of the attack on the following day. 

(d) The complete cessation of hostilities after the first 
attack had been made. 

Every one of these statements is fully proved from 
the records extant. If it had been desired that the 
attack on Paris should end in failure the plans could not 
have been more faithfully carried out. The plan served 
its purpose. Joan was discredited. She returned to 
Saint Denys, six miles from Paris, where the King was 
m residence. She recognized that her military career 
was practically ended. With a sad and heavy heart 
sjjio hung up her armour in the Abbey, where lie buried 
the Kings and Queens of France. In this sepulchre of 
the mighty dead she bade adieu to her former triumphs. 
" i^^' had said to Gerardin at Chalons that she feared nothing 
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but treachery. Jealousy and treachery were already 
hard upon her track She had repeatedly told her King 
that she had only a year in which to act. Had her King 
been wise how much more might have been accomplished 
during that year in winnii^ back his kingdom I Historians 
in describing these events cry out for a Henry V or a 
second Charlemagne. Had Henry V been there instead 
of Charles, they write, how differently he would have 
acted I True, but if in the place of Charles, Charles the 
Inglorious, there had been a Henry V in France we 
would never have heard of Joan of Arc. It was the {act 
that it was this feeble, hesitating prince at the head of 
affairs— a prince that was pious in his own way, and 
who recognized that there was a place for the super- 
normal alike in the experience of nations and of individuals 
—that gave Joan her opportunity, and which enabled her 
to fulfil the main objects of her Mission. If he failed her 
at Paris, she, at least, had no words of reproach to offer. 
It was her duty to follow the King that had been crowned 
through her ^votion and heroism, and she followed. 
Charles thought he would gain, and as a matter of fact 
he did eventually gain, by a treaty what he failed that 
day to accomplish by force of arms. How much better 
to gain Paris by a treaty than by killing people ! 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE CHANGED SITUATION 

T he active military career of Joan of Arc is 
limited to three months, from April 29th to 
July 17th, 1429, during which period she was 
in supreme command of the French army. For upwards 
of another nine months she was with the army, but no 
longer in effective command. Everywhere she inspired 
not only the army but the people of France with a fresh 
confidence that their kingdom was not lost ; and that 
with their true King duly crowned at Reims there was 
hope for the future This was her main task during the 
remaining part of the year that had been given her by 
the Higher Powers in which to act. It may be asked, 
wliat were the English armies doing that they allowed 
Charles to meander in this way at his leisure, and to 
receive the submission of so many cities and towns ? 
The truth is that the English army for the time being 
was demoralized, and did not wish to risk an open en- 
counter. Once there was the possibility of an open 
battle at Mountpilloy, but no real engagement took place. 
The linglish feared the Maid. It was on this occasion 
that La Tr('mouille mounted his charger and was thrown 
from the saddle to the amusement of the onlookers, and 
to the dismay of La Tremouille himself. That was the 
only outstanding result of this encounter in which the 
English army deemed that discretion was the better 
pjirl of valour. But Charles became tired of zigzagging 
^nnidst the towns of central France. Besides, his war- 
chesl was empty, and war is always expensive. He 
bniged for the Loire, for the beautiful castles that had 
sheltered him in his early years, for Chinon and Sully 
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and Blois ; and to the Loire he returned with his knights 
and Joan. He left Saint Denys on September 13th, five 
days after the failure of his army at Paris. 

There were still on the Loire two towns held by tiie 
Anglo-Burgundians. The one town was Saint-Pierre dc 
Moustier and the other La Charity. It was thought 
well by the King’s council that these towns should be 
captured. At Saint-Pierre de Moustier there was a 
flashing out for the moment of Joan's former power 
Wlien the assault of the King's forces was repelled, Joan 
remained under the walls with four of five of her com- 
panions. D’Aulon, her squire, who had been wounded 
in the heel, seeing her left practically alone, mounted his 
horse and galloped towards her. 

“ What are you doing alone here ? " he asked. 

Joan seemed to salute the Invisible Presences and 
replied : 

I am not alone : I have fifty thousand people in my 
company. I will not leave until this town is taken.” 

And then, uttering her war-cry she said : “ Bring the 
wood and the supports that we may have a bridge.” 

The bridge was quickly improvised, and with almost 
no resistance the town was taken. This is the account 
given by D'Aulon. That Saint-Pierre de Moustier was 
captured there is no doubt. 

At La Charity the experience of the besiegers was 
entirely different. The town was held by a man who had 
taken La Tr^mouille prisoner and who had received 
£ 15,000 as a ransom for La Tr^mouille some years before. 
He was named Perrinet Grasset, one who defied God 
and man. He well knew the fate that awaited him if 
the town fell. He was a clever strategist,^ and made it 
lively for the King's troops during three months. The 
siege, which had been begun towards the end of Septem- 
ber, was raised as Christmas drew near. The Kings 
troops were ill-provisioned and ill-paid, but that did n )t 
explain the failure. It was shown that Joan, actiiig 
merely as an officer under the King’s council, did noj 
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(‘verywhere carry with her the standard of victory. 
In these exploits she had no definite instructions from 
lier Voices. 

It was at this time she met with several remarkable 
people who, in a measure, owe their entrance into history 
through their connection with her. She had first met 
Brother Richard at Troyes. And she was again associated 
with him on the Loire. Brother Richard was the Dr. 
( umming of his time. His great theme was the approach- 
ing end of the world, and such were his gifts as an orator 
lliat at Paris he had induced hundreds to abandon lives 
of indolence, to burn their cards and dice and give them- 
snlves to lives of austerity and prayer. He could un- 
doubtedly sway the multitude, and his influence with 
visionaries of all types was great. There was also Catherine 
de la Rochelle, a woman who had her visions and whose 
mission it was to fill the King's coffers, which were empty, 
with gold. It can easily be understood that she was 
welcomed at court. If Joan was to fight the King's 
battles and Catherine was to supply the needed finance 
the difficulties of Charles would be, to a large extent, 
solved. Unfortunately the golden treasure that Catherine 
was to discover never materialized. As she was to a 
large extent Burgundian, there was no love lost between 
ber and Joan. Catherine's view was that peace was to 
be made with the Duke of Burgundy. Joan’s view was 
that it was wiser at that period to fight him. “ Catherine," 
she said, “ should be sent back to her husband and to 
take care of her children." 

She also met the pacific Collette at Moulins. Saint Col- 
lette was a religious reformer of the period to whom many 
miracles were attributed, and whose memory alike for 
her devotion and the good she accomplished is still 
eherished. No greater contrast could be found between 
two saints than between Saint Collette and Saint Joan — 
Collette in her tattered garments promenading on 
h>()t from town to town, and Saint Joan on her charger 
m her cloak of cloth of gold. Still they met, and, doubt- 
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less, as devoted members of the Catholic Church, found 
many points of common interest. 

It was at this period also that she met La Perrone, 
one of the followers of Brother Richard, who was a 
visionary and who ultimately suffered martyrdom at 
Paris. She was devoted to Joan, and this devotion, to 
some extent, hastened her martyrdom. The authorities 
at Paris at this time were violently opposed to Joan 
and to all her partizans. The reaction had begun which in 
a few months was to be followed by tragic consequences. 

It may be stated here that there were many who 
attempted to follow in the footsteps of Joan. “ William 
the Shepherd ” had a somewhat unfortunate termination 
to his career. He accomplished nothing, and was drowned 
in the Seine. Catherine de la Rochelle escaped tlu' 
Inquisition by denouncing Joan. La Perrone was brave 
and was burned at Paris. Her companion recanted. 
Brother Richard disappears from the scene, and nothing 
more is known of his movements. It was a period in 
which supernormal gifts were manifested, but almost 
invariably followed by disaster to those who were con- 
scious of them. The supernormed in history is often 
attended with severe penalties ; and that is one reason 
why the modem world regards all such gifts with sus- 
picion. The idea of danger sends modem investigators 
to shelter like so many frightened sheep. And yet it is 
these supernormal gifts that lie at the basis of all tnie 
religion, and of the civilizations that have controlled 
humanity. Apart from the supernormal religion would 
soon become an empty form, and life a dreary routine. 
It is those brave souls who have scorned alike the safety 
or the ease that the world's good opinion might have 
afforded them who have opened up the way to new eras 
of thought ; and who will yet lead mankind to tlie 
higher levels of attainment. Amidst the multitude of 
Visionaries who appeared in the first quarter of th^ 
fifteenth century there was only one Joan of Arc. This 
was due not only to the supernormal gifts she possessed, 
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but to the fact that she was a woman among women, 
the bravest woman that France ever produced, and en- 
dowed with an intellectual* energy that enabled her to 
fashion events according to her will. 

The interest to-day that is centred in her is not due 
merely to her triumph at Orleans or Patay, but rather 
to the fact that behind all her actions there was this 
dominant personality whose influence is not limited to 
France, but which has a meaning and a lesson for times 
and generations. True we have our Cauchons and our 
Warwicks still with us who would, if they could, give 
only a brief respite to visionaries like Joan ; but there 
are, on the other hand, the increasing number who see 
in her life the symbol of that Divine Presence that 
controls alike tlie destiny of nations and of individuals, 
and who realize that the sphere of her operations is 
being extended to those recent movements which aim at 
the emancipation of human thought from the fetters 
of a dead past. She was a loyal member of the Catholic 
Church ; she was at the same time — cither consciously 
or unconsciously — ^the greatest of all Protestants, firmly 
maintaining that no ecclesiastical council could ever 
convince her that what she had experienced was either 
false or unreal ; that she was accountable to no ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal for her deepest beliefs, but to God alone. 
It may be that in the future, acting in this double 
capacity as a Saint of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
at the same time protesting with her dying breath against 
the decision of that Church, she may be the means of 
drawing all Christians, under whatever name they may 
be known, into closer fellowship and into the common 
recognition of the spiritual ties that bind them together. 
Surely the time is not far distant when men and women 
claiming to be Christians will cease to see in each other 
the emissaries of Satan, but will rather seek to discover 
<^11 that is praiseworthy and beneficial alike in the creed 
^nd in the character of their contemporary believers. 
Tliere is much in the literature and in the services of the 
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Great Latin Church — ^the mother of us all — ^that we could 
study with profit ; and in the vigorous assertiveness of 
Protestant communions there is much that can be 
learned both as regards the manly expression of con- 
viction and the edification of social life. What is true 
of Roman Catholicism has been proved to be equally 
true of Protestantism — ^that in a few centuries religious 
services become stereotyped, and too often lacking in 
true spiritual effectiveness ; that the mind becomes 
cramped by beliefs that are inconsistent with facts 
and completely out of date ; and that it is only by the 
continual revivification by the Divine Spirit that the 
Christian faith can become a governing power in the life 
of mankind. It is to this supreme cause that Joan of Arc 
is addressing herself in these modern days. A far greater 
task than the deliverance of France now awaits her. 
She recognizes that religion is an essential part of the 
life of man. To make that religion — under whatever 
form it may manifest itself — ^a living power in our modern 
life is her sovereign aim. 

There is a measure of obscurity regarding Joan's 
life after the siege of La Charitd. That obscurity might 
have been lightened at the Rehabilitation Process, held in 
1456, if questions had been asked regarding this period, 
but as these questions might have touched the King’s 
honour silence was maintained. What we do know is 
that life at court became for her tedious in the extreme 
and that she longed for her own special vocation. These 
months for her were months of disillusion and disenchant- 
ment. She hated to be treated as if she were merely a 
sucked orange. She knew that she still possessed the 
power to wrest victory from the enemy if she had adequate 
opportunity. 

It was in the latter part of the year that her family 
were ennobled under the name of Du Lys, but as no 
material benefaction accompanied the title it did not 
benefit them a great deal. Joan herself never received 
any recognition for her services beyond the remission 
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of the Domremy taxes. That certainly proved a great 
boon to the people of Domremy, but it did not enrich 
Joan in any way. On the other hand, it has to be remem- 
bered that she lived as the representative of the King 
with her pages and retinue, and that her period of active 
service lasted little more than a year. Doubtless, if 
Providence had decreed her a longer life, she would have 
taken her own place among the Dames of France. 

We now approach a crisis in her life that was to change 
her whole outlook. We are about to lose the joyous, 
buoyant, confident Joan we have hitherto known. How 
bravely she went on her way to Chinon, with what con- 
hdence she undertook to raise the Siege of Orleans, how 
easily she swept difficulties from her path on the way to 
Reims I For several months she had languished at 
court. And at Melun, on the third week of April 1430, 
the week of Easter, her Voices announced to her that 
she would be taken prisoner before the Feast of John the 
Baptist (June 24). They told her that she was not to 
be astonished at this, but to take everything in good 
part. She was naturally startled, and asked if she would 
die soon afterwards and not be subjected to a long trial. 
Death had no terror for her, but imprisonment and tor- 
ture did frighten her. The answer was in these words : 

” Ne Vebahis pas et prends tout en grd. Dieu faidera.” 
She was not to be astonished, she was to take everything 
with goodwill and God would aid her. No definite date 
was given. As the Feast of Saint John the Baptist fell 
June 24th she could only look forward to about 
sixty days of freedom. Unhappy Joan ! She had told 
her King, and her King's advisers repeatedly, that she 
had only a year in which to act, and that they were to 
employ her during that period to the best advantage. 
The year was almost completed, and so much remained 
to be done before the English coidd be driven from the 
shores of France. Still, the deliverance had been beguni 
^ spirit of resistance had been awakened on the part of 
the nation that was to have far-reaching consequences, 
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not only in the history of France, but in the history of 
England and of other nations. The seed had been 
planted which was to yield abundant fruit, but that seed 
had to be quickened by the fiery ordeal through which 
Joan herself was about to pass. 

We are told again and again by authors that Joan’s 
Voices were simply the articulation by the bells of the 
deepest longings of her own heart. It was no longing on 
her part that she should be taken prisoner before the 
Feast of Saint John — in other words, that in less than 
eight weeks she would be a military captive. It is at this 
point that the ** bell " theory completely breaks down. 
It does not cover the facts. She frequently asked of her 
Voices the date on which she would be captured, but no 
precise date was given. 

Far from abandoning all further military effort we find 
her in May at Lagny. A detachment of Burgundians 
under Franquet d' Arras had been plundering tiie Isle of 
France (the centre) and were returning with their booty. 
It was resolved to intercept them. The soldiers from 
Lagny were under the command of M. Jean Foucault 
M. Jeoffrey de Saint Beilin, and Sir Hugh Kennedy, a 
Scotsman. In all these battles the Scots were closely 
identified with the French armies. It was the Earl of 
Buchan with the Scots who won the battle at the Bridge 
of Baugd. At Vemeuil at least one-half of the army was 
formed of Scottish recruits. Joan herself had always a 
group of Scottish archers around her. When she was 
finally taken prisoner at Compi^gne there were Scotsmen 
by her side. Why every mother's son of them did not die 
rather than allow Joan to be captured is a mystery that can 
never be explained. The Clerk of Pluscarden and the Monk 
of Dunfermline claimed to have followed her to the end 

In the Battle of Lagny the numbers of the Burgundians 
and the troops of King Charles were nearly equal. Twice 
the French army was repulsed. It was in this battle that 
Joan displayed her knowledge of artillery in warfare. At 
that period artillery was an almost unknown weapon, 
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and was mainly used to make a breach in the walls of 
cities. The cannon-balls were made of stone. Heaps of 
them can still be seen in the Museum at Orleans. In 
ordinary warfare at that time the English commanders 
had a manoeuvre that often served them well. The 
Yeoman of England were instructed to fix their pikes 
before them in the ground in order to receive the charge 
of the French cavalry, and then when the horses were 
entangled on the pikes the yeomen shot down the horse- 
men with their arrows at close quarters. It was in this 
way that Poitiers and Agincourt were won. Another 
feature of English warfare was always to have an ambush 
of archers to attack the French flank. This was the 
manoeuvre at Patay that the stag completely upset by 
bounding into the ambush. The use of artillery in the 
open field ended this type of fighting ; and Joan was 
among the first to perceive its value. The English 
followed the precedents that had served them well. 
Joan had no use for precedents. It was her mission to 
create precedents in warfare as well as in other supreme 
directions. It was at Lagny she brought her artillery 
into action as against the bowmen, and this decided, the 
issue. Franquet d'Arras was taken prisoner, the booty 
was recovered. Franquet d* Arras was subsequently 
executed by the authorities ; and this was one of the 
main charges brought against Joan at the Trial. She 
replied that she had demanded the person of Franquet 
d’Arras to exchange him for another prisoner, le Seigneur 
de rOurs. But as the Seigneur de VOurs had died during 
the interval she had handed back Franquet d’Arras to 
the Lagny tribunal. His trial lasted a fortnight, so that 
full enquiry was made ; and if he was executed by the 
authorities of Lagny she was not responsible for that act. 
Such was the tenor of her answer. 

It was also at Lagny that a miracle was attributed to 
fier, and of which the only record appears in the Trial at 
Uouen. A child had died unbaptized ; and this, at that 
pt^riod, was regarded as an unspeakable calamity. The 
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child could not be buried in consecrated ground. The 
townspeople begged her to join them in prayer that the 
child might be brought back to life so that baptism might 
be administered. Joan acceded to the request and the 
child opened its eyes and yawned, and was immediately 
baptized. This was regarded as a miracle, as indeed it 
was, for the face of the child was as black as her own 
dress — so she told her judges at Rouen. The child died 
soon after. Anatole France gives a record of many 
similar miracles wrought by Saint Colette at that time ; 
and of miracles wrought by other devoted people. If any 
credence is to be given to these statements that credence 
gives one “ furiously to think " of deeper issues. Where 
are we to draw the line between the possible and the 
impossible ? In all these records there was only a tem- 
porary revivification, but even that temporary revivifica- 
tion was extraordinary. Joan maintained that she was 
no more responsible for what took place at Lagny than 
the other town-maidens with whom she had joined in 
prayer. It was to them collectively that the miracle was 
due. Truth to tell there are no miracles " in this world. 
Inhere is simply the operation of laws which we fail to 
understand. The laws in the material sphere are being 
diligently explored by science ; and we stand breathless 
before the achievements that have been realized during 
the last hundred years. When the laws that govern the 
spiritual sphere are explored with an equal measure of 
diligence a new era will be heralded in the history of man- 
kind. But this can only be done by men and women who 
are conscious of spiritual endowments and whose eyes are 
towards the future. The extraordinary developments 
that have taken place on the material plane are merely 
the symbols of far greater transformations that will yet 
take place on the spiritual plane ; and which, as everyone 
is ready to admit, are long overdue. Hitherto, as regards 
spiritual facts, men's eyes have been in the back of their 
heads. Slowly but surely their eyes will be turned 
towards the Dawn. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE CAPTURE OF JOAN AT COMPIEGNE 

J OAN proceeded from Lagny, which is east of Paris 
about twenty miles, to the neighbourhood of Com- 
piogne, which at that time was being besieged by the 
Duke of Burgundy. Compi^gne is about fifty miles north 
of Paris. The Duke had simply trifled with Charles in 
making treaties. Charles was back on the Loire, living 
in his castles and following the chase. That suited him 
much better than war, and was less expensive. Joan's 
foresight had been justified. She had no faith in the 
Duke's treaties. As she repeatedly said, " Peace could 
only be made at the end of the l^ce." Owing to the 
terms of some treaty it had been stipulated that Com- 
pi(igne should be given back to the Duke of Burgundy. 
And Charles gave instructions that this should be done. 
I'he people of Compi(igne were more loyal than their own 
King. They would not surrender to the Duke. They 
chose their own defender, De Flavy, and prepared them- 
selves to resist the siege. 

Compi^gne at that era was of equal importance to 
Orleans. It is situated on the southern bank of the river 
Oise. The river Oise, at some little distance above the 
city, is enlarged by two important tributaries — ^the 
Aisne and the Aronde. The town was strongly fortified. 
The Forest of Compidgne is renowned for its beauty and 
interest ; and in the palace of Compi^gne Napoleon re- 
ceived Marie of Austria, whilst in more recent years 
Napoleon III lived there with the Empress Eugenie. 
It was in the palace of Compidgne that the ill-fated Prince 
Imperial was born, and to this palace, old and bowed 
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with years, the ex-Empress returned to see again the 
rooms in which some of her happiest years were spent 
Five miles outside Compi^gne, in these more recent days, 
in a clearance of the Forest the Armistice was signed on 
November nth, 1918, which terminated the Great War. 
So that Compiegne, apart altogether from Joan of Arc, 
has its own history. 

The commanders of towns were not always loyal. 
They were open to bribery. Captain Bournel sold 
Soissons to the Burgundians for four thousand saluts d'or. 
Joan was furious at this. She had a temper. There is no 
doubt about that. She was a saint, but a saint can have 
a temper. Indeed, without a temper, no one can be ever 
much of a saint. She declared that Boumel ought to 
have been hanged and quartered for such a deed. This 
was likewise one of the charges brought against her at the 
Trial, in which it was asserted that she had blasphemed the 
name of God. Joan replied that she must have been mis- 
understood, and that whilst she was pardonably angry in 
no sense did she ever blaspheme the name of the Deity. 
She would not allow swearing in the ranks — ^f ar less would 
she permit herself the use of terms which could be re- 
garded as blasphemous. The act of Boumel was the more 
reprehensible, as the Archbishop of Reims and the Maid 
had been recently in Soissons with the object of defending 
the city. De Plavy, the commander of Compiegne, had 
also been offered gold for the capitulation of the city. 
I'o his credit, lie it written, he refused the bribe. He 
answered that the city was not his to sell. It is well this 
should be stated regarding a man on whom considerable 
suspicion has fallen in connection with the capture of Joan. 
Joan had raised a considerable army. When captured 
she had £12,000 under her control. It was not a large sum, 
as she told her judges, to carry on a war with ; still, at that 
period £12,000 counted for a good deal. She was so 
pleased with the loyalty of the people of Compiegne that 
she said : 

Je vrai voir mes bon amys au Compidgne/’ (I will go 
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and see my good friends at Compi^ne) — the only words 
that are engraved on her statue in the market-place 
to-day. On May 13th she arrived with her troops, 
approaching the city under the cover of the Forest. 

The Duke had divided the besieging army into three 
parts— one section of the army under Baudot de Noyelles 
being located at Margny, another under Jean de 
Luxembourg at Clairoix, and the English section under 
Montgomery at Venette, while the Duke himself, with a 
sufficient force, was stationed at Coudon. 



This division of the troops was deemed wise in case of a 
suri)rise attack. If one division was attacked, then 
another division could at once be summoned to their aid, 
and this was what proved disastrous for Joan and her 
companions on the memorable May 23rd. 

We have seen that she arrived in Compi^gne on May 
13th. I'here is a tradition that one day in the church 
of Saint Jacques she turned to those present and said, 
“ Children and dear friends, I tell you that I am sold and 
betrayed, and will soon be delivered over to death. Pray 
God for me. Nevermore shall I have power to serve the 
King and the Kingdom of France.” This was repeated to 
Alan Bouchart by two old men, ninety years of age, in 
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1498. Old men are sometimes forgetful, but they have a 
vivid remembrance of the incidents of their early years. 
In 1430 these men must have been over twenty years of 
age. It does not follow that because they were old their 
memory was at fault in this matter. We have seen Joan 
was conscious that captivity awaited her. So she had 
been informed by her Voices at Melun. She was to be 
taken captive before the Feast of Saint John. What 
marvel that in her deeper consciousness there was a 
realization of impending disaster, and that she besought 
the prayers of her friends. Anatole France, however, 
rejects the tradition. 

On her arrival at Compi^ne she was received with all 
honour — as great honour was paid to her as to the Arch- 
bishop himself who, at that time, was in the city. The 
Archbishop was jealous of Joan, but in his own way he 
was a loyal churchman and an able administrator. Of 
that there is no doubt. His movements indicate an ex- 
treme interest in the welfare of the kingdom. He had 
become Chancellor, and within the limits of his own vision 
sought the highest interests of France. If he could have 
forgotten that Joan was the village maiden and seen in 
her as he did at one time, the *' Sent of God," how much 
more might have been accomplished ! 

Joan, during the ten days that elapsed between May 
13th and May 23rd, was at various centres bringing help 
to cities that were attacked, or, on the other hand, she 
aided in attacking towns that were held by English or 
Burgundian garrisons. Hence we read of her being at 
Soissons, Pont-TEveque, Crepy-en-Valois, sharing with 
her commanders the fortunes of war. She returned with 
her troops in the early morning of May 23rd from Crepy to 
Compi^gne. 

A sortie had been planned for that afternoon, and with 
Joan in their midst the people of Compi^ne were eager 
to see repeated the deeds she had performed at Orleans. 
It has to be clearly understood that Joan was no longer in 
command. She was no longer acting imder supernonnnl 
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guidance. She was merely <^ked to accompany the troops 
to give them courage. Her year — ^the year that had been 
given her — ^was more than ended. There are supernormal 
laws that cannot be set aside. The hour of success carries 
with it the possibility of failure. The sea that bears the 
ship to the farthest shore can engulf the same ship in 
abysmal depths. The dash — ^the 6 lan — that had served 
Joan so well at Orleans was the cause of her capture at 
Compiegne. 

The sortie had been carefully planned. Margny was 
about three-quarters of a mile distant from the city walls. 
Outside of Compiegne, to the north, there is a level plain 
terminating in steep hills. Margny was in the centre of 
the encampments of the Burgundians and the English. 
It lay at the end of a causeway that (ixtended across the 
meadows which were frequently flooded. Clairoix was 
on the right and Vinette on the left, whilst Coudon was 
still further away. There was a distance of about a couple 
of miles between the various encampments. The sortie 
on Margny was intended to ascertain the real strength 
of the enemy. Cannons were placed on the walls to pro- 
tect the retreat, if there should be a retreat, and boats 
were moored to the river-banks to be at the service of the 
combatants in case of any disaster. Joan and her friends 
joined the troops. She had with her D'Aulon, her brother 
Pierre, Pothon, the brother of D'Aulon, and some Scots- 
men. She always wore a brilliant uniform. She had a 
liucque made of cloth of gold that rendered her conspicuous 
wherever she went. Anatole France drily remarks : 

" This form of dress was more suitable for a parade 
than for a sally, but in the simplicity of her mind — ^the 
mind of the village peasant illumined by religious 
emotion— she loved all that had the air alike of chivalry 
and military ceremony.” 

In this way the gallant band, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, went forth to try conclusions with the 
assailants at Margny. It is evident, from the hour chosen, 
that the sortie had no serious objective. It was one of the 
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skirmishes that almost daily took place at one or other of 
the towns that were besieged. 

As we have stated, there was a paved causeway 
{chaussde) as far as Margny — such a road as can often 
be seen in marshy districts. Along this causeway ex- 
tending for nearly a mile, the horsemen galloped, and sure 
enough the troops at Margny .were surprised and driven 
out of the village. Encouraged by their success the troops 
from Compi^gne proceeded to pillage the encampment. 
It was sheer greed that possessed them, that greed that is 
responsible for so many disasters in this world. It has 
often been observed in war that some trifling incident 
can upset the most carefully prepared plans. At this 
juncture two horsemen appeared on the heights above- 
Jean de Luxembourg and the Sire de Crdqui — ^little 
dreaming of what that afternoon was to bring them. They 
had come out to view the city from the cliff above Margny 
and to consult as to the best manner in which to carry on 
the siege. And here at their feet was Joan and her 
combatants dealing merciless blows to the troops of 
Baudot de Noyellcs. Messengers were at once sent to the 
other camps. Contingents from Clairoix and Venette 
and Caudon galloped to the scene of action. One fact 
which Joan did not observe was that the English from 
Venette were making for the bridge-head so as to cut off 
the retreat of Joan's forces, who were engaged in the 
skirmish at Margny. Precious time had been lost in col- 
lecting the booty, but the cry arose “ Sauve qui petU ! " 
and the forces of Compi^gne retreated in disorder with the 
Burgundians following hard at their heels, so that when 
they readhed the bridge-head, friend and foe were so 
mixed together that the artillery from the walls could not 
be used. However, by means of the boats, moored to the 
river-bank, the great majority of the men reached the 
city in safety. Meanwhile, Joan was covering the retreat 
of her followers. Again and again she drove back the 
Burgundians, and performed such deeds of valour as to 
awaken the admiration of her foes. Gradually, as the 
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hours passed, the numbers of the Burgundians were being 
augmented whilst the bulk of her followers were safe 
behind the fortifications of the city. Her companions 
begged her to seek safety in flight. They even took her 
horse by the bridle to lead her away. Her only reply was : 

AUez en avant ! Ils sont d nous/* (Forward ! they 
are ours). Brave words that had often served her well, 
but now so unavailing. At length she found herself in a 
comer of the breastwork that guarded the bridge — what in 
Frfinch is called the boulevarde. A similar fortification was 
at Orleans before the Tourelles, where she had gained her 
greatest victory. She was now at the bridge-head, but 
between her and the bridge were the English soldiers 
of Montgomery. The danger that the bridge would be 
captured was increasing. Let it be remembered there 
were only five hundred men to defend the city, and a 
portion of that army had been in the conflict during the 
afternoon. There was already a much larger army of 
Burgundians and English before the walls. De Flavy 
gave the order. The drawbridge was raised. The 
portcullis (herse) was lowered and Joan was now in the 
meadow with her little company of followers, fighting for 
dear life. It would have been easy to have killed her, 
for she and her followers were surrounded on every side 
by overwhelming numbers. She was too valuable to be 
killed. Everyone easily recognized her by her brilliant 
uniform. It was the Maid who was within their grasp — 
the Maid of Orleans, the Maid who was foremost in every 
attack, and who was ever the last to flee. 

“ Rendezvouz I ** they cried, the words that had so often 
been on her own lips 

“ J'ai jut 6 et hailU ma foi d autre que vous et je lui en 
iiendrai mon serment” (I have sworn and pledged my 
faith to another than you, and I will hold by my oath). 
At length one of the archers pulled her from the saddle, 
and she lay helpless on the ground. Completely over- 
powered, she surrendered to Lyonnel dc Wandomme, 
who was in the service of my lord of Luxembourg. At 
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the same time all her immediate followers were taken 
captive, her faithful steward D'Aulon, who ever cherished 
her memory with veneration, Poton his brother, and 
Pierre d’Arc her own brother. 

So passed Joan of Arc from the stage of military 
history which was illuminated by her presence, to the 
V ia Dolorosa that lay before her. Brave she had ever been, 
brave was she to the end. Had she been among the first 
to flee, how easy for her to have reached the protecting 
walls of Compifegne. It was because of her eagerness to 
save her followers that she was no longer able to save her- 
self. If the marvels that had attended her first campaign 
no longer appeared, if defeat instead of victory was to be 
her portion, she was still the heroic Joan calling forth 
from the pen of Chastellain, a Burgundian writer, these 
words of eulogy : 

** No woman could have equalled the deeds of valour 
she performed. In order to protect her company from 
disaster she was ready to brave every danger, so that on 
her last day under arms she remained in the rear of the 
retreat, and at the head of the more valiant of her 
companions with her face towards the foe.'* 

She had surrendered to Lyonncl de Wandomme, who 
received his own reward, but she was really the prisoner 
of his commander, my lord of Luxembourg. Disarmed, 
she was led to the camp at Margny. That evening the 
Duke of Burgundy came to see her. He proclaimed the 
tidings to the four winds of heaven. Joan of Arc, a 
prisoner ! England could breathe again. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


JOAN IN CAPTIVITY 

W HEN one reads for the first time of the cap- 
ture of Joan of Arc at the bridge-head of 
Compi^gne and learns that at her approach 
the portcullis was lowered and the drawbridge raised, 
there is awakened in the mind the suspicion that De 
Flavj'. the commander of the city, had acted a double 
part. Why, it is asked, was the drawbridge raised to 
prevent further access to the city ? Why was no sortie 
attempted to rescue Joan from the hands of the I ur- 
gundians? Surdy, it is contended, some spec^ risk 
might have been undertaken to rescue Joan. A more 
intimate knowledge of tiie facts reveals that He Havy 
had no other alternative than to shut off all accMS to 
the city, and that any sortie would have been futile. 
It has been ascertained that the defenders only numbered 
five hundred men. The city was besieged. In a besieged 
city the question of food supply is a pressi^ otc , an 
a larger army could not wisely be maintained, o owing 
the skirmish at Margny the whole army of the Duke ol 
Burgundy had been summoned to the scene of actioii. 
an army that numbered five thousand men. Tne _ 
soldiers of Montgomery were already at the bn^e- 
head. Had the bridge remained open the city mignt 
have been captured. A sortie would have been equaUy 
useless. How were a few hundred men to face “ 
of tho usa nds ? Thesc men could defend the city behm 
tlic walls. In the open field they would have been 
annihilated. Andrew Lang sums up the situation m 

these words : . .. 

" The charge of treachery against De Flavy is quite 
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baseless. He could neither succour the Maid by a sortie, 
nor leave the drawbridge down in face of a charge of 
Englishmen, whom Monstrelet could number at five 
thousand men. His first duty was to the town which 
he so manfully and successfully defended.” 

There is one fact, however, that Andrew Lang over- 
looks. All that took place on that afternoon was clearly 
visible from the walls. De Flavy was in command. 
Wliy, it may be asked, was no warning sent to Joan of 
the movements of the garrisons at Clairoix and Vciiettc 
and Coudon ? It was his duty to protect the little band 
that had sallied forth in defence of the city. No warniiif; 
was given, nor was any reinforcement sent out. The 
charge of treason was formulated against De Flavy at 
an early period. The question can never be definitely 
settled. 

But there is one point that is definitely settled. No 
tears were shed either by De Flavy, the commander, or 
by the Archbishop at the capture of Joan. The Arch- 
bishop's letter to the people at Reims (Proch, t v, p. 
clearly indicates his mental attitude towards the captive 
” She would not listen to good advice,” he declared, 
” but acted in a manner that pleased herself.” He 
quoted the words that ” William the Shepherd ” had 
spoken regarding Joan. ” God,” said William, ” had 
allowed Joan to be taken prisoner because she had 
become the embodiment of pride, and because of the 
rich accoutrements that she wore. She had not acted 
in accordance with the Divine WiU, but had done what 
seemed good in her own eyes.” 

It was at this time the Archbishop took ” William 
the Shepherd ” under his care. Joan had been taken 
captive ; ” William the Shepherd ” would supplant her. 
and “ William ” promised to perform greater man^t^l^ 
than Joan had ever accomplished. He was one of i^he 
many visionaries of the period who had been stirred 
into activity by the achievements of the Maid. 
Archbishop believed in the possibility of Supernormal 
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Powers furthering the interests of the kingdom, but he 
never quite forgot the interview with Joan at Troyes, 
iior could he ever quite forgive her intellectual superiority. 
Their views of the political situation at that period 
differed emphatically. The Archbishop favoured a 
treaty with the Duke of Burgundy, a policy which in 
subsequent years was effective enough. But in 1429 Joan 
maintained (and she was right, and was proved to be 
right) that the Duke of Burgundy was only postponing 
active hostilities by his treaties. It was by his treaties 
that the Duke of Burgundy was able to hold the hand 
of Charles from attacking Paris until Bedford was able 
to reinforce the defenders. Tlie Archbishop was a 
sincere Catholic, one who was willing to serve his country 
in his own way, and who in after years at the Congress 
of Arras brought about the reconciliation of the Duke of 
Burgundy with Charles; but whilst he was a man of 
ability he could never quite forgive Joan of Arc. Joan 
transcended him, and she knew it. When she was cap- 
tured he could have exercised his vast influence on her 
behalf, for she was captured in his diocese. He never 
lifted a finger to save her from the fate that awaited her. 
Joan knew perfectly well she had nothing to expect from 
the Archbishop. 

There was another Voice reached Charles at this time 
that spoke a different language. Two eminent Divines, 
Br. J. Gerson and Jacques Gelu, had written treatises 
(which are still extant) on Joan of Arc immediately after 
tile coronation of the King at Reims. These treatises 
are interesting as revealing Uie workings of the ecclesiasti- 
cal mind favourable to King Charles on the deeds per- 
formed by the Maid. The aged Archbishop of Embrun, 
Jacques Gelu, who had been the tutor of King Charles 
during his boyhood, dispatched to him a special letter 
regarding Joan. This Archbishop had always looked 
upon her with favour, and had seen in her the being 
raised up by Heaven to save France. In his letter he 
exhorted the King to examine his conscience, and to use 
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every effort regardless of expense to recover Joan. And 
he added more definitely : 

" I recommend you to recover that girl and ransom 
her life, that you spare neither means nor money (what- 
ever the price may be) unless you are prepared to incur 
upon yourself the indelible stain of a blameworthy 
ingratitude.** That letter certainly was firm enough, 
and the antithesis of the letter to his people by the 
Archbishop of Reims. 

It would have been open to Charles to have ransomed 
Joan ; and this was what my lord of Luxembourg 
expected. The fighting of that period was curious in 
this respect. Comparatively few were killed, but many 
were taken prisoners, and subsequently ransomed by 
their relatives. When Sir William Glasdsile, Lord Molyns 
and Lord Poynting and other notable chiefs fell into the 
Loire at the Battle of the Tourelles and were drowned 
there was loud lamentation on the part of the Orleauists 
at the financial loss thereby involved. Had these leaders 
been taken prisoners they would have represented a 
vast sum to be paid for their ransom ; at the bottom of 
the Loire they were not worth a sou. My lord of Luxem- 
bourg kept Joan for a time at Clairoix in the hope that 
Charles would at once enter into negotiations for her 
release. As the aged Archbishop of Embrun had stated 
in his letter to the King, no expense, no outlay, however 
great, should have been grudged to ransom Joan in view 
of the service she had rendered to France. Charles 
remained dumb. He had welcomed “ William the 
Shepherd ** at his Court, and “ William the Shepherd '* 
would eclipse Joan. So he and his advisers reasoned: 
and he stands to-day at the bar of the world's tribunal 
guilty of the ingratitude which the aged prelate pointed 
out would be the judgment pronounced upon him. 

My lord of Luxembourg waited in vain for any 
message from Charles regarding the Maid, but he was 
promptly informed by the Doctors of the University of 
Paris that he was to hand over Joan to their tender 
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care, who had, at that time, burned La Peronne, a 
follower of Joan, and who had Catherine de la Rochelle 
in their hands. Catherine only escaped by denouncing 
Joan and all her works. The University desired, above 
all, to get possession of Joan. In an eloquent and care- 
fully worded letter the authorities pointed out to Jean de 
Luxembourg how great a service he would render to 
Christendom if he would forthwith despatch Joan to 
Paris. But the University offered no money ! This was 
to be an act of virtue on the part of Jean for which he 
would be recompensed in the Hereafter. My lord of 
Luxembourg was in need of money, and paid no heed to 
the remonstrances of the University. 

As Charles and his Government remained indifferent 
he removed his prisoner to Beaulieu for greater safety. 
Beaulieu was a castle of great strength. Here Joan 
rejoined D'Aulon, her faithful steward, who had been 
taken captive along with her. He, poor man, was con- 
cerned for the inhabitants of Compidgne, who, it was 
rumoured, would be put to the sword when the city 
was taken. Joan replied to him witli the same con- 
fidence that had always sustained her. 

“ No, no, that will not take place. All the towns and 
cities that om: Heavenly King has reduced and given 
back to our gentle King Charles through me will never 
be retaken by our enemies so long as they show any 
resolution to defend themselves.” 

At Beaulieu she was treated with great courtesy, but 
she held herself free to escape if an opportunity was 
offered. She would never bind herself by any promise 
to remain in captivity if escape was possible. From the 
beginning to the end of her captivity there always floated 
before her mind the dream of some miraculous deliver- 
«uice. It is a very human Joan we discover in the hands 
of the Burgundians — a Joan that seems to descend from 
‘Abnormal heights to the level of ordinary mortals. Cap- 
tivity did not suit her at aU. She was at this period 
eighteen years of age and five months. Behind her lay 

L 
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the achievements of Orleans and Reims. And here she 
was shut up like a caged eagle at Beaulieu ! Most cer- 
tainly she would escape if she could. Life was dear to 
her as it is dear to all of us at eighteen. One day she 
locked her keeper in the room she herself occupied and 
simply walked out ! Unfortunate Joan ! The concierge 
saw and knew her ; and would not allow her to clear 
tlie gateway. It was a brave attempt, and deserved a 
better ending. She was recaptured and taken back 
to the castle, and then in the month of August removed 
to Beaurevoir, which was at a greater distance from the 
French army. At Beaurevoir she was confined in a room 
at the top of a tower sixty feet high. In this castle she 
met the aunt of my lord of Luxembourg, his wife and 
his daughter by his first marriage. These ladies likewise 
treated Joan with great kindness. They begged her to 
resume female dress, but Joan, for reasons of her own, 
prefened to remain in male attire. She declared regard* 
ing these ladies, that with the exception of the Queen 
there were no other ladies in the land she loved so well 

The aunt of Jean de Luxembourg was a remarkable 
woman, and one who was mainly responsible for one 
gratifying incident in the life of Joan which will be 
.subsequently recorded. She had at one time been p 
M aid of Honour to the Queen Isobel, and was godmother 
to Charles VII. At this time she was sixty-seven years 
of age and near her end. She was a devout Catholic: 
and it was their common love of the Catholic faith and 
of all the sacred truths for which the Catholic faith stands 
witness that drew the Damosel de Luxembourg into such 
close spiritual fellowship with this Domremy maiden who 
had become a captive in the hands of her nephew. Indeed, 
she went so far as to beg my lord of Luxembourg not 
to sell his captive to the English authorities, who wen* 
already making overtures for her purchase. The Damosel 
de Luxembourg loved Joan of Arc and Joan of Arc loved 
the Damosel, and ever remembered her with gratitude. 

At Beaurevoir an incident occurred that might have 
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been passed over in this nairative had it not been asserted 
III these modem days that Joan was devoid ol beauty 
and female charm, tlial there was no romance in her life, 
that, in short, she possessed no personal attractions 
for the opposite sex. Everyone familiar with the facts 
of her life knows that such statements are without 
foundation. At Beaurevoir she was visited by a knight. 
Sir Aimond de Macy by name, who at once fell in love 
with her, and who did not hesitate to indicate the wamith 
of his affection. Anatole France reports this incident 
111 liis own way : (Vte de Jeanne I)' Arc, p. 203.) 

A gentleman belonging to the Burgundian party 
named Aimond de Macy visited her frequently, and 
found pleasure in her conversation. She kept him in 
liis own place, and in all her bearing towards him showed 
herself strictly honourable. Nevertheless Sir Aimond, 
who was about thirty years of age, found her very agree- 
able. If one is to believe the testimony of certain mem- 
bers of her own party, Joan, although she was beautiful, 
did not awaken desire on the part of the opposite sex, 
but that remarkable grace operated only on the Armag- 
iiacs : it certainly did not extend to the Burgundians. 
Sir Aimond de Macy was in nowise influenced by it, 
for one day he tried to put his hand in her bosom. She 
at once prevented him and repelled him with all her 
^'trength. Sir Aimond de Macy concluded, as more than 
one man would have done in his place, that Joan was 
endowed with a rare virtue. He would have gone bail 
on that " (Prods t. Ill, pp. 120, 121). 

This incident reported by her faithful historian at 
once disproves all assertions that Joan had no personal 
beauty or personal charm. Our own view, based on the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, is that Joan of Arc was 
endowed with great personal charm, and could easily 
have been married had she so desired it. That she 
iiltimately contemplated marriage is evident from her 
reported conversation with Sir Robert de Baudricourt, 
t>ut she subordinated all ideas of marriage until her 
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Mission was accomplished. The greatness of her destiny 
raised her, for the time being, above ordinary ideals. 

At this period one appears on the scene whose name 
for all time will be associated with the trial of Joan of Arc. 
He is known to us as Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. 
He was a remarkable man, a conscientious, painstaking 
man, one of that large company who imagine the last 
word has been spoken as regards truth, that the world 
is already perfect, and that all that is needed is to main- 
tain the status quo without further adjustment or amend- 
ment. He was not necessarily a wicked man. He was 
neither better nor worse than the sixty odd assessors 
who were subsequently to be associated with him at 
the Trial. He differed only from them in this respect 
that being in a large measure responsible for the conduct 
of the Trial he showed considerable zeal in the prosecu- 
tion of Joan, and, further, it was by his lips the final 
sentence was pronounced. There is this fact likewise to 
be noted. He claimed Joan as his prisoner. She had 
been captured, he maintained, within the diocese of 
Beauvais, and it was therefore his prerogative as the 
Bishop to deal with her. This claim has been questioned 
in these latter days. Be that as it may, Pierre Cauchon 
now appears before us as the representative of the Catholic 
party in the north of France, who were determined to 
put an end to Joan's activities. He was a native of 
Reims. He had been Rector of the University of Paris 
in 1403. He was a man of extreme views. Whatever 
cause he espoused he espoused with his whole heart. 
So antagonistic was he to the royal cause in France 
that when Beauvais ceded to Charles in 1429 he was 
driven from his See by the inhabitants who preferred 
their King to their Bishop. Doubtless he felt some 
regret at the loss of his revenues. On the other hand, 
he had been made Councillor of Henry VI of England 
and Aumonier of France. 

It was this Pierre Cauchon who was entrusted by 
the English authorities to negotiate with Jean de 
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Luxembourg for the purchase of Joan. The price 
offered was j£io,ooo. Jean de Luxembourg needed the 
money, and agreed to sell Joan for that sum. But 
he suspected Cauchon and Cauchon suspected him. 
Jean de Luxembourg knew perfectly well that if the 
money were not paid down he might be left under the 
dm tree with pious exhortations to console him ; and 
Cauchon dreaded lest Charles might offer to Jean a 
higher sum, and that Joan would escape him. His 
fears in that respect were groundless. This accounts for 
the prolonged captivity of Joan. There was no money 
ill England. Eighty years of war had emptied the ex- 
chequer. Hence, Bedford the Regent imposed a special 
tax on Normandy by means of which a sum of eighty 
tliousand livres tournois was to be realized, and £10,000 
was to be deducted from this amount and given to my 
lord of Luxembourg for Joan. To carry out this trans- 
action required time. The preliminary contract was 
agreed to. Joan was sold to the English. Here it is 
pertinent to observe that Joan of Arc was captured by 
the Burgundians and sold by them to England for the 
price of £10,000. Her death is a blot on the fair name 
of England, but it cannot be ignored that she was deliber- 
ately sold by her own countrymen to the English authori- 
ties after Jean de Luxembourg had waited in vain for 
any proposal from Charles, and that she was subsequently 
condemned by the representatives of her own Church in 
the north of France. The responsibility, therefore, for 
the tragic death of Joan of Arc must necessarily be 
divided between France and England. It was the secular 
arm of England that carried out the sentence pronounced 
by the Bishop of Beauvais. 

The attitude of Charles, the King she had led to his 
coronation at Reims, has also to be considered. Charles, 

we have seen, was in the hands of the Archbishop of 
l^tdms and La Tr^mouille. There were many noble 
huights that had been captured by Joan, among them 
ihe Earl of Suffolk and Sir John I'albot, who in later 
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years became the Earl of Shrewsbury, and who might 
have been exchanged for her. So that her ransom, 
great as the sum may have been, could have been arranged 
in some manner. Jean de Luxembourg would have pre- 
ferred to have seen Joan at liberty rather than that he 
himself should be a party to her martyrdom at Rouen 
The English had made no secret of the fact that if ever 
she fell into their hands she would be burned as a witch. 
That was the taunt Sir William Glasdale flung at her 
on the bridge of Orleans. She knew perfectly well the 
fate that awaited her if ever she was delivered into 
English hands. And her King knew it, and his council 
knew it, and still they remained indifferent. The only 
interpretation that can be put on the situation is thal 
King and Archbishop and council were resolved to get 
quit of Joan. There rests upon them the indelible charge 
of deserting the girl in her desperate extremity — ^the girl 
who had served them so bravely and so well. 

Unhappy Joan ! In her tower at Beaurevoir she 
learned that the transaction was une fait accompli. She 
had been sold to the English ! Her room was sixty feet 
above the ground. Sixty feet ! She was still gravely 
concerned for the fate of the people of Compi^gne. A 
report had reached her that if Compi^gne were taken 
the inhabitants would be put to the sword. And here 
she was cooped up in this tower sixty feet above the 
ground. Sixty feet I And she had been sold to the 
English — the “ Godons " that she had scorned, the 

Godons ” that she had wished to scatter as sheep and 
send packing back to their own island. The desire for 
freedom became for her a consuming passion. She would 
leap from the tower. There was the faint, far-ofl chance 
of escape ; and if it was to be death, well, it would be 
death by burning in any case. She would only anticipate 
what would become a reality. 

She consulted her Voices. She was concerned about 
Compiegne and the probable massacre of the inhabitants 
if the city were taken. She demanded of Saint Catherine : 
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How can God allow the good people of Compi^gne 
to die, seeing they have been so loyal to their King ? " 
She also revealed her purpose to seek either death or 
freedom by leaping from the tower. Saint Catherine 
replied : 

You are not to leap. God will aid you, and in the 
same way He will aid the people of Compi^ne." 

(As a matter of fact the siege of Compi^ne was raised 
on October 25th of that year.) 

Joan replied : 

“ Since God will aid the people of Compi^ne, I wish 
to be there.’* 

“ You are to take ever5rthing in good part,” said 
Saint Catherine. ” You will not be delivered until you 
have seen the King of England.” Joan answered with 
some petulance that she had no desire to see the King of 
England, and that she would much prefer to die rather 
than fall into English hands. 

Left to her own reflections the desire to escape in- 
creased. If it was to be death, death by leaping was 
infinitely preferable to death by burning. Sixty feet ! 
It is a tremendous leap I She had already been a prisoner 
for wellnigh four months, and no word of cheer had 
reached her from Charles, or from any of her former 
friends. Alone in her tower she weighed up the situation. 
Did she think of her early years, the years of simplicity 
and comparative quiet she had spent in the fields around 
Domremy ? Did she remember at all the few weeks of 
glorious triumph in which she acted as the visible vice- 
gerent of God in rescuing France from doom ? All such 
reflections were doubtless excluded from her mind. 
Joan was desperate. Sixty feet I She was a soldier, 
and a soldier can take risks that are not allowed to the 
civilian. It was for freedom she leaped, and she leaped 
from the tower of Beaurevoir. 

When Joan regained consciousness she was neither 
dead nor in Compi^ne. She was back in the tower of 
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Beaurevoir. It is another proof of the magnificent 
health with which she was endowed that within a few 
days she had recovered. Of the many extraordinary 
incidents in this girl's life few are more inexplicable than 
this leap from the room in the tower that was sixty feet 
above ground. Many writers get over the difficulty by 
stating she used her bedclothes as a kind of rope, and 
that the rope broke in the descent. This may have 
been, but in discussing the incident with her judges 
(and the judges went into the matter very fully, as they 
founded upon this incident a grave charge of homicide) 
Joan always stated that she deliberately leaped. The 
psychic explanation (which we believe is the true one) 
is that Joan in some mysterious manner was upheld 
during the descent, as in cases where levitation has 
occurred, otherwise it was impossible she could have 
recovered the use of her faculties in a few days. In the 
Cordeliers Chronicle, quoted by Father AyroUes, Vol. Ill, 
p. 463, it is stated that the rope broke during her 
descent from the tower, so that there is some evidence* 
for the theory that a rope was used. 

Roman Catholic writers exonerate Joan from any 
guilt in this matter. They claim for her the privilege 
of her calling. A soldier is bound to take risks. Winston 
Churchill, when he escaped from the Boers in the Boer 
War, took his life in his hands. He might have been 
shot. Many a soldier in the Great War did the same. 
Some escaped ; as many others whose names remain 
unknown paid the supreme penalty. Joan herself 
acknowledged that she had erred, confessed and was 
forgiven. 

Her Voices had told her that she would not be delivered 
until she had seen the King of England. This at the 
time appeared to be an enigmatical statement, but 
Destiny was busy in bringing about its fulfilment. 
Henry VI was only nine months old when Henry V, 
his father, died in 1422. Bedford, his uncle, had acted 
as Regent in France during the infancy of the King 
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Henry VI, in 1430, was about nine years of age ; and 
it had been agreed that with his court he should be 
brought to Rouen with an army of ten thousand men 
to retrieve the shattered fortunes of the English. He 
was already on the way to Rouen, where he remained in 
residence for nearly two years, and was crowned King of 
France at Paris in the end of 1431. 

Two gentlemen from the towns of the Loire visited 
Joan at Beaurevoir; and at her own request sent her 
some money to meet her immediate necessities — some 
20 ecus of gold. 

The leap from the tower of Beaurevoir put an end to 
the gentler treatment Joan had received during the first 
six months of her captivity. Jean de Luxembourg was 
concerned about his prisoner. Her life was worth £10,000 
to him. She was at once transferred to Arras, where she 
was far beyond any attempt at rescue on the part of the 
French army, and where in the formidable fortress she 
could be more carefully guarded. This took place towards 
the end of September. 

It was at .Ajrras her picture was painted by a Scottish 
artist, but this picture has disappeared. Whilst Joan 
was at Arras the tax that had been levied on Normandy 
yielded eighty thousand Itvres turnois, fully £80,000 ; 
and of this sum ten thousand livres turnois was taken by 
Pierre Cauchon and paid to Jean de Luxembourg for 
Joan of Arc. Such are some of the privileges of a con- 
quered people. In the end that sum cost the English 
dear. The people of Normandy never forgot that they 
were made to pay for the blood of their national heroine ; 
and when accounts a few years afterwards came to be 
settled as between Normandy and England that fact 
was not forgotten. In mid-November the transaction was 
completed. Jean de Luxembourg received his £10,000 ; 
Joan of Arc was transferred to Dnigy and afterwards 
to the castle of Crotoy, which is situated on the coast 
where the Sonune debouches into the sea. It was here 
that she for the first and only time saw the sea. At 
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Crotoy she was visited by the Demoiselles d'AbbeviUe, but 
what was more important for her, it was here that 
Saint Michael again communed with her and comforted 
her. She crossed the Somme, and was taken to Eu and 
Dieppe, and thence to Rouen, which she reached about 
mid-December. 

Henry VI had reached Rouen in the month of August, 
and was resident in the old castle of Philippe-Auguste, 
one of the most important castles of the period ; and of 
which only a single tower now remains. It was in this 
castle that Joan was kept a prisoner. The Earl of Warwick 
was governor of Rouen and of this castle. He was 
deeply interested in the fate of Joan. He, above all 
others, desired that she should be judged by a tribunal 
of the Church, and condemned as a witch. He had a 
special object in that. If Joan was proved to be a witch 
it could be held and piously believed that all her victories, 
and especially the coronation of Charles at Reims, was 
simply the work of the devil ! Warwick had resolved, 
along with Bedford, to re-establish the English power 
in France. It seemed to him ridiculous to believe that 
the triumphs of eighty years in war were all to be shattered 
by a village girl of nineteen summers. The boy- King 
Henry VI was in the castle at Rouen, the members of 
the court had arrived, the new army from England 
was ready for action. What was essential for the success 
of the new army was to discredit Joan and all her works, 
and to proclaim to the world that Charles VII, who had 
been crowned at Reims, had been crowned through the 
machinations of a witch. There was a far deeper meaning 
in the triiil of Joan of Arc than what appears on the 
surface. The English authorities, once she was in their 
hands, could easily have sewn her in a sack and thrown 
her into the Seine, as they did with " William the Shep- 
herd " at a later period, or have promptly burned her 
at the stake for the defeats they had suffered at her handle. 
It was the throne they wished to attack, and to prove 
that the coronation at Reims was destitute alike of 
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validity or authority. They recognized that it was a 
masterstroke on the part ’of Joan to have had Charles 
crowned at Reims, for thereby he became, as she claimed, 
a King in reality ; and the French nation had a visible 
and recognized head. Their policy was to render that 
coronation null and void as the work of a sorceress, 
and to have Henry VI crowned at Paris notwithstanding 
his tender years. The French people must needs have 
a King, and they would provide them with a King. 

Warwick had a willing tool in the person of Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. Cauchon knew that the 
only way to preferment in the north of France was 
through English influence. He was an applicant for 
the Archbishopric of Rouen which was vacant at that 
period. He had behind him a remarkable career ; 
and it was his ambition to become one of the leading 
political figures in the English administration of 
France which he, with many others, looked upon 
as an assured fact. He had been driven from his 
palace at Beauvais, and had suffered the loss of his 
episcopal revenues through the victories of Joan. 
He had been the negotiator between the English 
authorities and Jean de Luxembourg for the purchase 
of the Maid. Looked at from a modem point of view 
he was the last man in the world who should have been 
appointed judge in the Trial. We are dealing, however, 
with facts pertaining to the fifteenth century, and with 
England seeking to restore her shattered fortunes in 
France; and, hence, during the next five months of 
Joan’s brief life it will be Pierre Cauchon and his assessors 
who will be in evidence as her accusers and her judges. 

Behind them all and guiding their policy with an in- 
flexible will was Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
in his early manhood had been the hero of many a tourna- 
ment, who had visited Jerusalem as a pilgrim, who had 
proved himself to be the avowed enemy of the Lollards 
nnd the chosen champion of the Church, who had 
negotiated successfully the Treaty of Troyes, and who 
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in all his bearing was the embodiment of English courtesy. 
This was the man who was resolved that Joan of Arr 
would be dealt with as a sorceress and burnt as a sorceress ; 
and who was equally determined, with the advent of the 
youthful King, that the fair fields of a conquered France 
would soon become the dearest possession of the English 
crown. During eighty years England had fought for 
France. It was too ridiculous to imagine that the vic- 
tories of Crecy and Harfleur and Agincourt and the 
Conquest of Normandy were all to be dissipated by the 
dreams and voices of a village girl. So thought Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ; and many were in ftil) 
agreement with him. Joan of Arc v/as to be tried by 
a full Court, and with full recognition of all the forms 
of the Inquisition ; but there was one clause in the legal 
documents by which she was given over to the Bishop 
of Beauvais and his assessors which is worthy of atten- 
tion. It was to the effect that if she was not found 
guilty by ecclesiastical law she would be given back to 
her English owners to be dealt with by them as they 
deemed expedient. It was the desire of Warwick to 
have Joan condemned by the Church as a witch, but 
failing that he knew how to act. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE TRIAL 

I T is a remarkable fact that to Warwick and his 
coadjutor, the Bishop of Beauvais, Joan owes her 
immortality. Had there been no Trial we would 
have known next to nothing of Joan of Arc beyond her 
military achievements, whereas, as the result of the Trial 
and of the Rehabilitation Process in 1456, the main 
incidents of her life are set in the light of day, and estab- 
lished on the sworn testimony of upwards of one hundred 
witnesses. The Bishop of Beauvais resolved that there 
would be a bcau-proces, that is, the Trial would be con- 
ducted in due legal form according to the rules of the 
Inquisition. To the student familiar with the facts it 
is clear that the Grand-Inquisitor did not desire to be 
associated with the Trial. The Grand-Inquisitor was 
Jean Gravenent, resident in Paris, who was engaged 
in a case at Saint-Lo, but the tried of Joan of Arc was 
a Trial of national importance alike for France and 
England ; and it is remarkable that during the five 
nionths the Trial lasted the Grand-Inquisitor never once 
put in an appearance. His deputy, Le Maitre, of whom 
little is known beyond the fact that he was Prior in the 
Convent of Saint-Jacques in Rouen, had “ conscientious 
scruples ** as to his joining the tribunal ; and whilst the 
J'rial began on February 21st, 1431, it was only on 
March 13th that he took his place on the bench, and 
diis at the order of his Superior. His presence was 
necessary in order to give validity to the proceedings. 
Eeyond appointing his officers, Le Maitre made no 
special contribution to the Trial — ^at least no remark 
escaped his lips that was deemed worthy of being reported. 

157 
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The Bishop of Beauvais and Le Maitre were the judges 
in the case ; the numerous assessors were present to 
give counsel. These assessors were summoned from all 
parts of Normandy, and consisted mainly of Bishops, 
Abbots and Canons with distinguished representatives 
from the University of Paris, whilst as to points of law 
they had the guidance of twelve learned English barristers 
at that time resident in Rouen. Jean d'Estivet was 
appointed Prosecutor, Manchon and Collet (Boisguillame) 
were appointed Clerks of Court, and Massieu acted as 
usher. Taquel acted as a subordinate Clerk from 
March 14th. Manchon kept the report of the proceedijigs, 
questions and answers being given. 

It is this report, scrupulously kept by Manchon, that 
affords us the information we possess regarding the Trial. 
Thomas Courcelles, one of the representatives from Paris, 
an eminent scholar of the period, was instructed by the 
Bishop of Beauvais to render Manchon's notes and 
narrative into Latin. Five copies were made and duly 
attested. Three of these original copies still exist, two 
in the National Library at Paris, and one made for the 
King of England, which is in the Corps Legislatif, Paris. 
In what is Imown as the D'Urfian MSS. we have part of 
Manchon's notes in French. It was the work of 
Quicherat to render these manuscripts, which he dis- 
covered among the national archives, into modem 
French ; and it was his labours that led to the intense 
modem interest that has been manifest in Joan. So 
true is it that Warwick and Cauchon together were the 
means of conferring upon her the diadem of immortality. 
By means of these documents that still exist Joan of 
Arc has become one of the most real figures in history. 
Champion has brought the work of Quicherat up to date. 
In his two volumes (1920-1921) we have alike the Latin 
and the French version of the Trial, with the more recent 
information that has been gleaned during the intervening 
years.^ 

See Appendix, Note F, Contemporaneous Te.stimony. 
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The question whether Joan of Arc had a fair trial is 
one on which students of her life differ widely. There 
arc many who maintain that Cauchon, with the evidence 
before him and supplied by Joan herself, had no other 
alternative than to send her to the stake. Tliere arc 
others who see in Cauchon the impersonation of malice 
and cruelty, one who entirely forgot his sacred office in 
his character as a diplomat, and who simply wore Joan 
down by her long examinations, and a trial extending 
to upwards of four months, until he was able to extract 
from her a recantation which convicted her of sorcery ; 
and that having at last wrung from her that recantation 
the tragedy of the Old Market promptly followed. There 
can be no doubt that Pierre Cauchon and his assessors 
had a passion to shelter themselves behind forms of 
procedure. The forms of procedure are not called in 
question : it was the aim they had in view that was all 
\^rong. They were entirely wrong as to their estimate 
of the character of the Maid : they were entirely wrong 
in the view they entertained of the future destiny of 
iTanct! Hence, it has followed that they themselves 
are at the bar of judgment, and only a solitary advocate 
licre and there can be heard in their defence. It is one 
of the many controversies that has arisen regarding Joan, 
and which may never be permanently settled. One thing 
is clear — there was no love lost between Joan and Cauchon. 
She faced liim day after day at the Trial and she faces 
him still in the presence of the assembled nations. Joan 
liied at the stake in 1431, and Cauchon died as Bishop 
of Lisieux in 1442 in the odour of sanctity. To-day 
the positions are somewhat reversed. 

In several respects a greater measure of justice was 
meted out to Joan than to many others. William the 
Shepherd," who was Joan’s successor in the eyes of the 
Archbishop of Reims, was simply sewn into a sack and 
tossed into the Seine. The English did not trouble 
themselves about him greatly. He had accomplished 
nothing notable. It was different with Joan. She and 
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all her doings had to be discredited, and that was the 
real object of the Trial. Even in its judicial form many 
of Cauchon's contemporaries expressed their disapproval 
and declared it to be illegal. Among these was Jean 
Lohier, a well-known divine in Normandy, who took 
exception to the Trial on the groimd that Joan was not 
allowed an advocate and had to speak in her own defence. 
He declared that the judges would catch her in her 
answers, and that if she adhered to her position that her 
Voices were real, she would be condemned. He main- 
tained that if she had contented herself with saying 
“ It seems to me,'* then no judge could have condemned 
her. Jean Lohier advanced several other cogent reasons 
against the legality of the proceedings, and added what 
is significant for us : "I perceive that her judges are 
actuated by hatrdd towards her more than by any other 
sentiment. Their intention is to put her to death.” 
After so expressing himself and fiatly refusing to be in 
any way identified with the Bishop of Beauvais in his 
proceedings, Jean Lohier found it to be expedient for 
his own safety to make a hasty departure from Rouen 

Nicolas de Houppeville, a notable divine, was of the 
same opinion as Lohier. Cauchon was furious and 
summoned him to appear in his presence. De Houppe- 
ville was put in prison, and only escaped through the 
influence of the Abbot of Fecamp and other friends. 
He, too, found it to be expedient to betake himself to 
the north. 

Meanwhile Cauchon had not been idle. Warwick and 
the University of Paris had remonstrated with him 
regarding the long delay that had taken place, but 
their censures were undeserved. The Bishop had sent 
out deputies to the various towns and villages where 
Joan had been active in order to discover what charges 
could be formulated against her. He even sent to Dom- 
remy to make enquiries, and was rather annoyed that 
no serious charge as regards her conduct there could be 
framed against lier. The people of Domremy had learned 
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to appreciate Joan. Cauchon was now ready to proceed. 
He had gathered around Tiim a large body of assessors 
so that he could count on at least from forty to sixty 
representatives being present at each sederunt. The 
University of Paris was represented by Jean Beaup^re, 
Rector in 1412, Guillaume Erart. Nicolas Midi and 
Thomas Courcelles. Thomas Courcelles was at that 
time a young man. He became in after years a burning 
and a shining light — one on whom the heavens seemed 
to smile. He distinguished himself at the council which 
was being held at Basle. It is stated by Andrew Lang 
that he received 113 livres (fully £113) for his services 
in connection with the Trial. We can only surmise that 
this sum was paid for his work of translation. Courcelles 
found himself in lather an awkwarc^ position at the 
Rehabilitation Process in 1456. His memory as regards 
the main events had become singularly defective, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that he himself in Latin 
had made several copies of Manchon's report. There 
was also present Thomas Fiefvd, Rector of the University 
in 1427. These representatives from the Sorbonne took 
an active part in the subsequent proceedings — especially 
Beaup^re, Midi, Erart and Courcelles. With this formid- 
able array of learning and piety and legal acumen to 
sustain him, the Bishop of ^auvais proceeded with his 
investigations. 


M 



CHAPTER XX 


JOAN IN THE CASTLE OF ROUEN 

J OAN OF ARC is stated to have been bom on January 
6th, 1412. On January 6th, 1431. the year of her 
Trial, she was therefore nineteen years of age. 
During that brief period she had traversed the greater 
part of central France. Her star had arisen in the east, 
and was about to set in the west. She had at her credit 
achievements which were to determine the destinies 
of two great nations — France and England. Her name 
had become a household word in her own land, and in 
foreign parliaments her deeds had been recounted. 
Kings were eager to learn from their ambassadors how 
a peasant maiden had roused again to white heat the 
chivalry of France. She was therefore no ordinary 
prisoner. One of the occupants of Rouen Castle at this 
time along with her was Henry VI of England who in 
1422 had been proclaimed King of France when he was 
a mere infant. He was crowned in Paris in December 
1431. Joan's Voices had informed her at Beaurevoir 
that it was necessary for her to see the King of England. 
She had replied that she had no desire to see the King 
of England. Wliat she desired above all was liberty to 
fight for France. Whilst it is not stated in the record, 
there can be no doubt that she would often see the boy- 
king as her prison chamber was open towards the fields 
and gardens in which the boy-king would walk. Warwick, 
as we have stated, was Governor of the Castle and of 
Rouen. 

There were likewise present the leading representa- 
tives of England — Cardinal Beaufort, frequently spoken 
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of as the Cardinal of Winchester, and who was uncle 
to the young King Henry VI, the Duke of Bedford, 
who was Regent of France, the Earl of Stafford, who 
was Constable of France and many others. All these 
dignitaries were interested in Joan, and profoundly 
interested in the Trial that was about to take place. 
By all canonical law at that time Joan ought to have 
been in the custody of the Church, that is to say, she 
ought to have been in an ecclesiastical prison and guarded 
by women. The English authorities would not concede 
that. She had cost them dear in many wa}^. She had 
already attempted to escape on several occasions. She 
was to be strictly guarded. On no condition whatever 
would she give her promise either to her judges or to 
anyone else that she would not again attempt to escape 
if the way was open. Hence the severe conditions of 
her imprisonment. It is stated that an iron cage was 
prepared for her, and for a time it is believed she was 
confined in this cage bound by the neck and the waist 
with an iron chain. This inhuman treatment was no 
exceptional experience at that period. Still, when we 
remember this girl in mid-December 1430 was not nine- 
teen years of age the treatment does appear excessively 
severe. Catherine de la Rochelle, as we have stated, 
escaped the Inquisition by denouncing Joan and all her 
works. She said of Joan in prison, ** It matters not 
where you place her, she will escape you. The devil will 
pull her out of your hands." Poor Joan ! what were her 
feelings in that cage with the glory of Orleans and Reims 
behind her, the girl who had stood beside her King, 
standard in hand at his coronation, and now caged and 
bound with chains as if she had been some wild beast. 
History can be searched in vain for such a parallel. 
Had it not been for the comfort of her Saints she would 
inevitably have succumbed. This brutal treatment, 
however, was relaxed. No outside person, it is stated, 
had seen her in the cage. The English authorities con- 
tented themselves with chaining her to a great beam of 
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wood and placing over her a guard of five English soldiers, 
two posted outside the door of her prison and three 
soldiers in the interior watching over her day and night. 
The humiliation this involved, for one of Joan's sensitive 
temperament, can in a measure be realized by every 
woman. To be imprisoned under female guardianship 
would have been trying enough : to have five coarse 
soldiers with their brutal taunts watching her night and 
day was beyond endurance. This supervision continued 
not for a week or two, but for upwards of five months. 
Such were the conditions of Joan's imprisonment. The 
room in which she was confined was a large apartment 
situated on the second story of the castle, with an outlook 
towards the fields, and approached by a sloping outside 
stair. 

Here whilst this lonely figure Ls enduring these suffer- 
ings it may be well once again to consider the sources 
of her inspiration, for she was about to enter upon the 
greatest experience of her life — an experience that was 
to place her side by side with the greatest of the Saints - 
an experience which in the estimation of some writers 
invites comparison with the agony of One who stands 
alone in the annals of the Western world. We have seen 
that Anatole France, baffled by the facts in the life of 
the heroine whose career he has portrayed with a Rem- 
brandt fidelity, postulates a priest behind her to direct 
her in her activities. George Bernard Shaw, whilst 
giving due emphasis to the latent endowments of Joan, 
discovered that her mysterious Voices were found in the 
longings of her own heart and in the language of the bells. 
That language, however, neither accounted for her 
visions nor her remarkable prophecies which in so many 
cases were fulfilled to the letter. In the castle of Rouen 
it must be patent to every reader that no guiding priest 
could be present, for every priest of Joan's way of think- 
ing was denied her. Nor to any extent could she have 
the comfort of the bells, for the ministry of the sacraments 
was almost wholly withheld. These two sources of 
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assumed inspiration being withdrawn, where was Joan 
to find help and strength ‘and guidance in her prison in 
Rouen Castle ? Surely we must fall back on Joan's 
own definite statements in the matter that as regards 
her warlike genius, which is now admitted by all com- 
petent investigators, she was inspired by Saint Michael 
as representing the Spirit of the French people ; that in 
her domestic capabilities (for she undertook to spin 
or sew with any woman in Rouen) and in her domestic 
virtues she was inspired by Saint Margaret, whose 
memory was reverenced in the homes of Western France ; 
and that as regards her intellectual acumen in debating 
with learned professors from the University of Paris and 
the grave theologians from Normandy, she derived her 
inspiration from Saint Catherine, who appeared to her 
almost every day. It does seem extraordinary in these 
modem days that such sources of inspiration should be 
ignored. Anatole France, from his mental equipment, 
was unable to perceive this. The author of VIsle Des 
Pingoutns never understood the deeper forces that are 
necessary to account for the existence of the Christian 
Church, and hence for him Joan was an enfant living 
en pleine illusion. 

George Bernard Shaw sees much deeper than this. 
Many of the speeches he gives his heroine to deliver 
reveal this deeper discernment. This is especially true 
of the great speech in Scene 5 of the play. But his whole 
examination of the life and character of Joan, whilst 
exalting her magnificent attributes (and for that we are 
grateful), tends to obscure what is apparent to the simplest 
mind. 

It was Saint Catherine who sustained Joan throughout 
the weary months that now awaited her. We are not 
aware of any historical parallel in which the actual 
facts in each case are so minutely reproduced. Saint 
Catherine faced the fifty doctors of Alexandria, and 
confounded them in argument. Joan met the fifty 
<ioctors that were assembled under the guidance of the 
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Bishop of Beauvais in Rouen ; and at the dose of these 
sederunts the doctors had frequently to retire in the 
painful consdousness that they had been in the presence 
of one who was intellectually their superior, and 
with whom in argument they had no standing. 
Saint Catherine’s ability did not preserve her from 
martyrdom. The same is true of Joan of Arc. Neither 
her skill in repartee nor her dear vision into the merits 
of the case could avert the doom which had been planned 
for her. That was inevitable from the outset. It re- 
quired months of torture, mental and physical, to wear 
down that indomitable spirit, manaded and fettered 
as she was, before she stooped from the high plane of 
being in which she moved. It was only a temporary 
lapse to be speedily atoned for by her supreme sacrifice. 
That any young woman of nineteen years of age, after 
an imprisonment which had already extended to seven 
months and during which she had endured intolerable 
hardships, should have been able in her own strength 
during the next four months, which included Lent with 
its penances, to sustain the strain of these encounters 
with the Bishop of Beauvais and his assessors is incom- 
prehensible. If ever there was a woman sustained by 
Heaven in her period of trial, that woman was Joan of 
Arc. It is her own explanation vouched for on oath 
again and again, and we would add it is the only explana- 
tion. How was she, the inexperienced peasant of the 
fields, at seventeen years of age, to know the secrets of 
military discipline, to know when to strike and how to 
strike so as to secure victory ? Her military exploits have 
been analysed by our military captains, and these cap- 
tains acknowledge that her campaigns could not have 
been more wisely planned nor the method of their 
execution more wisely carried out. How did this arise ? 
Mr. Bernard Shaw contrasts her with Socrates and 
Napoleon. She can bear the comparison. But however 
great were her innate endowments, and they were very 
great, these cannot explain the facts of Joan’s life 
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without recognizing that bdund her was a Divine force, 
which she knew to be the true secret of her power. It 
does seem extraordinary that men and women will 
admit that many of the deeds recorded in the Bible are 
the result of inspiration, but they hold at the same time 
tliat inspiration has vanished from off the face of the 
earth. Inspiration is as eternal as God. If it is repressed 
in one direction it will break forth in another. Every 
age has its own embodiment of this Divine energy, and 
in the fifteenth century one of the most conspicuous 
examples of this Divine energy is found in the person 
of Joan of Arc. From the period in 1425, when she 
surrendered hersell to what she believed was the will 
of Heaven for her, until the hour of her martyrdom in 
the Market Place of Rouen in 1431, she becomes a " sign 
and wonder " to times and generations of what Divine 
Power can accomplish through comparatively feeble 
instruments. 

Hence it is Joan with Saint Catherine beside her that 
we have to consider as the Trial proceeds. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE OFFER OF FREEDOM 

T here is one incident that occurred at this 
period which has never in English histories, so 
far as we are aware, received the prominence 
it merits, and which by many French writers is entirely 
ignored. Michelet, the French historian, dismissed it 
in a brief note. It will be remembered that in her cap- 
tivity at Beaurevoir Joan conceived a great affection for 
the ladies she found there, and which on their part was 
fully reciprocated. One of these ladies, the aunt of my 
lord of Luxembourg, had appealed to him that on no 
account was he to sell Joan to her English enemies. 
Further, at that period the Dame Jeanne de Luxembourg 
had contracted a fatal illness which could only have 
one termination, and that in a short period. But my 
lord of Luxembourg needed money, and £10,000 at 
that period was not found on bushes. Towards the end 
of the year his aimt died, and in her will she left a request 
to her nephew that he would at once take steps to secure 
Joan's liberty. Jean de Luxembourg was not devoid of 
religious convictions. He revered his aunt, and recog- 
nized in her a woman for whom the Christian faith was 
a transcendent fact. Such witnesses are found in every 
age. His brother was Bishop of Therouanne and Chancel- 
lor for England in France. 

At Beaurevoir she had met Sir Aimond de Macy, who 
had conceived a violent affection for her and who never 
forgot the young woman who had awakened his admira- 
tion, and for whom he cherished a warm regard. This 
Sir Aimond de Macy was at Rouen during the Trial, 
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and it is dear from recorded facts that he was deeply 
desirous that Joan should l)e set at liberty. He went 
for this purpose to see her in her prison. There were 
present with him the Earl of Warwick, Governor of 
Rouen, the Earl of Stafford, the Constable of France, 
Bishop Therouanne, Chancellor for England in France, 
brother of my lord of Luxembourg and my lord of 
Luxembourg himself. This representative deputation 
offered to Joan of Arc her freedom on one condition — 
that she would never again unsheathe her sword against 
England. England has been severely censured for the 
martyrdom of Joan of Arc. Everyone is now .agreed 
that the martyrdom of the Maid was an irreparable 
blunder. But it was war. It was war in the fifteenth 
century. Joan of Arc, whilst she cherished no hatred 
towards the English people as English people, maintained 
that their true place was in their own island and not in 
her country, and that whilst they remained in her country 
she would fight them to the end. We do think, therefore, 
that when the Earl of W«arwick and his friends appeared 
ill her prison and offered her freedom within certain 
limits that it was a magnanimous act. Had they been 
able to go one step further and offer her unconditional 
freedom the history of the two nations might have been 
different. 

It was my lord of Luxembourg who made the offer. 

" Joan," he said, " we have come to set you at liberty 
if you will promise never again to take arms against us." 

Joan appears to have been somewhat taken aback by 
the proposal. She declared that they mocked her. 
When the deputation persevered in their statements that 
they were honest and sincere and duly authorized to 
make the offer, Joan evaded a direct reply. It was 
impossible for her to give such a promise. She had 
refused to promise to anyone that she would not try to 
escape, if it were within her power to do so, and more 
than once she had very nearly escaped. It was impossible 
ior her now, even when she was offered liberty, to accept 
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that liberty under a promise that she would never again 
unsheathe her sword to defend France, la heUe France, 
she loved so well. She declared that they had neither 
the will nor the power to set her free. Wien they still 
persisted that they had alike the will and the authority 
on the condition offered, to restore her to freedom, she 
broke out in the courageous utterance : 

" I know very well that the English wish me to die, 
believing as they do that after my death they will gain 
the kingdom of France. But even if there should be in 
France a hundred thousand " Godons ’ more than there 
are at the present time they will never win the kingdom ! ” 

This was too much for the Earl of Stafford. He drew 
his sword and made as if he would have killed her. But 
Warwick instantaneously seized his arm and restrained 
him. With Warwick's sense of the fitness of things he 
recognized that it would have been a dastardly act to 
slay a young woman in chains. This ended the interview. 
Somewhat crestfallen, the deputation descended the 
sloping staircase, Warwick doubtless reflecting that he 
had happily prevented what would have been an un- 
pardonable outrage, Stafford still wildly incensed at 
what he regarded as the meaningless obduracy of a 
peasant girl, the Bishop meditating on the varying 
motives that sway the destiny of individuals, my lord 
of Luxembourg congratulating himself that at last he 
had salved his conscience as regards the £10,000 he had 
pocketed as the price of Joan, and Sir Aimond de Macy 
despondent over the impending fate of the woman he 
loved. 

Joan was left in her prison. So ended the efforts of 
England to grant Joan her liberty. Had she been cast 
in a lesser mould that offer of freedom would have been 
gladly welcomed. She could have returned to Domreniy 
and the scenes of her early childhood. But to remain 
a cipher in the kingdom she had served so well was 
impossible for her. It was equally impossible for her to 
forfeit her word of honour. It is this supreme heroism 
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we find in this life that^ bafifies all definition. Little 
wonder that one of her enemies exclaimed : 

“What a brave lass! Would she were English!” 
It is the verdict England will yet pronounce regarding 
Joan of Arc. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE TRIAL 

P RELIMINARY to the actual Trial several inter- 
views took place between the Bishop of Beauvais, 
accompanied by several of his assessors, and 
Joan in her prison. These conversations form part of the 
data on which the subsequent seventy articles were 
drawn up. Joan talked freely. She expressed herself 
without any hesitation as to the future of France, and 
the fate of the English army : she enlarged upon her 
Voices and her Visions — indeed, she spoke so un- 
guardedly as to convict herself in the estimation of 
Cauchon several times every day. In the preliminary 
interviews Nicolas Loiseleur^ played a somewhat dubious 
part. He had the faculty of impersonation considerably 
developed. It is stated that he visited Joan first as a 
shoemaker from Lorraine, and as one who brought to 
her imaginary news of the King she loved. In this way 
he gained her confidence, and the guards being removed 
led her on to speak of her Voices, and the deepest 
secrets of her heart. In a chamber adjoining clerks were 
posted to take down Joan's answers, and thus confirm 
the information obtained. It is even asserted that 
Loiseleur went further in his impersonations bordering 
on the profane. Several of the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
approved of these methods, but to the credit of Courcelles, 
be it written, he emphatically opposed such a surreptitious 
course. Whilst we reject, as incredible, the statement 
that Loiseleur tried to impersonate Saint Catherine, 

* Nicolas Loiseleur was Canon of Rouen Cathedral. He relent®** 
of the part he took in the Trial, fled to Uasle, where he died suddeoiy- 
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there is no doubt that in his capacity as priest Loiseleur 
did visit Joan and admitted her to Confession. 

These interviews and investigations occupied several 
weeks. The main question at issue was the origin of 
Joan's Voices. The learned divines did not question 
for a moment the reality of the Voices, but as the 
Voices had proved so disastrous to the English armies 
ill France they held tenaciously that the Voices must 
necessarily proceed from the Evil One. Joan as tenaciously 
held that they were from God ; and that the “ head 
and front of her offending " was that she had obeyed 
what she believed was the will of God for her. In this 
last great crisis of her life she rose above all outward 
considerations, and stands sublime amidst the years in 
the greatness of her sacrifice. The full account of the 
Trial occupies a bulky volume, and cannot be adequately 
compressed within a few pages. Any Life of Joan that 
may be written, or any drama regarding her that may be 
produced upon the stage, can only be as an introduction 
to her real life as recorded in the pages of Manchon at 
the Trial, and which was reproduced by the authority 
of the Bishop of Beauvais, her judge. As the student 
proceeds in the study of that document he has either 
to bare his head in presence of one of the greatest souls 
that ever descended on this planet, or say with Bernard 
Shaw that she was “ the queerest fish among the eccentric 
worthies of the Middle Ages." 

After eight months of captivity, during which she had 
been several months in chains, Joan appeared before the 
assembled Court on February 2i.st, 1431, held in the 
Chapel Royal in the Castle of Rouen. This was the 
Wednesday before the beginning of Lent. The following 
day, February 22nd, was the first Thursday in Lent. 
It may have been a mere coincidence, but it does seem 
rather extraordinary that Joan had to face her august 
tribunal at the beginning of Lent, which, as a devout 
Catholic, she rigorously kept, with no legal counsel to 
§nide her, left entirely to her own initiative to answer 
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questions which, as we will learn, were frequently as 
peri^exing as they were bewildering. The Bishop of 
Beauvais and forty-two assessors were present. The 
attendance of assessors at the different sederunts varied 
from forty-two to sixty-three members. This was 
evidence of the profound public interest that was mani- 
fested in the Trial. As a rule at an ordinary trial only 
five or six assessors were present. From February 22nd 
to March 3rd there were six inUrrogatoires public, lasting 
from three to four hours in the morning, and as many 
hours in the afternoon. From March loth to March 17th 
there were seven supplementary siances secrites in the 
prison, and from these interrogatoires, public and private, 
the final charges were formally drawn up and embodied 
in seventy articles which were read to Joan. These 
seventy articles were subsequently reduced to twelve 
articles by Nicolas Midi and form the accusation on 
which Joan was condemned. In her appearances before 
her judges Joan was in male dress. She was usually 
dressed as a page when she was not in armour. " Answer 
boldly ” had been the cotmsel she had received from 
her Saints. She had never been lacking in courage on 
the battlefield, she was certainly not lacking in moral 
courage in the presence of her judges. Manacled in 
chains and worn out with her long fasts she held her own. 

The taking of the oath was the subject of controversy 
at many sederunts. She declared that she would speak 
the truth willingly as regards the matters pertaining to 
the Trial. Beyond that she would not answer. " One 
is often hanged," she stated, " for saying too much." 
Her male attire was at once a subject for debate. She 
maintained that so long as she was guarded by soldiers 
she would cling to her male dress. She had her own 
reasons for that. She was questioned as to her manner 
of life in her early years. Her own statement was that 
she was seventeen years of age when she left her father s 
house. A great deal of discussion arose over the Atbre 
dc Fdes, or " Tree of the Fairies," and the well that 
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flowed near by. That Joan, with the children of Domremy , 
should have danced round the Fairy Tree seemed to 
suggest to the minds of the reverend judges the beginnings 
of a knowledge of sorcery. A manckake plant that grew 
in the neighbourhood was at once a sufficient proof that 
Joan was in direct communication with the devil. Nothing 
in actual history more nearly approaches the evidence 
tabulated by Sergeant Busfuz in the famous Pickwick 
Trial than the evidence that was trumped up by these 
worthy divines against Joan of Arc. It was in vain she 
protested that she had never seen the fairies and scarcely 
believed in their existence : the judges knew better ! 

She was cross-examined about her Saints. Were 
they clothed ? What language did they speak ? Had 
they hair on their heads 1 Joan appealed to her record 
at Poitiers. She had gone over all that ground at Poitiers, 
but the judges at Rouen wished direct information. 
They questioned her as to her relations with the Knight 
of Vaucouleurs, and as to his extraordinary statements 
regarding her imaginary children. Joan denied these 
statements. In their examination they reached Chinon 
and her first meeting with the King. There was the 
Secret of the King that had led him to place confidence 
in Joan. Here was sorcery of the first degree 1 What 
was the Secret of the King ? Joan was silent. She would 
not, even if they took her life, give away the Secret of 
the King. She had fought for her King, she loved her 
King. The King's Secret was safe with her. And thus 
the weary days passed. In these interrogatoires there was 
the growing conviction on the part of the assessors 
themselves, as well as in the minds of the public outside 
in the city of Rouen, that Joan was having the best of it. 

Here was a girl of nineteen, worn out by her fasting 
nnd confinement in chains, pitted against fifty divines, 
backed up by the best legal counsel that England could 
produce ; and yet as they rose day by day from their 
exhausting interrogatoires they were conscious not only 
nf intellectual defeat, but that several of their number 
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Joan had said that she could do nothing apart frum 
the “ grace of God.” 

Beaupdre then asked her : 

” Do you know if you are in the grace of God?” 
There was some discussion among the assessors as to 
whether this was a fair question. The question was 
allowed. Then like a flash came the immortal answer : 

” If I am not in the grace of God may He put me there, 
if I am in the grace of God, may He keep me there.” 

As illustrating the measure of psychic knowledge 
possessed by these reverend divines, the following nviy 
be given. The sederunt took place on March ist, 1431. 
The Bishop and fifty-eight assessors were present ; 
Beaup^re was the examiner, and he was one of the ablest 
men of his day ; 

” What did you say to John Gris, your keeper, on the 
subject of the Feast of Saint Martin ? ” 

” I have told you.” 

” Through whom did you know this would happen ? " 

” Through Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret.” 

” Was Saint Gabriel with Saint Michael when he came 
to you ? ” 

” I do not remember.” 

” Have you spoken with Saint Catherine and Saint 
Margaret since last Tuesday ? ” 

” Yes, but I do not know the hour.” 

” What day was it ? ” 

” Yesterday and to-day. I hear them every day.” 

” Have they always the same appearance ? ” 

” Yes, they are richly crowned. I do not speak of 
their dress. I know nothing of their manner of dress.” 

” How do you know that this object which appears to 
you is a man or a woman ? ” 

” I know quite well. I recognize the Voice. Besides, 
the Voice has told me who they were. I know nothing 
beyond what has been revealed to me by God.” 

” Under what forms do you behold them ? ” 

” I see their faces.” 
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Do your Saints have hair on their heads ? ’’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Is there anj^hing between their crowns and their hair ? * ’ 
No.” 

“ Have they got long hair ? Does it hang down over 
their shoulders ? ” 

" 1 do not know. I know nothing of their arms or 
of the other members of their bodies. They speak very 
well, exceedingly well, and I understand them perfectly.” 

” How can they speak when they have no organs of 
speech ? ” 

" I commend me to God. Their Voices are beautiful, 
sweet and low. They speak in French.” 

“ Does Saint Margaret speak English ? ” 

“ Why should she speak in English since she is not on 
the English side ? ” 

” Have they rings on their crowns or on their fingers, 
or in their ears or elsewhere ? ” 

” 1 know nothing of that.” 

" Have you any rings yourself ? ” 

Bcaupere then proceeded to examine Joan regarding 
the rings that she had worn and the mandrake that 
prew in the neighbourhood of Domremy. With regard 
to the mandrake, she was asked if her Voices had spoken 
to her regarding it. Joan replied with an emphatic 
“ Never.*' At that time it was believed that a mandrake 
was part of the equipment of a sorcerer. There is one 
feature of these examinations that strikes the reader 
By hook or crook Joan always got into her evidence the 
statement that her King, Charles VII, was to be King of 
a united France, and that the English armies were to be 
<iriven back into their own country. Whether this in- 
formation so perseveringly given tended to improve the 
relations between Joan and her judges must be left to 
judgment of the reader. After dealing with the 
niandrake Beaup6re got back in some illogical way to 
^aint Michael. 

“ In what likeness did Saint Michael appear to you ? ” 
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I did not see his crown. I know nothing of his 
dress." 

" Was he naked ? " 

" Do you imagine that God has not wherewithal to 
clothe him ? *' 

** Had he hair ? " 

" Why should his hair have been cut off ? I have not 
seen him since 1 was at Crotoy. I do not see him often.” 

There were occasions when under these puerile questions 
Joan could not conceal her scorn. 

At the examination on March 3 rd she was asked; 
" Have you ever seen or had made any images or pictures 
that represent you ? " 

" I have seen at Arras a painting by a Scot that was 
like me. I was represented as kneeling on the ground 
and offering a letter to my King. I have never seen any 
other likeness." 

It may be stated here that no picture of Joan exists. 
There is a tradition that a sculptor in Orleans modelled 
a head of Saint Maurice from the head of Joan as she 
entered the city. A picture of this head has been widely 
circulated in this country as being the picture of the 
head of Joan. It has been discovered that this head is 
the head of Saint George the Patron Saint of England 
and has no connection whatever with Joan of Arc. 
It does seem the irony of Fate that Joan, in England, 
should be represented to the English people as Saint 
George, their Patron Saint. Is there a deeper meaning 
in this ? The sale of this photograph is forbidden in 
Orleans as being misleading. The statement of the 
Comervateur of the Museum is emphatic on this point. 

The examinations, public and private, continued dealing 
with the minutest details of Joan's life, even to the 
wearing of her rings. Take the following as being illustra- 
tive : 

*' Why was it that you generally looked at this ring 
before going into battle ? " 

" For pleasure and in honour of my father and mother. 
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I had that ring on my hand when I touched Saint Catherine 
as she appeared to me." ‘ 

" What part of Saint Catherine ? " 

“ I will give no further information on that point." 

Did you ever kiss or embrace Saint Catherine or 
Saint Margaret ? " 

“ I have embraced them both." 

“What part of their body did you embrace — ^their 
head or their feet ? " 

“ It is surely more respectful to embrace them by the 

feet.” 

In all these questions the judges were aiming at getting 
evidence of sorcery. 

“ When these Saints came to you did you do them 
reverence ? Did you bow ? " 

“ Yes, as far as I could I rendered all due reverence 
to them." 

“ Do you know anything of the fairies ? " 

" I have never had any dealings with the fairies, but 
1 have heard of them. I have been told that they come 
on Thursday, but I do not believe it. I think it is 
sorcery." 

” Did not the fairies wave your standard round the 
head of your King when he was crowned at Reims ? " 

“ Not that I know of." 

" Wliy was your standard taken into the church 
during the coronation service, and the other standards 
ignored ? " 

“ It had borne the pain, and it was only right that it 
should have the honour." 

(“ // avail did a la peine, c*dtait bien raison quit fiU d 
I’honneur”) 

There was perfect frankness between Joan and her 
judges. She was not afraid of them. At one of the 
preliminary interviews she said to the Bi.shop of Beauvais : 

" Listen to me. I beg that you will give me your 
attention. You claim to be my judge. You take a 
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serious responsibility upon yourself in bringing too many 
charges against me.” And again later, in the same 
examination, she turned to Cauchon and said : 

“ You claim to be my ju^e. Consider seriously what 
you do, for in truth I am sent from God. I repeat that 
you are placing yourself in grave danger.” 

This was not forgotten. In the examination held 
on Wednesday, March 14th, the question was asked : 

'* You stated that my lord of Beauvais was in grave 
danger in bringing you to trial. What danger were you 
speaking of ? In what peril do we place ourselves in 
acting as your judges ? ” 

” I said to my lord of Beauvais, ' Take heed to your- 
self that you do not judge falsely. I warn you of it, so 
that if our Lord should punish you, 1 at least have 
done my duty.' ” 

There was one touching episode between Joan and her 
judges that may be reproduced. Had she been any 
ordinary woman her health would have given way under 
her daily privations. As it was she did become more 
feeble, and longed for death. That would have been the 
welcome solution of all her troubles. A fish had been 
sent her by the Bishop, and she had been seriously ill 
after eating it. Indeed, her life at this time was despaired 
of. The English authorities were gravely alarmed, for 
they did not wish her to die a natural death. When 
afterwards she was visited by the Bishop of Beauvais 
and several of the assessors, she said : 

” It seems to me that my death is near at hand. H 
it is to be in this manner, let God's will be done. I only 
ask at your hands that the Sacrament may be granted me, 
and that I may be buried in holy groimd.” 

"Certainly,” said Cauchon, "but it is necessary in 
the first place that you should submit to the authority 
of the Church ; if not, the sacrament of penitence is the 
only sacrament that can be granted you.” 

" I can only repeat,” she answered, " what you have 
already heard.” 
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" Let us get on," said Cauchon, " your health will 
soon be all right. How can we grant you the privileges 
of good Catholics if you do not submit yourself to the 
Church ? ” 

“ If I die/* answered Joan pensively, “ and you do 
not bury me in holy ground, wherever you may place 
my remains God will find His own." 

Whereupon D'Estivet, the Promoter, could no longer 
restrain himself. He broke out in a rage at the young 
woman in chains before him. The incident, in view of 
subsequent events, has its own meaning. 

Little wonder that the judges were begimiing to feel 
the ground somewhat shaken beneath their feet. There 
was one point, however, where they were sure of them- 
selves. Joan had maintained throughout the interro- 
gatoires that her Voices came from God, and that she had 
simply obeyed these Voices implicitly. Her judges were 
as firmly convinced that these Voices were of evil origin 
since they had proved so disastrous to the English armies 
in France They even went so far as to assure Joan that 
the Voices, instead of being the Voices of Saint Michael, 
Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret, were the Voices 
of Satan, Belial and Behemoth ! >^^at gifts of clair- 
voyance these reverend divines were endowed with 1 
The origin of the Voices was the main point at issue. 
Cauchon stated in effect : " You are in our hands. 
We have already made it plain to you that you have 
been deluded and misled by your Voices. Submit to us 
as the representatives of the Church Militant and confess 
that you have been in error. It will then be possible 
for us to mitigate your sentence. If, on the other hand, 
you adhere to your contention that your Voices are of 
God, it will be our duty to condenm you, and deliver you 
to the secular arm to be burned as a sorceress.'* 

Such, in brief, is the substance of the controversy that 
was maintained between her judges and Joan from 
January 3rd, when the first enquiries were made, to 
May 30th, when the hrtdi took place. 
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Theact was a General Council of the Church being 
held at Bade tt this period, to which, if doubt had existed 
in the ariada of Cauchon and the assessors, the case 
might liNhae been referred, but Cauchon knew perfectly 
well that a general Council of the Church might not 
accept his view, and that the English authorities would 
never sanction such a proceeding. It was Isambert de la 
Pierre who suggested to Joan that she should appeal 
to the Council at Basle, as representatives of the French 
Catholic Church would be present there, in other words, 
clergy who would belong to the King’s party. Joan 
grasped the idea at once. *' I place myself in the hands 
of the Council,'' she said. Cauchon turned in wrath 
upon Isambert de la Pierre, In the Devil's name hold 
your tongue," he exclaimed. " Will it be necessary to 
write an appeal ? " asked Manchon, the Clerk. " It 
is useless," answered the Bishop. 

In these daily interrogatoires Joan frequently came 
into collision with her examiners ; and there was plain 
speaking between them. Sometimes several of the 
examiners would address her in vociferous terms, so 
that Joan was constrained to say more than once, " Good 
Masters, one at a time, please." D'Estivet, the Prose- 
cutor, on one occasion, called her by the most opprobrious 
term that can be applied to a woman. She would not 
have been Joan of Arc if she had not answered him , 
and she did answer him in a manner to be remembered 
Cauchon never descended to these vulgarities, but on 
his part there was an unconcealed animus towards Joan 
And Joan, Saint though she was, had an unconcealed 
contempt for Cauchon and his pedantries. The conflict 
throughout that long Trial was really a conflict between 
the spirit of Pierre Cauchon and the spirit of Joan. 
Cauchon was resolved that he would bend her, that he 
would break her. Joan was as resolved that she would 
keep her faith, that she would be true to her Saints and 
to her King, let the consequences be as they might. 
It was the same old controversy that has existed ever 
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since men and women were conscious of religious aspira- 
tion and duty, and which' will continue to the end of 
time. Peter, when confronted with the high priests in 
Jerusalem, replied to them, " We ought to obey God 
rather than man.*' The high priests were quite as worthy 
men as Cauchon and his assessors. They were desirous 
of maintaining Jewish forms and modes of thought, and 
an insignificant band of fishermen had entered their 
city, and, from the point of view of the authorities, were 
leading the multitudes astray. It was only the wise 
counsd of Gamaliel that restrained these priests from 
more violent action. So with Cauchon and his assessors. 
Juan had simply to say that Cauchon was entirely right, 
and that she herself had been entirely wrong, and some 
partial mitigation of her sentence might have been 
possible. 3ut this, as she discovered at her recantation, 
would have been her ‘‘ danmation " in the deepest 
depths of her own conscience, which, after all, is the only 
thing that matters. 

Joan’s trial was carried through with a due regard to 
the forms of the Inquisition, and it was merciful as com- 
pared with the trials for witchcraft in Scotland and 
England. In all the sad records of Humanity the story 
of witchcraft is one of the most tragic. Two centuries 
after the burning of Joan such deeds were quite common 
in Great Britain. This was due to the complete ignorance 
on the part of those in power regarding supernormal 
faculties, an ignorance that prevails almost to the same 
ertent at the present day and which is only being slowly 
dispelled. 

Occasionally, even amidst these grim proceedings, a 
flash of pleasantry lit up the gloom. Some dispute had 
arisen over one of the answers Joan had given, for the 
same question was frequently put to her in order that 
fhe various answers might be compared. In the dispute 
Ihe recorded answer was referred to ; and it was found 
that Joan was right and the clerk was wrong. She was 
nauch pleased at this, and said playfully to Manchon : 
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“ If you make mistakes like that again I will pull 
your ears.** 

But it was felt that these continued examinations led 
nowhere. The reverend Bishops were resolved to adopt 
a more drastic method of procedure. They conducted 
her to the torture chamber in the tower of the castle 
where she was confined, and the instruments of torture 
were shown her. This tower still stands and has been 
recently restored. It is all that remains of the ancient 
Castle of Rouen. Joan never quailed. She said calmly 
to her accusers : “You can torture me, but remember 
that whatever I may say under torture I will deny 
immediately afterwards. Now you can go on.’* 

One may marvel that bishops and abbots of the fifteenth 
century threatened to torture a young woman of nineteen 
years of age In reality they did not submit her to the 
rack. A few were ready to proceed to this extreme 
measure, but the majority refused to tillow it. Had tlicy 
taken this step they would have been no more cruel 
than were Scottish ministers at similar trials. The last 
witch was burnt in Scotland nearly three hundred yea/s 
after the death of Joan of Arc. In all such matters there 
is little to choose between Catholics and Protestants. 
Joan had, at least, a beau proces which has conferr(‘d 
upon her an undying immortality as compared with the 
rough-and-ready methods of Matthew Hopkins in England 
and the clergy of the northern land. It is only in this 
sense that Joan can be said to have had a “ fair trial." 
The Trial was vitiated from the outset by the assumption 
on the part of Cauchon and his assessors that Joan was 
a sorceress, and that no witnesses were ever called to sub- 
stantiate the charges formulated against her. No witch or 
sorceress was ever known to invoke the Deity, to call upon 
The Christ and His Saints to help her, to find pleasure 
and even joy in the services of the Church — ^these were 
not the symbols of sorcery. But Joan's whole life was 
the testimony that to her the services of the Church were 
the consummation of her happiness, the ** Communion 
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of Saints" a transcendent reality. It was because 
Cauchon and his advisers ignored these transparent facts 
in the life of the prisoner that stood before them that 
their judgment was condemned, abrogated and annulled 
at the Rehabilitation Process of 1456 after due investiga- 
tion had been made ; and it is for that reason they have 
been arraigned and condenmed at the bar of public 
opinion. No special pleading can exonerate them from 
the responsibility they took upon themselves in sentencing 
to the cruel death of burning at the stake the girl that 
stood before them, more especially when that sentence 
was pronounced in the name of The Christ she loved and 
served. England had her own share of responsibility in 
the matter. But England was at war in France — an 
unjust war it undoubtedly was. Tn war deeds are done 
which cannot be justified in ordinary civil life. Cauchon 
had no such excuse to put forward. He was a priest 
of the Church, and the judge in this trial. When Joan 
had appealed to the Pope, as she was quite entitled to do, 
his reply was that the Pope was too far away and too 
deeply immcr.scd in weightier matters to be troubled 
with her appeal. Little did he dream when he pronounced 
the words that in a few years the Pope woidd authorize 
a fresh investigation into the proceedings at Rouen, and 
that as the result of that investigation the decision of 
Cauchon would be held to be a decision arrived at by 
" malice and cozenage," and that Cauchon himself 
would be branded with infamy and disgrace. The man 
who stood for justice mingled with mercy was discovered 
to be a man swayed by prejudice and actuated by hatred 
towards the victim that had been placed within Ws grasp. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
THB TRIAL {conUnuci) 

W E have stated that the fundamental error 
Cauchon and his assessors made was in 
assuming at the outset that Joan was a 
sorceress or witch. Sir Walter Scott, in his letters to 
Lockhart on Demonology, has gone fully into the question 
of Scottish witchcraft, but in the numerous examples 
that he cites to prove that malevolent practices were at 
one time engaged in by certain persons in the North, in 
no case cited was the person assiduous in the service 
of the Church, or eager to participate in the sacraments 
of the Church. It was the opposite with Joan of Arc. 
She complained bitterly that during her imprisonment 
she was deprived of the solace and inspiration of the 
sacraments. It was a general belief that no one who 
was a witch could say The Lord's Prayer If they did 
say The Lord's Prayer it was said backwards, in other 
words, it was said in such a way as to indicate a mean- 
ing other than the direct meaning that was intended. 

The judges had before them numerous proofs that 
many people regarded Joan as a Saint during her 
earthly life. It ought to have been their first considera- 
tion to satisfy themselves that the accusations of sorcery 
against Joan were real, and not merely the allegations 
of a blinded prejudice. The University of Paris at that 
period was definitely opposed to any form of supernormal 
phenomena ; and everyone, in any way, associated with 
the supernormal was at once suspect. Life was cheap m 
Paris in these days, and many suffered a cruel death 
for no adequate reason. There is no doubt that Cauchon 
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received every encouragement from the University of 
which he had been Rector, and, indeed, the men who. 
along with him, took an active part in the proceedings 
at Rouen, such as Beaup^re and Courcelles, were pro- 
fessors in the University. These men were not ignorant 
of Joan's religious beliefs. They knew perfectly well 
that Joan loved the Church, and loved the Great Head 
of the Church. And yet seen through their spectacles 
every act on her part assumed a sinister and even devilish 
aspect. In this connection one of the seventy articles 
formulated against her makes strange reading in the 
liglit of more recent developments : 

Article LII. — By all these inventions Joan hatli so 
seduced Christian people that many have in her presence 
adored her as a Saint, and in her absence do adore her 
still, composing in her honour masses and collects ; 
yet more going so far as to call her the greatest of all 
the Saints after the Virgin Mary, raising statues and 
images to her in the churches of the Saints, and bearing 
about them medals in lead or other metal representing her 
—exactly as the Church does to honour the memory and 
the recollection of the canonized Saints — publicly pro- 
claiming that she is sent from God, and more Angel than 
woman. Such things are pernicious to the Christian 
religion, scandalous and prejudicial to the salvation of 
souls.” 

" What haye you to say to this article ? " was asked her. 

" As to the commencement of the article I have already 
answered ; as to the conclusion I refer to our Lord.” 

These seventy articles, which had been drawn up, were 
read in due form to Joan at two sederunts. She was 
questioned regarding them, and her replies have been 

recorded. 

From the article quoted it is apparent that the judges 
^ere quite familiar with the reputation for sanctity 
that Joan had acquired during her brief earthly life, 
and to-day that reputation has been confirmed and 
substantiated by the fact of her canonization. Surely 
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it was the Gxst duty of these men to consider seriously 
whether they were dealing with a saint or a witch. 
This arri^e-pensie could not be completely excluded 
from their minds. Hence the exclamation of one of the 
English secretaries after the execution, We are all 
lost, we have burned a Saint." But having chosen their 
course they had to go forward to the bitter end. For 
Cauchon to publicly declare that he had been mistaken 
was inconceivable. Cauchon*s groundless assumption 
that Joan's Voices were of Satanic origin is fully borne 
out by the twelve articles that were finally formulated. 
The seventy original articles were condensed into twelve 
articles by Nicolas Midi. This was done at the suggestion 
of the University of Paris. The articles are too long for 
full quotation, but we give the substance of them stripped 
of the legal phraseology of the period in which the charges 
are expressed : 

Article I. — That a woman at the age of thirteen 
professed to have seen Saint Michael, Saint Catherine 
and Saint Margaret and to have heard them speaking 
to her. That at the age of seventeen this woman left 
her father's house, against his permission, and joined 
herself to a troop of soldiers with whom she lived night 
and day. That this woman declares herself to be the 
Sent of Heaven, and refuses to submit herself to the 
judgment of the Church Militant. 

Upon this article the doctors of the University of 
Paris observed that the Voices are fictitious lies, perilous 
and seducing, that the revelations are superstitions and 
proceed from evil spirits. 

Article II. — ^That this woman has given different 
accounts of her visit to the King at Chinon, that she 
has stated that Saint Michael had accompanied her with 
a multitude of angels, as well as Saint Catherine and 
Saint Margaret. That a crown was given to the King 
which was regarded as a sign by him, and by which 
he was induced to believe in her. 
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CmfMWt , — ^The authorities at Paris regarded this as 
extremely improbable, that it was, in fact, a presumptuous 
and seducing lie. 

Article III. — ^That this woman believes as firmly in 
the reality of Saint Michael and Saint Catherine and 
Saint Margaret as she does that our Lord Jesus Christ 
suffered and died for us. 

Comment , — She had not sufficient ground for these 
beliefs, and that in accepting her Saints and trusting 
them she was in error, and going beyond the Faith of the 
Catholic Church. 

Article IV. — ^That this woman professes to know 
what events arc to happen in the future as surely as if 
they had already taken place, that she is to be delivered 
from captivity, and that wonderful things are to be 
accomplished by the French armies in the coming years, 
that she claims to be able to recognize men without ever 
having seen them before, and that she discovered a sword 
that was hidden in the earth. 

Comment . — The clergy of Paris regarded these claims 
as founded on superstition, divination, presumptuous 
assertion and vain braggadocio. 

Article V. — ^That this woman claims that by the 
command of God she took and continues to wear a man's 
dress, that she has taken the Sacrament whilst wearing 
a nian's dressj that if released from captivity she would 
again bear arms against England wearing a man's dress, 
and that for nothing in the world is she prepared to 
abandon it. 

Comment . — ^The doctors at Paris held that in this respect 
Joan had blasphemed God, despised the Sacraments and 
transgressed the Divine Law, the Holy Scripture, that 
she had erred in matters of faith and rendered herself 
iable to be suspected of idolatry. 

Articli*: VI. — ^That this same woman had taken the 
flumes of JesiLs, Maria and the sign of the Cross and had 
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put them upon her letters ; and had given out that all 
she did was by the conunand of God, that those who 
disobeyed her would be killed, and by the blows she 
would give they woidd see who had the true right from 
the God of Heaven." 

Comment . — ^The learned professors found in this article 
matter for severe condemnation. They declared that 
Joan was cruel, perfidious, a traitress and desiring the 
effusion of blood : seditious and blaspheming alike 
God and His Commandments. 

(Remark by the transcriber. What about the effusion 
of blood in France ? the widespread anarchy and cruelty, 
the wholesale devastation of the Provinces before the 
advent of Joan of Arc ? War, even a defensive war, 
cannot be carried on without bloodshed.) 

Article VII. — ^This same woman at the age of seven- 
teen had left her father's house and gone to the Knight 
of Vaucouleurs. At her request he had given her a 
man’s dress and a sword. She had then with certain 
soldiers gone to the King and assured him that she would 
vanquish his enemies and re-establish him in his king- 
dom, and this she had done by the command of God. 

Comment . — The clergy maintained that such conduct 
transgressed the fifth commandment (Honour thy fatlier 
and mother), that it was scandalous, blasphemous 
towards God ; and that in promising to restore the king- 
dom to Charles she was as brazen as she was^resumptuous. 

Article VIII. — ^That this woman did of her own free 
will throw herself from a very high tower, declaring that 
she would rather have died than fall into the hands of 
her enemies — and that if in this she sinned she knows 
that she has been forgiven. 

Comment . — The clergy found in this statement evidence 
of despair and an attempt at suicide. The assertion o 
forgiveness was bold and presumptuous. 

Article IX.— This same woman claimed that Saint 
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Catherine and Saint Margaret would conduct her to 
Paradise if she maintained* her virginity — ^that she does 
not believe herself to have been guilty of mortal sin, 
seeing that Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret visit 
her every day. 

Comment , — ^The clergy regarded this as a presumptuous 
and pernicious lie, and contrary to the Christian Faith. 

Article X. — That this woman knows that Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret favour the royal cause 
and are against the English, and that they speak to her 
in French and not in English, and that since she learned 
her Voices were on the side of the King she has not loved 
the Burgundians. 

Comment . — The clergy regarded this as a bold and 
presumptuous assertion, a blasphemy against Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret, and a transgression of the 
commandment, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.** 

(Remark by transcriber. Much controversy took 
place over the form of language in which the Saints 
spoke to Joan. If the Saints had spoken to her in English 
she would not have understood a word. They might 
as well have spoken in Arabic !) 

Article XI. — ^This same woman has adored Saint 
Michael, Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret, and has 
niade manifol^ reverences towards them. She believes 
in their existence, and that they come from God as firmly 
Jis she believes in the Passion of Jesus Christ. She has 
never taken counsel from any priest in such matters ; 
and further, she will not reveal the Secret of the King 
nnless at the command of God. 

Comment . — Such conduct, according to the clergy at 
I^aris, was mere idolatry, that “ this woman ** had shown 
iicrself to be an invocatress of demons, and that in all 
such matters she had strayed from the Faith. 

Article XII. — ^That this same woman will not submit 


o 
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herself to the decision of the Church Militant, that 
she declares that it is impossible for her to act otherwise 
than in accordance with the wiU of God as made known 
to her in the conununications she has received, regardless 
of the Article of Faith, Unam Sanctum Ecclesiam Caiho- 
licam, and further, that she had not consulted the 
authorities of the Church in such matters. 

Comment , — The clergy held her, as regards this article, 
to be schismatic, regardless of the authority of the Church, 
an apostate and doctrinaire straying from the faith. 

In all these articles Joan is never once named. In 
every article she is spoken of as “ This woman," " This 
same woman." It is stated in the articles that she was 
thirteen years of age when she first began to have Visions, 
that she was seventeen years of age when she left her 
father's house, and hence at her appearance before her 
judges at Rouen she would be nineteen years of age and 
a few months. This seems to settle the question as to 
her actual age. It is evident from the comments on tht* 
articles by the clergy of Paris that their treatment of 
Joan would have been as severe as that meted out to 
her at Rouen. It has to be remembered that Pierre 
Cauchon was acting with the knowledge that the Uni- 
versity of Paris was ready to endorse his procedure and 
judgment. 

Armed then with these twelve articles and the observa- 
tions passed upon them by the doctors of the University 
of Paris, the Bishop of Beauvais with •the Deputy- 
Inquisitor, the Prosecutor, and Masters visited Joan in the 
Castle on Wednesday, May 23rd. Pierre Maurice, Doctor 
of Theology and Rector of the University of Paris in 
1428, was chosen as reader and orator. He went over the 
twelve articles one by one, expounding the comments 
passed upon them by the learned men of Paris, ana 
afterwards addressed Joan in a speech that was as per- 
suasive as it was eloquent. He appealed to her sense 
of chivalry, that as she had loved her King and desired 
to serve liim so ought she to love her Church and render 
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all obedience to the representatives of that Church. 
She herself had fought in war, he said, but in war obedience 
was a sine qua non. Soldiers must obey their officers or 
victory would never be achieved. In like manner she 
was to submit to the recognized heads of the Church of 
Christ, to the Bishops and Abbots who formed the eccle- 
siastical tribunal before which she had appeared, that 
in submitting her judgment to them she would be acting 
as a good Catholic, whereas, if she persevered in adhering 
to her own beliefs she would not only imperil her life in 
this world, but in all likelihood imperil her salvation in 
the world to come. 

The points of the address could not have been more 
admirably expressed. Joan was now confronted with the 
charges that were to be preferred against her, and she 
had listened to an orator whose power of persuasion was 
acknowledged by all. Joan answered : The attitude 
I have always maintained throughout the Trial I now 
maintain. If I were before the tribunal and saw the fire 
lighted to consume me, and the executioner ready to 
place me in the fire, I would continue to say and to main- 
tain until my death what I have already stated in your 
presence.** Let this memorable answer be held in honour 
in all time. When Joan had thus spoken the Bishop of 
Beauvais declared the interview closed. 

He had purposely used every endeavour to bring Joan 
into subjection to the Church as he imderstood the Church. 
We have sdbn that he was by no means solitary in his 
estimate of Joan of Arc, that the most learned dignitaries 
of that period in the North of France, and more especially 
in the University of Paris, endorsed his views and ex- 
pressed themselves far more emphatically than he had 
ever done in condenmation of what they regarded as 
Joan's errors. He had protracted the trial to such an 
extent as wellnigh to wear out the patience of the English 
3-dininistrators, who were beginning to suspect him of 
nndue leniency towards the prisoner. But having made 
this last appeal to Joan he gave in.structions that on the 
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following day, being Thursday, May 24th, the tribunal 
would sit at Saint-Ouen cemetery where Joan, if still 
recalcitrant, would be judged according to ecclesiastical 
law and delivered to the secular arm to be burned 
a heretic and an apostate. 

As for Joan she had sustained for nearly five monthb 
the unequal struggle. On January 9th the preliminary 
investigations had begim, and had continued throughout 
Lent to Easter and beyond Easter until winter and spring 
had almost given place to the summer. She had been 
seriously ill, so ill that at one time her life was a matter 
of serious concern to her judges. Her long captivity 
had undermined her constitution, and the heartless 
conditions of her imprisonment had to some extent 
weakened her will. These five soldiers surrounding her 
day and night, jesting, dicing, uttering their coarse 
jokes at her expense, had awakened within her a feeling 
of outrage and shame that could not be expressed in 
words. She had fought her battle bravely. She had 
maintained her testimony in presence of these mitred 
bishops and learned divines ; and in her answers to th(‘ir 
questions she had frequently the best of the argument. In 
wit and readiness of repartee she had nothing to leani from 
them. She was one against fifty of the most learned in the 
land. But throughout this contest she had been sustained 
and advised by her Voices. They had assured her that she 
must first see the King of England, the boy-king, who 
was living beside her in the Castle of Philip-August, and 
that in the end she would be “ delivered by a glorious 
victory.”^ It was this glorious victory " that was 
now perplexing her. She had doubtless often pictured 
to herself some astonishing attack upon Rouen, 
storming of the city, the discomfiture of her enemies, 
the welcome appearance of D'Alengon and Dunois. the 
rejoining of her former comrades-in-arms, the return to 
the scenes of her former exploits, the joy of once again 
embracing the knees of her beloved King — all this had 

^ Sec Appendix, Note G : " The Glorious Victory.” 
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floated before her mind. .She had no desire to die. Life 
is dear to us all — especially dear to a maiden of nineteen. 
Martyrdom had never been the end that Joan contem- 
plated. After her work was done it was to be marriage, 
and settlement in some quiet home. And all this was 
but a dream, an unsubstantial dream that had no objec- 
tive reality. No conquering host had appeared before 
the walls of Rouen. She had adhered to her testimony, 
it is true, but Destiny was rapidly closing the walls around 
her, shutting out the last ray of hope. Could her Voices 
after all have deceived her ? Was Cauchon right with 
his abhorrent interpretation of her experiences ? Was 
it really the case that her beloved Saints were the 
emissaries of Satan ? Had she been misled as regards 
her mission, and were the victories of Orleans and Patay 
a delusion and a snare ? The glorious victory was 
indeed to be her portion in a far more amplified sense 
than she had ever conceived, but it was not to be in the 
form .she had expected. She had declared that she was 
ready to face the fire. Her words would be tested on 
the morrow. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


SAINT-OUEN 

T he Bishop of Beauvais had enjoined that the 
tribunal would sit at the cemetery of Saint-Ouen, 
where there was ample space for a vast con- 
course of people to assemble. Two platforms had been 
erected, one platform on which the judges and assessors 
were seated, among whom was the Cardinal of Winchester ; 
on the other platform was the preacher for the day, 
William Erard, Doctor of Theology. Beside him was 
Joan. Several priests that morning (May 24th) had 
begged her to submit to the Church, and had given her 
the assurance that, if she did so, she would be placed 
in an ecclesiastical prison and be tended by female 
warders. This was what above all her heart desired. 
To be longer cooped up amidst these brutal soldiers was 
to her mind intolerable. Erard began his sermon, nor 
was he sparing in his adjectives. Joan was told that she 
was schismatic, idolatrous, an accomplice of the Evil 
One, an apostate. She bore aU this patiently* But when 
the preacher proceeded to assail her King she interrupted 
him and declared regarding Charles that he was the 
" most noble of all the Christians, a sincere lover of the 
Catholic Faith and of the Church.” Massieu, the usher, 
silenced her, and Erard finished his discourse. She was 
then asked if she would submit herself to the Church. 
She answered that she desired that the whole record 
should be sent to the Pope, and she would abide by his 
decision. Some argument took place on this point when 
she{was again asked if she would revoke her words and 
deeds. 
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“ I appeal to God and to our Holy Father the Pope,” 
she answered. 

“ But that is not sufficient. One cannot trouble our 
Holy Father, who is so far away, with these matters. 
Every Bishop is the judge in his own diocese,” said 
Cauchon. 

Admonished for the third time Joan refused to abjure. 
Two sentences had been prepared, one to be read if she 
submitted herself to the Church, the other to be pro- 
nounced if she remained impenitent. Cauchon began 
to read the sentence of condemnation, and the executioner 
w<is in attendance ready to carry her off to the Old Market 
Place. Whilst the Bishop was reading the sentence the 
priests around Joan begged her to save her life by abjuring 
wliilst there w^-s yet time. 

“Do as we counsel you,” said Erard, ” and you will 
be delivered from prison.” 

“ Revoke,” cried others, ” do you wish to die ? ” 

It was a long sentence and the Bishop read slowly : 

“ We, your judges, having Christ and the honour of 
the orthodox faith before our eyes, in order that our 
judgment may be pronounced as in the presence of God, 
snv and decree that thou hast been a liar, an inventor 
of pretended Divine revelations, that thou hast been 
pernicious, presumptuous, easy-minded as regards the 
faith, bold, superstitious, a diviner of marvels, blasphemous 
towards God and His Saints, contemptuous towards the 
Sacramcnts,*seditious, cruel, apostate, schismatic, engaged 
in a thousand errors against our holy faith ” 

The Bishop was reading slowly, but he was gradually 
drawing near the end. Joan cried, with clasped hands, 
that she would obey the Church. The Bishop stopped 
reading. 

Suddenly there was a great commotion. The soldiers 
present realized that Joan was not to be burned. They 
Were to be deprived of the spectacle that had been 
assured to them. Stones were thrown and swords rattled 
in their scabbards. It was at this crisis that Cauchon 
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asserted his authority, and refused to proceed until the 
amende honorable had been tendered to him. 

It has been asserted that as there were two sentences 
prepared, so there were two schedules of abjuration ; 
and that what was read to Joan was a brief statement 
of five or six lines, whereas the statement to which 
her name is attached is a lengthy legal document of 
forty-five lines. Whether Joan signed the one schedule 
or the other, she abjured. It may have been true that 
only a brief statement was read to her in the tumult, 
and that the more extended legal document was presented 
to her for her signature, but she knew what her signature 
involved. 

Before signing, however, she said in a loud voice : 

“ I wish the Church to deliberate upon these articles. 
I wish to consult the Church universal if I ought to 
abjure or not. Let this schedule be read by the Church 
and the clergy, into whose hands I desire that it shall be 
placed. If it is their opinion that I should sign and do 
as has been told me, then I will willingly consent.’* 

Erard answered brusquely : 

Sign forthwith or you will be burned.** 

Alas ! for Joan the day for argument and delay had 
passed. 

It is asserted that she wore a smiling face, and the 
general impression was that she was mocking her judges. 
It may have been, or her manner may have been due to 
the reaction after months of strain. The oitlookers were 
indignant. *' This is simple mockery,** they exclaimed. 
The chaplain of the Cardinal of Winchester was especially 
conspicuous in his demonstrations of anger. " You have 
no right to accept such an abjuration,** he cried. “ This 
is mere buffoonery.** “ You lie,** said the Bishop, “ I 
am judge here, and it is my duty rather to seek the 
salvation of this woman than her death." 

Warwick was displeased. He advanced towar<h 
Cauchon. " My Lord Bishop, you serve the King badly, 
he said, " since you have allowed Joan to escape." 
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*' Don’t trouble yourself," said some one near by. 
" We will easily catch her again.” 

But as Anatole France points out, these Englishmen 
judged too hastily. They did not realize what an immense 
service the Bishop of Beauvais had rendered to old 
England in constraining Joan to confess that her whole 
life had been a delusion and a lie. 

Massieu handed the pen to Joan. She made a cross, 
some say an ” O,” on the schedule, and afterwards 
signed her name in full with the aid given her, for she 
could not write. 

The Bishop of Beauvais then read the other sentence 
that had been prepared, by which she was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, during which she was to 
eat the bread of sorrow and drink the water of affliction. 

The greater part of these technical documents were 
unintelligible to Joan as they were written in Latin. 
She was soon to learn their true meaning. The proceed- 
ings being terminated she begged to be taken to the 
ecclesiastical prison, and to be placed, as she had been 
promised, under the care of female warders. ^\Tlat was 
her surprise to be taken back to her former prison in 
the Castle of Rouen and to be again placed in the keeping 
of the five houspiUeurs, that her whole soul detested. 
The Deputy-Inquisitor followed her immediately and 
exhorted her to be docile and obedient. The Duchess 
of Bedford brought her female clothing, and Joan was 
once more dressed as a woman. The long and eventful 
day drew to an end. Joan was left to her own thoughts. 


She had at last submitted to the dictation of the 
Church, as represented by the Bishop of Beauvais and 
his assessors. It is a confused world in which we all live, 
and every age has its own special conflicts and its own 
special temptations. Joan had made a considerable 
hnpression upon France and the surrounding nations. 
She had occupied wellnigh the exclusive attention of 
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Cauchon and his assessors for five months. The inhabi- 
tants of Rouen that evening were keenly discussing her 
and the situation that had arisen, many deeply dis- 
appointed at being cheated out of the tragedy they harl 
gone forth to witness by what they regarded as a clique 
of doddering priests, for whom time seemed to have m 
value ! This was especially true of the English section of 
the community. In England, as a rule, a witch received 
short shrift on trial. 

Joan sat in her cell. The remembrance of her past 
life came floating before her mind in all its details— the 
sweet communion she had enjoyed with her Saint.s 
in her early years, the glorious days when under their 
inspiration she had swept the English armies from her 
path as chaff is swept before the wind ; and now she had 
denied her Saints, had admitted that they were false, 
unreal, and that she herself had been the victim of a 
hideous hallucination. For whatever document she had 
signed her signature involved that. Wliat had she 
signed ? A statement to the effect that her whole lifo 
had been a stupid lie, that her Voices, instead of being 
to her the sweet counsel ** of God, were the suggestioib 
of the Evil One, that she had been an idolater, a sorceress, 
and that her King had been crowned by means of ^ 
devilish machination. 

What had led her to sign this document by which 
she was now subordinated to the Bishop ^f Beauvais, 
and compelled to see in him the living embodiment of 
Divine justice and the exponent of abiding truth ? She 
had been assured that morning that if she would abjure 
she would be transferred to a prison of the Church with 
female warders to tend her, and she was back in the old 
hateful prison with its fetters and her brutal keepers, 
subjected to their coarse insults and infamous proposals. 
In all her future she was to eat the bread of sorrow and 
drink the water of affliction. There was not even 
Domremy in the prospect, far less the opportunity 
fight for Charles. And it was for this she had outraged 
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her own conscience and denied her faith ! What was life 
worth under such conditions ? To save her life she had 
appended her name to Cauchon’s schedule ! She dreaded 
the fire. To have been beheaded would have been easy, 
but to be burned, to be slowly roasted to death in presence 
of an ignorant, gaping multitude, to be labelled as an 
impostor, a heretic, a schismatic, excommunicated from 
the Church she loved — ^that was difficult enough. Could 
she only have died fighting the battles of her King, how 
infinitely preferable that would have been ! Ha 1 what 
about Saint Catherine, her beloved Saint ? Had she 
not confounded the doctors at Alexandria, had she not 
spumed imperial splendour and emerged victorious from 
the flames as the Bride of Christ ? What about Saint 
Margaret ? Had she not resisted the importunities of 
Oloboras, and although in the end she was confronted 
with martyrdom, had she not triumphed over death and 
become the helper of the poor in every land ? What if, 
after all, the “ glorious victory the Saints had promised 
was the “ glorious victory which they themselves had 
experienced ? This was new light to Joan ! Where were 
her clothes ? her real clothes, her male attire ? That 
Erard, with his preaching and his gesticulations, and 
Massieu, pen in hand, at her elbow, had induced her to 
sign. She would tear that accursed document in shreds 
and scatter the shreds to the four winds ; she would 
teach these Jeamed pedants, who could not discern 
between the letter and the spirit, that she could face 
the cruel death they had designed for her if freedom 
could only be reached that way. The Christ she loved 
had trodden the Via Dolorosa before her. She would 
follow in His steps. She was again in the dress she 
ioved. She was ready to meet Cauchoii. 
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W ITH regard to Joan's abjuration, as we 
have pointed out, a sudden tumult arose 
when she cried that she was prepared to 
sign. The controversy regarding the actual document 
that she signed cannot dispose of the fact that she did 
sign, and that for the time being she submitted her 
judgment to the judgment of Cauchon as representing 
the Church. It has been deponed by several witnesses 
that the document read to her was a document consist- 
ing of a few lines. Probably this document consisted 
of the headings of the main paragraphs in the extended 
legal document which she actually signed. The point 
of the controversy is that in this extended legal document 
there are severe statements alike as to Joan's own conduct, 
and her Saints, that one can hardly imagine Joan, 
under any circumstances, would acknowledge. In the 
tumult that arose, when angry words were exchanged 
between the English party and the Bishop of Beauvais, 
and even threats of violence were beginning to take 
definite form, it was impossible to explain to Joan the 
full meaning of the document that was placed before 
her. We believe it was the condensed substance of the 
articles that was read to her. She was already quite 
familiar with the view that her judges took of her con- 
duct, and of the opinion they had formed regarding her 
Saints. That is stated clearly enough in the twelve 
articles submitted to her with the comments pronounced 
by the University authorities of Paris. She knew quite 
well that whatever document she signed she was giving 
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away her case. It is said that when the pen was put 
in her hand she made an ‘‘ O.** An ** 0 ” stands for 
nothing. Joan might have 'been capable of that ! The 
Chaplain of the Cardinal of Winchester was indignant 
beyond measure at what seemed to him to be contempt 
of Court. But Joan had to put her full name to the 
document with all its terrible phraseology, guided as her 
hand was by Calot, and the proceedings terminated 
abraptly amidst the rising wrath of the English specta- 
tors. It is stated that Calot, the Secretary of the English 
King, rushed forward and placed in her hand a special 
document prepared by Vendercs, and that this was the 
document she was compelled to sign and which was 
inserted in the Process : Joan had abjured. 

Are we to blame her ? When her extreme youth is 
considered, her inexperience, her exhausted condition 
as the result of her long imprisonment in fetters and 
bound to that beam of wood, the marvel rather is that she 
was able to bear up so long. It was only a temporary 
lapse. She tells us frankly that the reason she signed 
was because she was " frightened at the fire." Is it 
necessary to appeal to the case of the Apostle who was 
so brave in words, but who afterwards denied his Lord ? 
And yet this Apostle subsequently faced the authorities 
in the streets of Jerusalem, and went cheerfully to prison 
for His Master’s sake. When Joan had leisure to reflect 
on the full meaning of her act she was not long in determin- 
ing her line of conduct. 

It has been said by Catholic writers that her female 
clothing was removed, and that she had no alternative, 
in order to meet the needs of her body, but to resume her 
former attire. We cannot accept that view, founded on 
some statements made by Massieu. We cannot believe 
that the Bishop of Beauvais would have been accessory 
lo such an act, or any of the assessors associated with 
liim. Nor can we accept the view that it might have 
t)een the act of the warders in her prison. For when she 
Was reproached for having resumed male attire, how 
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easy would it have been for her to answer that her female 
clothing had been taken away, and that if it were returned 
she would at once put it on. ITiere is one extraordinary 
fact that cannot be disputed. When Joan accepted and 
put on the female dress given her by the Duchess of 
Bedford her male attire might have been removed. 
The male attire was left in the cell. 

Joan had two excellent reasons for resuming her male 
dress. 

(а) During the period she was in female dress she had 
been subjected to brutal insults from her warders. It 
is asserted that a serious outrage was attempted. She 
was found one morning, her face disfigured, her cheeks 
covered with tears, her whole being quivering with a 
sense of ignominy and shame. In her male attire she was 
better able to protect her modesty. 

(б) In her male attire she proclaimed to Cauchon and 
his assessors tliat her abjuration was at an end, and that 
she was prepared to face the final consequences of her 
Trial. 

The news spread like wildfire throughout Rouen 
Joan had lapsed. She had defied her judges. The lamb 
which Cauchon with such infinite pains had gathered 
within the fold had strayed s^ain I Cauchon and others 
hastened to see her, to satisfy themselves as to the trutli 
of the rumour. Joan met them calmly. In that inter- 
view Joan had recovered her former bearing. 

Why have you resumed male attird ? '* Cauchon 
asked. 

“ Because being among men I prefer to be clothed 
as they are," Joan answered 

She added that she had not, or at least did not under- 
stand, that she had taken an unconditional oath, that 
she had promised, under certain conditions being ful- 
filled on the part of her judges, that she would fulfil her 
part of the contract. 

“ While I am in fetters among men,*’ she added, “ 1 
would rather die than be in female dress. If you allow 
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me to go to Mass, and place me in a suitable prison with 
a woman to guard me, I will be submissive and do as 
you wish.” 

" Since Thursday have yoiu* Voices spoken to you ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” What have they said to you ? ” 

” They have shown great grief at the betrayal of which 
I have been guilty in making that abjuration and revoca- 
tion. They have said that this was to expose myself 
to damnation, in order to save my life. ... If I say to 
you that God has not scmt me, I condemn myself. It 
is, indeed, the truth that God has sent me. My Voice.s 
have told me that 1 was wrong in not maintaining before 
you that what I have done was by the will of God." 

From the discussion that followed it is apparent that 
the Bishop attached one meaning to the schedule Joan 
had signed, and that she herself interpreted the schedule 
ill a diltercnt way. Her true position is summed up in 
the following statement made to the Bishop : 

” I signed because I feared the fire. But 1 have neither 
said nor intended to say that I revoke my statements 
regarding my Visions. I have never miderstood that 
I revoked what I have said regarding Saint Catherine 
and Saint Margaret. Were I to revoke what I have said 
1 would be sinning against the truth. . . ." And she 
added : ” If you will do what I have asked you, if you 
will conduct me to a prison where I will be tended by 
a woman, tlfen I will resume female dress. As to the 
other matters under discussion, expect nothing further 
from me.” 

As we read these words, not without emotion, we can 
perfectly well what was the position of Joan. She 
It^Us us frankly that she signed because she dreaded the 
lire. But she did not understand that in signing she had 
denied the reality of her Visions, or that she was com- 
niitted to the view entertained by her judges that her 
life had been a delusion and a lie. What .she had done 
in her public career, she continued to maintain, was done 
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in accordance with the will of God. She was ready to 
assume female dress if placed in a suitable prison under 
the care of a woman warder, otherwise she was ready 
to die rather than continue in the Castle of Rouen under 
the surveillance of five brutal men. " As to the other 
matters under discussion,” she added, ” expect nothing 
further from me.” Manchon, in his copy of the notes 
of the Trial, places in the margin opposite this statement 
the significant words Responsio Mortifera — the answer 
that involved death. 

Joan having spoken these words the Bishop declared 
the interview ended ; and it is stated (let us hope untruth- 
fully) that he went out from her presence smiling. To 
the English who awaited his appearance he is reported 
as having said : 

” All goes well. Good cheer.” 

He hastily summoned his assessors to deliberate on 
the new situation that had arisen. The meeting was held 
in the Archiepiscopal Palace on Tuesday, May 29th. 
There were forty assessors present. There was consider- 
able discussion as to the schedule that Joan had signed. 
This shows that in the minds of the assessors themselves 
there was doubt as to the legality of the proceedings. 
What she had signed was a long legal document expressed 
in Latin in which she confessed that she had grievously 
sinned, had feigned to have had revelations and appari- 
tions from God by means of Saint Catherine and Saint 
Margaret, that she had seduced the people and blasphemed 
God, etc. Whereas what had been read to her in public 
was a brief statement in which she was led to understand 
that by signing it she submitted herself to the Church, 
that she would no longer dress as a man and never again 
bear arms. 

The Abbot of Fdcamp moved that the schedule quotiens 
should be taken to her and fully explained, before sur- 
rendering her to the secular arm. Tlie assessors them- 
selves were conscious that only a brief explanation had 
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been given the girl before her signature was practically 
forced from her. Thomas* Courcelles added that she 
should be charitably admonished as to the salvation of 
her soul, 'fhe majority agreed with the Abbot. Cauchon 
thanked the assessors, and gave orders that Joan should 
be proceeded against as relapsed according to law and 
reason. 

Out of the mass of legal documents connected with the 
Trial we give the Mandate citing Joan to appear on 
Wednesday, May 30th, 1431. 

“ Pierre by the divine mercy bishop of Beauvais and Jean 
La Maistre, Vicar of that distinguished doctor M. Jean 
Gravenent, deputy of the Holy Apostolic See, Inquisitor 
of the Faith and of the evil of Heresy in the Kingdom 
of France, to aU priests and Cur^s of Churches established 
in the city of Rouen or elsewhere in the diocese, to each 
and all of you inasmuch as it may be required grace and 
peace in our Lord. 

For certain causes and reasons, more amply elucidated 
elsewhere, a woman commonly called Joan the Maid, 
who has fallen into many errors contrary to the orthodox 
faith after having in the presence of the Church publicly 
abjured the said errors has again fallen into them as 
has been fully established, and as has been duly certified 
alike by her confessions and assertions. 

“ Tlierefore we command and enjoin to each and all 
of you as may be required the one not waiting lor the 
other or excusing himself by means of another that you 
cite the said Joan to appear personally before us to- 
morrow in the Old Market Place of Rouen at 8 o'clock 
m the morning in order that she may be declared relapsed 
and excommunicated as a heretic with the intimation 
that she will be dealt with in the usual manner in such 
cases. Given in the Archiepiscopal Palace of Rouen 
Tuesday 29th May in the year of our Lord 1431 after the 
Teast of the Trinity of our Lord. Signed, G. Manchon. 
G. Boisguillaume.” 


p 
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It is in that mass of legal documents with their quaint 
phraseology that the true life of Joan of Arc is embedded 
for all time.^ It is impossible within the compass of 
this book to reproduce these legal documents in their 
entirety. They were given under seal and oath, and 
each student draws his own conclusions from them 
It will be seen that Cauchon, having obtained from Joan 
herself the admission of her lapse from what he regarded 
as the Faith, lost no time in bringing matters to an issue. 
For a brief moment in her act of abjuration she had 
descended from the high spiritual plane on which sh(‘ 
moved. It was only for a moment. When she realized 
the full significance of her act it was to mount again into 
the empyrean and disappear from mortal vision in her 
chariot of flame. 

^ See Appendix. Note H : Expenses of the Trnil. 
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THE TRAGEDY 

I N the early morning of Wednesday, May 30th, 1431, 
Massieu entered the cell of Joan with the citation 
that has been quoted. She was to appear before 
the tribunal to be held in the Old Market at eight o'clock. 
He was immediately followed by Martin Ladvenu and 
Isambert de la Pierre, who both had a tender feeling 
towards her. She had already learned from Massieu the 
full meaning of this citation. When the brothers entered 
the cell she gave way to despair. 

1 would rather have been beheaded seven times," 
she exclaimed, " than to be burned alive. Alas ! that 
my body which has never been dishonoured should be 
consumed in this horrible manner. If I had been placed 
in an ecclesiastical prison as was understood by me, this 
dreadful ending would have been avoided. I appeal to 
God, the Great Judge of All, to right the wrong to which 
I have been subjected.” She did not appeal in vain. 
Other representatives of the Court appeared, and among 
them the Bishop of Beauvais.^ When she saw the Bishop 
she exclaimed : 

” Ah I Bishop, I die by you.” 

She afterwards received the Sacrament at the hands 
of Brother Ladvenu. She was deeply moved during 
the brief service, and prayed to God and the Saints for 
help to face the ordeal through which she was about 
to pass. All around her were moved to tears. Turning 
to Pierre Maurice she said : 

^ See Appendix, Note I : Supplementary Doenments. 
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" Where do you think I will be to-night ? " 

“ Have you not good hope in the Saviour ? said the 
Canon. 

** Yes," she answered, “ by God's good grace I will 
be in Paradise." 

She was then escorted to the Market Place by one 
hundred and twenty soldiers. The Market Place still 
exists. The booths of merchandize have almost extended 
to the spot where five hundred years ago the execution 
took place. It is estimated that ten thousand men and 
women witnessed the final sufferings of the Maid. Three 
platforms had been erected — one large platform for the 
judges, assessors and the visiting prelates, one for the 
preacher, Nicolas Midi, and Joan ; and the third platform 
was occupied by the representatives of the secular power. 
The stake was in the centre on an elevated formation 
of plaster, and to this stake was affixed a placard bearing 
the following inscription : 

" Joan, so-called The Maid, liar, evil-minded, abuser 
of the people, diviner, superstitious, a blasphemer of 
God, presumptuous, unbelieving as regards the faith of 
Jesus Christ, a boaster, an idolater, cruel, dissolute, an 
invocatrice of devils, an apostate, a schismatic and a 
heretic." 

Eight himdred soldiers guarded the place of execution. 
Nicolas Midi was the preacher and he ascended his 
platform with the Maid. She was in female attire. 
Nicolas Midi delivered his sermon, concluding with the 
usual invectives. There were no interruptions on the 
part of Joan. Doubtless her thoughts were elsewhere. 
Did she in that solemn hour remember the days of her 
childhood at Domremy, the father and mother far away 
in the east of France, the days of her triumphant march 
on Reims, the King she had loved and served ? and now 
all this pageant was dissolving before her eyes with the 
hruU so nigh at hand. 

" Blessed Trinity, have mercy on me," she exclaimed. 

" Jesus, my Saviour, have mercy on me, 
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" Virgin Mother, pray for me, 

** Saint Michael, pray for me. 

Saint Catherine, Saint Margaret, come to me." 

Then addressing the vast mass of people around her, 
she said : 

" Whatever I have done, whether you regard it as being 
well or badly done, was not owing in any way to the 
influence of my King. Whether you are of my party 
or otherwise I most humbly beg mercy at your hands. 
I pardon everyone the injury they may have done to 
me ; and I beg you to pray on my behalf. You priests 
who are around me, will each one of you say a Mass for 
my soul ? " She asked forgiveness of her judges, of the 
English princes, and continued to speak in this manner 
for half an hour so tenderly that the vast assembly w^as 
moved to tears. The Cardinal of Winchester wept ; my 
lord of Luxembourg, who had sold her to the English, 
completely broke down. Even Cauchon was moved ; but 
he pulled himself together and pronounced the sentence 
of excommunication, declaring her to be a heretic, 
lapsed, and delivering her to the secular arm with the 
usual recommendation for mercy. 

In strict legal form another sentence should have 
been pronounced by the secular authorities, but the 
time was passing and the soldiers were growing impatient. 

Must we dine here ? " one of them exclaimed. Tlie 
magistrate in charge, M. Le Bouteiller, when Joan was 
conducted to him, contented himself by saying to the 
two sergeants, " Lead her away," and to the executioner 
Thierrasche, ** Do your duty." They placed, in derision, 
a paper mitre on her head, upon which the words were 
inscribed : 

“ Heretic, Relapsed, Apostate, Idolater." 

The prelates and clergy hurriedly left the scene with 
the exception of Martin Ladvenu, who had administered 
to her the Sacrament of Communion in the morning, 
and Isambert de la Pierre, who both remained with her 
until the end. 
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It was now half-past eleven o'clock. She mounted 
the steps of the scaffold firmly and without assistance, 
as bravely as when she scaled the walls of the Tourelles. 
She wished for a cross. An English soldier improvized 
a small cross out of two sticks, which she gratefully 
received and placed in her bosom. Still she desired a 
cross from the church near by, the Church of Saint Saviour. 
This was brought by Massieu, and Isambert de la 
Pierre held it before her whilst Ladvenu stood by her 
side on the scaffold. Looking round her, Joan ex- 
claimed, probably thinking of some future attack on 
Rouen : 

“ Rouen, I tremble for what you may yet have to 
suffer on account of my death." 

She was then bound to the stake. Thierrasche lit 
the fiame. The smoke began to ascend. Turning to 
Ladvenu she bade him an affectionate farewell, and 
asked him to withdraw to a safe distance. A cloud of 
smoke soon enveloped her. At length she was in flames. 
As the fire grew fiercer and in presence of the unseen 
world she cried, doubtless stung to the heart in her last 
moments by the words inscribed in derision upon the 
mitre she wore : 

" I am neither a heretic nor a schismatic. My Voices 
were of God. All that I did was by the command of God. 
My revelations were from God." 

It was a slow and painful death. The pedestal of 
plaster on which the stake was fixed was high in order 
that Joan might be seen by the vast multitude that had 
assembled. Thierrasche, the executioner, could not, 
as in other cases, hasten the death of his victim. 

Gradually the flames began to bite into her body. 
In that dread agony she again called upon her Saints, 
and finally the word " Jesus " was the one word that 
remained upon her lips. " Jesus, Jesus, Jesus," she 
cried, and quivering in her whole being she bowed her 
head, and the spirit of Joan of Arc passed from this 
world to those higher spheres from which she had 
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descended. A conscious a3ve spread over the horrified 
multitude. Joan of Arc was dead. 

Rest now, thou Warrior-Saint, thy warfare is accom- 
plished. Never again in this world will thy spirit respond 
to the call of arms. The long weary conflict with thy judges 
has found its climax in this act of sacrifice. Better — a 
thousand times better — that thou shouldst dwell with thy 
Saints and the martyrs of other days than to continue a 
life of ignoble captivity or of sheltered ease; better, a 
thousand times better, to have confronted thy judges bravely 
than to have fawned at their feet and to have been scorned of 
them. For in that dread hour of thine agony, when they fled 
from thy presence, they knew that in condemning thee they 
had condemned themselves, that for you there awaited the 
vindication of the wrongs they had inflicted, that for them 
awaited the stern arbitrament of all the years. Only as 
related to you will their names he remembered. That life 
they have so ruthlessly sacrificed to gratify a dominant power 
will yet regenerate France and liberate, not only in France, 
hut in every land, the forces that make for Freedom. 

Far greater yet is the Destiny that awaits thee. How 
clearly didst thou discern that the Divine and Ineffable can 
never be expressed in human speech or in human formulas, 
that there is more in ” God*s book " than in all the books 
and parchments of the world. Thou hast taught ms that the 
joufUain of inspiration is never sealed, that it is in God- 
inspired conceptions the true hope of Humanity is found. 
Thou hast taught us that a village maiden can change the 
destiny of empires, that the village Carpenter can control 
the destiny of our world. Object alike of veneration and 
haired during thy brief manifestation on this Time Plane, 
thou hast become the storm-centre around which controversy 
will ever rage, attracting to thyself all who know and love 
thee, and repelling with an equal force the souls that have 
not been attuned to thine. 

Far wider yet will be thy dominion, for no single land 
can hold thee, no single Church can claim thee. Ever with 
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the circling years will the radiancy of thy spirit become 
more discernible. The ** Ray Divine ” that was enshrined 
in thee can never be obscured. Immortal in France, im- 
mortal in every land where justice and liberty are cherished, 
thou hast become the glory of our womanhood ; a sign 
and wonder ** for every age. 


When Joan of Arc had yielded up her spirit, Thierrasche, 
the executioner, was enjoined by the Cardinal of Winches- 
ter to consume the body and throw the ashes into the 
Seine. ^ Thierrasche, after exhibiting the blackened corpse 
to the multitude, poured oil upon it, so that it might be 
speedily consumed. There was one part of Joan’s body 
that would not burn — ^the heart. That heart remained 
impervious to the fire. Thierrasche took tlie remains 
and threw them into the Seine. Joan of Arc found no 
grave in |l world that was not worthy of her ; but every 
year as her Fete is celebrated in the City of Rouen the 
maidens of the city gather the flowers and cast them into 
the river, whose waters have been rendered sacred 
because they guard the ashes of Joan. 

It was Jean Alesp^e who said after the tragedy, “ Would 
to God my soul, at last, may be where I believe she now 
is.” It was Jean Tressart, the English Secretary, who, 
on leaving the Old Market Place on that memorable day, 
exclaimed : 

” We are all lost ; we have burned a Sahit.” Words 
that were to have a remarkable fulfilment. 

According to the testimony of Thomas Marie at the 
Rehabilitation Process in 1456, many of the spectators 
of the tragedy believed that they saw the name of Jesus 
written in the flames of fire in which Joan was burned. 

Another strange incident is recorded. An English 
soldier had vowed that he would add a faggot to the 

* It is rather remarkable that in Winchester Cathedral the statue 
of Joan of Arc finds a place. The Cardinal of Winchester was present 
at Koiien during the trial and was on the platform on the day of the 
Maid's execution. 
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flaming mass of wood in which Joan was being consumed. 
He rushed forward to fulfil his vow at the moment Joan 
expired. Suddenly he became as one petrified. His 
companions rushed to his assistance and led him to a 
place of refreshment, and besought him to say what had 
happened. 

I saw her spirit/* he answered, ** in the form of a 
dove ascend into heaven.’* 

If this statement is accepted then the transition of 
Joan of Arc was similar to that of Saint Margaret, for 
her spirit after her execution by Olibonis was seen to 
ascend to heaven in the form of a dove 
Thierrasche, the executioner, was in despair afterwards. 
He sought out Martin Ladvenu at the Convent of the 
Dominicans and declared that he was damned, for he 
had burned a Saint. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE AFTERGLOW 

I T has often been remarked that when some martyr 
enters the Unseen World the cause for which that 
martyr died speedily triumphs. It became a 
proverb in the early Christian era that the “ Blood of 
the nxartyrs is the seed of the Church.’* A modern 
example of this truth is to be found in the case of John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry in the United States. In his 
zeal for the liberation of the slaves he had placed himself 
within the reach of the law, and was promptly hanged. 
That was in 1859. than six years slavery went 

down in blood and smoke and fire ; and as the soldiers 
of the Northern States in that protracted Civil War held 
their ground and finally marched to victory, the words 
above all others that inspired and sustained them were 
these words : 

" John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the dust, 

BUT HIS SOUL GOES MARCHING pN." 

This was pre-eminently true of Joan of Arc. The 
terror she had awakened in the minds of the English 
soldiers during her life was increased after her death. 
The mere name of Joan of Arc shook their confidence in 
themselves, and in the validity of the cause for which 
they fought. John Richard Green, in his History of 
England, has written : 

" The war of Henry V was, in fact, a wanton aggression 
on the part of a nation tempted by the helplessness of 
its opponent and galled by the memory of a formei 
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defeat.” It was because the English soldiers in France 
had reached this conclusion that many deserted, and 
those who remained only fought with indifference. 
There was another reason. The battles of Crecy and 
Poitiers and Agincourt had been won by the bows and 
arrows of the English yeomen as against the Knights of 
France on their caparisoned steeds. It was the “ crooked 
stick and the gay goose wing ” that decided the issue in 
these battles. Joan had taught her captains the use of 
artillery, and in presence of artillery the day of the bows 
and arrows was at an end. The battles of the following 
years ended fatally for the English cause. 

Bedford had brought the boy-king, Henry VI, to Rouen 
along with the court. At the end of 1431 Henry was 
crowned in Paris with much pomp and ceremony. 
" William the Shepherd," adopted by the Archbishop 
as successor to Joan of Arc, had been captured in a 
battle near Beauvais in August 1431. He was dragged 
behind the carriage of the young King through the streets 
of Paris, and was afterwards sewn in a sack and thrown 
into the Seine, Bedford was resolved that if the French 
people wished a king he would give them an English 
king. It was of no avail. Joan had touched the heart 
of France. The French people would have a king of 
their own, a king of the blood-royal. A few years passed 
and the cause of England in France had become so 
desperate that a great Congress was held at Arras in 
1435 with a view to peace being established. The repre- 
sentatives of England were present. Normandy and 
Gascony were conceded to England with certain reserva- 
tions as to sovereignty, but Bedford, the Regent, along 
with the other English representatives, would not accept 
these terms. 

The Duke of Bedford had married Anne, the sister of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and Gloucester, Bedford's brother, 
was likewise^ aUied with the House of Burgundy. It was 
this close family relationship with the leading men of 
England and his hatred of Charles for the murder of his 
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father on the Bridge of Montereau that had caused the 
Duke of Burgundy to transfer his armies to the side of 
the English* But Gloucester had quarrelled seriously 
with the Duke. Bedford's wife^ (the sister of the Duke) 
was dead. The Duke was no longer bound to England 
by family tics. In reality he disliked the English, and 
at the Conference at Arras, under the influence of the 
Archbishop of Reims, he withdrew his support from 
England and transferred that support to the Royal 
cause. This was fatal for England. 

In the following year (1436) Charles entered Paris 
amidst wild rejoicing. In Paris Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, and Jean de Luxembourg, had been driven 
out of the city by a howling mob. 

In Joan's public examination before her judges in 
the Castle of Rouen on March ist, 1431, she said : 

“ Before seven years are past the English will lose 
a greater stake than they have already lost at Orleans ” 

" How do you know this ? " 

“ I know it by revelation which has been made to me, 
and that this will happen within seven years." 

Later in the same examination she declared : 

" I know well that my King will regain the kingdom 
of France. I know it as well as I know that you are 
before me seated in judgment." 

This, in view of subsequent events, makes strange 
reading. 

In the midst of these events Bedford died. He was 
uncle to the boy-king, Henry VI, a man of resolute 
energy, and whose life had been given to the subjugation 
of the French nation. More than once France appeared 
to be within his grasp. If after the Battle of Vemeuil 
(1424) he had been able to push southward, France 
might have collasped. But his brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, in England was perpetually getting into 

* It was the Duchess of Bedford that provided Joan with female 
clothing after her recantation. She also examined her :is regards her 
virginity. 
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trouble. A serious quarrel had arisen between Gloucester 
and the Duke of Burgundy; and Bedford had to hasten 
home in order to restore peace. It was the difficulties 
that had arisen in England that held his hand after 
Vemeuil. But he believed that the conquest of France 
was only a question of time, and he could bide his time. 
The appearance of Joan of Arc completely upset his 
calculations. The Siege of Orleans raised in five days, 
Jargeau captured in four days, Talbot defeated at Patay 
and taken prisoner caused Bedford to hurry English 
troops into France to save the situation. With Joan 
burned at Rouen he felt himself more secure. But every 
year after her death only brought for him a fresh record 
of military disasters. Dunois and La Hire and other 
captains, who had fought under Joan, were adding 
victory to victory. It was with a vision of disillusion- 
ment before his eyes that Bedford passed from this 
world. Warwick at a subsequent period succeeded him 
as Regent in France, and died soon afterwards in the 
Castle of Beaurevoir, where Joan, as his prisoner, had 
been confined. 

With the death of Bedford, and the transference of 
the support of the Duke of Burgundy to Charles, all hope 
of victory for England seemed to vanish. A vain effort 
was made to retain Normandy, which had been under 
English control for several years, but the people of 
Normandy had not forgotten the fact that by a special 
tax they had* paid for the price of the Maid to my lord 
f)f Luxembourg. They would no longer rest under 
English rule at any price. Rouen, in 1449, rose against 
the feeble English garrison and regained freedom. With 
Normandy lost to the English crown a desperate effort 
was made to retain Gascony and Guyenne in the south, 
provinces that for centuries had been more or less urider 
English administration. Gascony swayed by ancient 
traditions rendered allegiance to England for a time, 
but Richemont with the French army was promptly in the 
field. Sir John Talbot, who had become Earl of Shrewsbury, 
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was the commander of the English army. Richemont 
and Sir John Talbot had confronted each other at 
Patay. They met for the last time at Castillon in Gas- 
cony on July 17th, 1453. Richemont had developed the 
artillery of France to an extraordinary degree. The 
English army was mown down under his guns, and 
before the battle ended Talbot lay dead on the field. 
This battle was fought on the twenty-fourth anniversary’ 
of the coronation of Charles at Reims. So ended the last 
hope of England of ever retaining a footing in France 
Calais remained in her possessif)n until the reign of 
Queen Mary, when it was captured by the French army 
Mary mourned the loss of Calais as “ the fairest gem in 
the English crown.” All that was left to England as 
the result of the Hundred Years War were the Channel 
Islands, Jersey, Guernsey and Sark, which in France 
are known as the Isles of Normandy. But as the Chaiiiiel 
Islands in these recent years have become the refuge 
of many who seek to avoid the heavy taxation of British 
subjects, their retention has been of doubtful value 
As a matter of history the Chamiel Islands were 
attached to the English crown long before the Hundred 
Years War. 

This dramatic collapse produced a hurricane of dis- 
affection in England. The masses of the people were 
roused to fury. They turned upon their leaders. A 
rebellion led by Jack Cade broke out in Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex, followed by the defeat of thd royal troops 
at Seven Oaks. The rebellion was quelled, but the dis- 
affection continued. Gloucester was believed to have 
been murdered. The Cardinal of Winchester died a few 
weeks afterwards in a fit of madness. Suffolk was im- 
peached and was murdered while crossing the Chani»cl 
to France. The Bishop of Chichester was torn in pieces 
by an infuriated mob. Lord Say was hanged. The 
strain that had existed for a considerable period between 
the House of York and the House of Lancaster became 
more acute and civil war ensued, known as the Wars of 
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the Roses, and which continued for thirty years with 
sanguinary results on many a battlefield. Margaret of 
Anjou (the wife of Henry VI) fled with her son to Scot- 
land. Henry VI, the boy-king of ICngland, who had 
been crowned King of France in Paris in 1431, ended 
his life in a doubtful manner in the Tower of London 
(1471). The period between 1431 and 1485 is one of 
the saddest chapters of English history. John Ridiard 
Green has placed it on record that tlie readers of the 
chronicles of that time turn from them “ in weariness 
and disgust.” Even with the advent of Henry VII (1485) 
civil war continued during the early years of his reign. 
It was only towards the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that internal peace was established. The bitter feud 
that had existed in France between the Duke of Orleans 
and the Duke of Burgundy was repeated in the history 
of England in the Wars of the Roses — so true is it that 
nations as well as individuals reap what they sow. 

In 1474 Caxton introduced printing, which was 
followed by the Revival of Learning .ind the Reforma- 
tion. Gradually the England we aU know and love 
came into being, cured for ever of lust for conquest on 
the C(mtinent. One final effort had been made by 
Kdward IV, after the period of Joan, to invade France, 
but Louis XI bought him off with French gold. Louis 
was astute. He deemed it better to fill Edward's hands 
with French crowns than to risk the chances of a pro- 
tracted wai^'** That Edward should have accepted the 
bribe shows how half-hearted he must have been in the 
enterprise he had undertaken. 

It was in the closing years of the fifteenth century 
(1498) that an expedition was sent out by Henry VII 
with the result that Newfoimdland was discovered, and 
more intimate knowledge gained of that great continent 
that has become the home of so many millions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Soon afterwards England realized 
tliat her destiny was to be upon the sea. The sea-kings 
of Devonshire were the men who laid the foundations 
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of England's future empire. It was in America and 
India and Australia and Africa and the islands of the 
South that the vast possessions were to be acquired that 
have made the name of England renowned in all the 
world. Her armies, after the Hundred Years War 
in France, have fought time and again in Europe, but 
never for conquest. Gibraltar, with the few acres around 
it, is the sole possession on the Continent that the BritLsli 
Empire claims at the present time. This complete change 
of a policy which had dominated the nation for centuries 
can be traced to a maiden of seventeen summers, who 
sewed and spun in the far-off village of Domremy. Within 
twenty-two years of her martyrdom at Rouen, France, 
which in 1429 had been on the verge of the abyss, had 
become one of the leading nations in Europe with her 
boundaries practically what these boundaries are to-day, 
whilst England was torn asunder by rebellion and civil 
war. When one meditates on that simple life and its 
transcendent consequences, involving as they did the 
destiny of two great nations, one is compelled to recognize 
that there are factors in human experience of which no 
adequate estimate can be formed. It is the individual, 
be that individual man or woman, through whom God 
becomes manifest. When we reflect that the Maid 
was only seventeen when she entered upon her Mission, 
that her season of real military action was limited to 
less than three months, and her public life to little more 
than a year, then we recognize that we are iit the presence 
of a mystery before which all human reasoning is dumb. 

Charles, towards the end of his reign, became more 
valiant in war. It was after his visit to Orleans in October 
1448, when he lived in the house of Jacques Boucher, in 
memory of the Maid, that his life became completely 
changed. In 1448 the greater part of France was at his 
feet. La Tremouille and the Archbishop of Reims were 
both dead. He was no longer under their control. What 
were his feelings as he visited Orleans and lived in the 
very house where the Maid had lived ? This is a fact 
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that has been entirely overlooked by historians. The 
inscription on the house of Jacques Boucher settles 
the date of his visit to Orleans as being October 3rd, 1448. 
Historians attribute the sudden transformation in the 
character of Charles to Agnes Sorrel. In this they are 
entirely mistaken. Agnes Sorrel was a beautiful woman 
and a generous-hearted woman, but her influence on 
Charles was rather in the opposite direction. It was 
when Charles came once again under the direct influence 
of Joan, as he did at Orleans, that he became the valiant 
Charles. The man who at the outset of his reign fled 
at the prospect of battle, became the personal leader of 
his troops when some desperate position had to be won. 

This was especially true of the later phase of the war 
for the restoration of Normandy to France. During 
tliese years Charles displayed true courage. It was from 
that period that Joan overshadowed him and completed 
her mission. During her lifetime the Siege of Orleans 
had been raised and Charles crowned at Reims. Two 
other main objects she had in view — ^the restoration of 
the Duke of Orleans, who was a prisoner in England, 
to liberty and the driving out of the last English army 
from France. These two latter objects were fully at- 
tained by the year 1453. She had not only placed Charles 
securely upon his throne, she had made France a united 
nation, and one of the leading nations in Europe. 

llie work of unification and consolidation was effec- 
tively carriea*out by Louis XI, his son, who as a boy 
had been betrothed to the daughter of the King of Scot- 
land. Louis XI was a great King, a man with wide 
vision and deep political strategy. He curbed the power 
of the local barons and established a national army. 
It was at this period that national armip came into 
existence. In this great work of unification and coiv 
solidation of the kingly interests it was Joan who had 
given the initial impulse. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Joan of Arc made France. That is why her memory 
is reverenced to-day. To the great ecclesiastical leaders 
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of the period it mattered little under what king they 
served. They were far more concerned for the unity of 
Christendom under the Pope than for the unity of the 
French nation. Many of them, as we have seen, were 
perfectly willing to accept the boy-king, Henry VI, 
as King of France. Joan’s battle-cry, " France for the 
French people,” awakened a spirit of patriotism that 
could no longer be restrained, and that spirit exists at 
the present hour. It is France, la beUe France, for the 
French people that animates the nation. Hence, the 
French people have never been conspicuously successful 
as colonizers. They love their own country too well. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE REHABILITATION PROCESS 

W E return to the characters more immediately 
connected with the drama of Joan. Her 
father at Domremy, when he learned of 
the martyrdom of his daughter, gradually succumbed. 
He was much older, in our judgment, than his wife 
Isobel Rom^e. This view is based on the statement 
contained in a legal document in the archives of Toul 
that in 1423 he was the doyen of his village. In 1423 
Isobel Rom^e was forty-three years of age. Jacques 
d’Arc must have been much older than forty-three to 
be spoken of as the doyen of his village at the date given. 
One of his sons died at the same time. Jean, who joined 
Joan in her battles, succeeded Sir Robert de Baudricourt 
as Captain of Vaucouleurs. 

La Trdmouille was stabbed in 1436. He recovered 
from his wound, but lost his position at court. He was 
from the outset opposed to Joan. He died in 1446. 

Pierre Caucjion became Bishop of Lisieux. He lived 
mainly in Rouen. He died in the hands of his barber in 
1442 and was buried at Lisieux. After the Rehabilita- 
tion Process so great was the indignation aroused against 
his memory that his bones were dug up and cast into a 
sewer. Rcgnault Chartres, Archbishop of Reims, lived to 
see his policy vindicated. He died at Tours, laden with 
honours, in 1444. 

D’Estivet, the Promoter or Prosecutor in the Trial, 
died in 1438 in a drain. Thomas Courcelles became one 
of the great theologians of his age, renowned alike for 
his learning and his piety. Beaupere, who took an active 
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part in the Trial, maintained at the Process of Rehabilii:i. 
tion his original position. He considered that Joan had 
lived in illusion. Of Le Maistre next to nothing is known 
beyond the fact that he was Prior of the Convent of 
Dominicans in Rouen. Martin Ladvenu likewise d^- 
appears from liistory. He was the friend of Joan of An . 
and friendship for Joan in her hour of martyrdom wa^ 
in no sense at that time a recommendation for ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment. Tlie same is true of Isambert de la Piern 
'fhese simple monks both lived to give valuable testimon\ 
in the Rehabilitation Process of 1456 That is their ti ut 
place in history. They will ever be remembered as tlie 
friends of Joan of Arc, alike during her Trial and in lui 
hour of agony. Full justice has never yet been done li. 
their memory. 

Of Joan’s military captains her " fair Duke,” the Duk( 
d’Alcn^on, strange to tell, became antagonistic in hb 
later years to the Royal cause and fell on evil day^ 
He was, at least, loyal to the memory of “the Maid’ 
Giles de Rais, who was one of her bravest knights, vva^ 
accused in his later years of serious crimes and becann 
the prototype of " Blue Beard ” in the nursery tale. 
The Conn6table Richemont, La Hire, Xaintrilles and 
many another of her warriors continued to fight bravclv 
and loyally for Charles. Sir Robert de Baudricourt d 
Vaucoulcurs, who sent Joan to Chinon, rose high in tin* 
service of the King in his later years. He^lied two year" 
before the Rehabilitation Process, 1456. But of all hei 
captains, Dunois, the brave Dunois, stands alone. Ht 
finished the work that Joan began. She had taught him 
the secret of military strategy, and he never forgot hi’ 
lesson. He became, in 1449, Count Dunois. Hi> 
testimony regarding the Maid in the Rehabilitation 
Process is one of the most valuable of documents. 

Such were some of the changes that the passage of 
twenty years brought about in the life-experience of the 
leading characters that surrounded Joan. There was 
one solitary figure that lived on. That was Isobel Romee 
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her mother. The family of D*Arc had been ennobled. 
The family motto was “ Vive Labeur "—significant 
enough — and the family arms can still he seen above the 
door of the old home in Domremy. Alas ! a title is a 
barren enough gift unless it is accompanied by the 
means to maintain it. There was no pecuniary allow- 
ance made to Isobcl Romee. She had lost her husband 
and one of her sons by death ; Joan had been burned 
at Rouen, of her daughter Catherine little is known. 
In 1440 Isobel Romdc was in straitened circumstances ; 
and when this was made known in Orleans the good 
citizens of that town asked her to be their guest. Thither 
she went with Pierre, one of her sons, and remained there 
till her death in 1458. It does seem strange that Charles 
and his Government entirely forgot the claims of Isobel 
Romee upon their beneficence, and that it should have 
been left to the generous-hejirted men and women of 
Orleans to provide for her immediate wants. But Isobel 
Rom« 5 e, as she watched the progress of events, and the 
fulfilment of her daughter’s prophecies to the letter, 
nourished a deep purpose in her heart. It was that the 
judgment pronounced upon her daughter at Rouen 
bhould be reversed. She knew that Joan was neither a 
schismatic nor an invocatrice of demons. She would 
appeal to the Pope, and from year to year she did appeal 
to the Pope that a reinvestigation should be made into 
tile facts of her daughter’s life. 

Nor was she alone in this respect. The whole French 
nation, practically, reunited in 1449 by the Battle of 
I'ortigny and the recovery of Rouen, felt that an outrage 
upon justice had been perpetrated by the Bishop of 
Beauvais and his assessors in the condemnation of the 
Maid. Charles himself was deeply interested, for if Joan 
was a sorceress, or witch, then his own coronation at 
Reims was the result of sorcery. Such was the view that 
'v.is held in England. England at that lime was a Catholic 
^ ountry, almost as loyal to the Papal Chair as was France. 
Ibc Pope had difficulty, even if he approved of a 
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reinvestigation, in appointing a Commission to investigate 
the facts anew lest he should wound the susceptibilities, 
of England. But the feeling throughout France gained 
in intensity that Joan had been deeply wronged. In 
the estimation of her people she was the warrior-saint. 

There was another consideration that weighed with 
Charles. He had never quite forgotten the girl of eighteen 
years who had so unexpectedly appeared and changed 
his destiny.^ There is one fact in his life that throws 
light on this subject. On the house of Jacques Boucher, 
which still stands in Orleans, there is the following 
inscription in French : 

The 29th April 1429 

Joan of Arc entered Orleans to raise the siege, 
and was received in this house by Jacques 
Boucher, Treasurer to the Duke of Orleans. 

She lived here until the city was delivered. 

Underneath the above there is the following inscription ; 

3rd October 1448 

Charles VII sojourned here in remembrance of 
The Maid. 

It was during this visit to Orleans that he caused 
a monument to be erected to Joan's memory. The 
monument in the Square of Orleans is of recent date. 

What were the thoughts of Charles du^'ing this visit 
to Orleans ? Wellnigh twenty years had elapsed 
since the Maid had raised the siege. In his eyes she was 
no sorceress, but the Heaven-sent angel who had bestowed 
upon him his crown. It was this parable she had main- 
tained before her judges at Rouen as regards the crown. 
Not only had she led him to Reims for his coronation, 
almost the whole of France was now at his feet. He had 

‘ It has been discovered that Charles did use his influence, in a 
measure, on behalf of Joan whilst she was in captivity. Bt^th Dunoi:: 
and Xaintrilles were instructed to attack Rouen, but at that time 
(1431) Rouen was inaccessible. It was only in 1449 that Rouen was 
recovered for France, eighteen years after the martyrdom of the Maid- 
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been supine during the period of her captivity, but this 
was in a measure due to the attitude of the Archbishop 
and La Tr^mouille his immediate advisers. In 1448 
La Trdmouille and the Archbishop were both dead. 
He was now free to act on his own responsibility. It 
was in October 144^ that he had visittxl Orleans, and 
doubtless had seen the mother of the Maid. The mother 
would appeal to him to aid her in clearing Joan’s memory 
from the charges preferred against her daughter, and 
for which Joan had suffered martyrdom. In any case, 
it is significant that soon after this visit of Charles to 
Orleans he became an entirely different man, and that 
the first enquiry into the facts pertaining to the life 
of Joan of Arc was made by Maitre Guillaume Bouille, 
Rector of the University of Paris, as the result of a letter 
addressed to him by the King. We have seen that 
Charles was at Orleans in October 1448. The examina- 
tion of witnesses began imder Maitre Guillaume Bouille 
on March 5th, 1449. A considerable body of evidence 
was elicited by means of this enquiry. Seven witnesses 
were examined. 

Two years later the Cardinal-Bishop of Digne, Guil- 
laume d'Estouteville, Legate in France for Pope 
Nicholas V, took up the enquiry at the formal request 
of Isobel d*Arc, mother of the Maid, who claimed the 
rehabilitation of her daughter. The Cardinal d’Estoute- 
villc associated with himself in this renewed enquiry 
Jean Brdhad, the Inquisitor of France. Twenty-one 
witnesses were examined. But at Rome fear was still 
entertained of offending England, and there was the 
further difficulty of reversing the judgment arrived at 
by the ecclesiastical court presided over by the Bishop 
of Beauvais. 

In 1455 Pop® Nicholas V died and was succeeded by 
Calixtus III, who was less timorous and who at once 
acceded to the request of the D’Arc family. He gave 
instructions to the Archbishop of Reims, the Bishop of 
Paris and the Bishop of Constance, who associated 
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themselves with Jean Brehal, the Inquisitor, to make 
full enquiry into the case. The case was solemnly opened 
in Paris on November 7th, 1455, in the Church of Notre- 
Dame. The church was crowded. The mother and the 
brothers of the Maid came before the Court to present 
their humble petition for a revision of the sentence passed 
on Joan at Rouen in 1431, demanding only ” the triumph 
of truth and justice." The members of the Court listened 
to the request with emotion. Isobel d*Arc at that time 
was an old woman, seventy-six years of age, but deep 
within her heart was a sense of the outrage that had 
been perpetrated on her daughter. Holding the Papal 
Rescript in her hand she threw herself at the feet of the 
members of the Commission with tears, and prayed for 
justice to the memory of Joan. This aged figure at the 
feet of the Commissioners stirred the feelings of the 
multitude, and a great cry arose within the cathedral, 
as from the heart of France, that the judgment of 
Cauchon pronounced at Rouen in 1431 should be annulled. 

The Court at once proceeded with the investigation, 
which was continued at Domremy, Orleans, Lyons and 
Rouen. This occupied six months. Many of Joan's 
companions were alive in 1455. Hauvette and Mignette, 
to whom she had been attached in her early years, gave 
evidence at Domremy. Durard Laxart, her first convert, 
was also there. Jean de Metz, who accompanied her 
from Vaucouleurs to Chinon, had survived his perils 
and deponed to the facts of her life as he lemembered 
them. Bernard de Poulegny bore similar testimony. 
Her " fair Duke," the Duke d'Alen^on, gave valuable 
evidence in her favour. The brave Dunois, the hero of 
many a battle for the recovery of France, testified that 
she was more than mortal, that there was something 
" divine " about her that transcended ordinary experi- 
ence. D'Aulon, her steward, who knew her intimately, 
and Pasquerel, her confessor, who was familiar with the 
deepest secrets of her heart, testified as to her saintly 
virtues. Ladvenu, Isambert de la Pierre, Manchon and 
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Massicu, who had taken -part in the Trial at Rouen, 
added to their previous testimony. Many other witnesses 
were called who gave valuable evi^lerce. The only 
magic she ever practised was the magic of prayer and 
fasting. This vast body of evidence was duly tabulated. 
In the Trial at Rouen cvcrytbmg that could be said 
against Joan was brought forward ; in tlu- Rehabilitation 
Process everything that could be said in her favour was 
recorded. It is from this mass of evidence that the facts 
of her life have been extracted, and it is owing ro that 
mass of evidence, taken on oath, that her life is better 
known than the life of any other character in history. 

The Court of Enquiry appointed by the Pope having 
summed up this body of evidence, pronounced the final 
sentence in the Hall of the Archiepiscopjil Palace c)f Rouen 
on June 7th, 1456. The sentence was read by the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen. 

The sentence, after reviewing the evidence, declares : 

" In the first place we say, and in the cause of Justice 
we declare that the articles beginning with the words 
' A woman ' which are stated in the pretended Process 
and Instrument of the pretended sentences lodged 
against the said deceased (i.e. the Maid) have been, and 
are extracted from the said pretended Process and the 
said pretended confessions of the said Deceased with 
falsehood, perfidy, calumny, fraud and malice : that on 
certain points the truth has been suppressed, and that 
in other matters of prime importance falsehood has been 
introduced in such a manner as to mislead the minds of 
those judges who had to deliberate and pronounce on the 
written text. 

For the which, these same articles, as falsely, 
calumniously and deceitfully extracted, and as contrary 
to the confessions of the Accused we break, annihilate 
iind annul ; and after they shall have been detached 
from the Process we ordain, by this present judgment, 
that they be torn up. 
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In the second place, after having examined with great 
care the other parts of the same said Process — particu- 
larly the two sentences which the Process contained 
designated by the judges as ‘ Lapse * and ‘ Relapse/ 
and after having also for a long time weighed the qualifica- 
tions of the judges and of all those under whom and in 
whose keeping the said Jeanne was detained : 

We say, pronounce, decree and declare the said Pro- 
cesses and Sentences full of cozenage, iniquity, inconse- 
quences and manifest errors in fact as well as in law; 
we say that they have been, are and shall be — as well as 
the aforesaid Abjuration, their Execution and all that 
followed — ^null, non-existent, without value or effect. 

Nevertheless, in so far as it is necessary and as reason 
doth command us, we break them, annihilate them, 
annul them, and declare them void of effect ; and we 
declare that the said Jeanne and her relatives, Plaintiffs, 
in the actual Process have not on account of the said 
Trial contracted nor incurred any mark of stigma or 
infamy : we declare them quit and purged of all the 
consequences of these same Processes : we declare them 
in so far as is necessary entirely purged thereof by this 
present sentence. 

We ordain that the execution and solemn publication 
of our present sentence shall take place immediately 
in this city (of Rouen) in two different places, to wit: 

To-day in the Square of Saint-Ouen after a General 
Procession and a public Sermon : * 

To-morrow, at the Old Market Place in the same place 
where the said Jeanne was suffocated by a cruel and 
horrible fire, also with a General Preaching and with 
the placing of a handsome cross for the perpetual mcmor}' 
of the Deceased.”^ 

In this manner was the memory of Joan cleared from 
the imputation of heresy and schism that had been 

* See thf full report of the Sentence of Rehabilitation in Jeanne 
D'Atc, Maid of Orleans, by J. Douglas Murray (London, Heinemann 
1902). 
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imputed to her, and for* which she was condemned to 
death. Alan Chartier, Cagny, Monstrelet and other 
literary men of the period have given us their impressions 
regarding her and there is a mass of anonymous manu- 
scripts that have been preserved and which corroborate 
the statements of these writers.' But the real life of 
Joan of Arc is recorded in the bulky volumes of Quicherat, 
of Father Ayrolles and in the more condensed studies 
of Champion. We repeat that any biography of Joan 
of Arc or any play regarding her can only serve as an 
introduction to the study of these volumes. It is Joan 
alone in presence of the Bishop of Beauvais and his sixty 
assessors contending for the truth as against their preju- 
diced conceptions that has stirred the modem world to 
a new realization of her greatness. Henri Martin has said 
of her that she is the greatest woman known to history. 
Every serious student of her life will in a large measure 
endorse that statement. To-day the visitor to Rouen 
can see on the wall of the old Archiepiscopal Palace two 
tablets. On one of these tablets the following inscription 
appears in French : 

“ In the Archiepiscopal Palace the Sederunt in the 
Process of Joan of Arc was held on Tuesday, May 29th, 
1431, at which she was cited to appear in the Old Market 
Place on the following day.*' 

Side by side with this tablet there is another which 
bears the following inscription in French : 

“ In the Archiepiscopal Palace on Wednesday 7th July, 
^456, the Cardinal D'Estouteville, being Archbishop of 
Rouen, the Sentence of Rehabilitation regarding Joan 
of Arc was pronounced." 

This was what, above all other tidings, gladdened the 
heart of Isobel Romce. She had been spared to see her 
daughter's character cleared of every stigma that could 
he attached to it by a Court acting under the highest 
ecclesiastical authority. A life of very considt'rable suffer- 
ing and heartbreak was crowned with this beatification. 

‘ See Appendix. Note F : Contemporaneous Testimony. 
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She lived other two years, and died at Orleans in 
1458, aged seventy-eight years. It was in a large 
measure due to her persistency and her prayers, aided, 
it is true, by royal influence, that the Process for the 
Rehabilitation of Joan of Arc was held. 

Charles VII did not long survive her. He died in 1461 
in his fifty-eighth year. Some maintained that he was 
poisoned, others declared that he died of starvation in 
dread of being poisoned. His closing years were cloudtid 
by domestic and other troubles which marred the happi- 
ness his victories might otherwise have brought liim. 
He was above all others hicn servi. Joan fought for him 
and was burned at the stake, Agnes Sorel loved him and 
was poisoned, Jacques Coucr laid his fortune at his feet 
for the recovery of Normandy and was outlawed. Such 
was Charles. The stars in their courses fought for him/' 
so that at the end of his life he was hailed as Charles the 
Victorious ! He must have possessed some deep secret. 
Fools can lose kingdoms ; they do not win them. 

Thirty years before his death Joan of Arc had been 
burned in Rouen, and during these intervening years 
many of the chief characters in her drama had passed 
into the Unseen World. Her cult was maintained at 
Orleans, with an ever-increasing mc^asure of zeal.^ The 
Fete, as we have pointed out, was established in 1430 by 
John KirkmichaeP (a Scotsman), Bishop of Orleans at 
that period, and Dunois, the Commander at Orleans. 
During these more recent years this cult has spread all 
over France. In nearly every Church in France her 
statue has a place. By the decree of Parliament in 1919 
her Fete, which is cel(d)rated at Orleans on the eighth day 
of May in commemoration of the raising of the siege in 
1429, is now celebrated in every city and town in France 
on the first Sabbath after the eighth day of May as a 
Fete Naiionale and a Fete Ohligatoire. This recent pro- 
nouncement reveals the increasing recognition on the part 

* See Appendix, Note J : The False Joan of Arc. 

* See Appendix Note K : Bishop John Kirkmichael. 
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of French people of th'eir debt of gratitude towards 
Joan. 

It is at Orleans, however, that Joan’s memory is most 
deeply cherished. The Bishops of that city have vied with 
each other in their devotion to the Maid. 1 'rom the days of 
Thibaud d’Aussigni and Francois de Brillac to the present 
time (1926) every Bishop has sought to render homage to 
their Bien heureuse. Monscigneur Dupanloup was among 
tlie first to recognize not only her heroism, but her saintly 
]>iety ; and that it was because of her supernormal 
powers, her extraordinary achievements were rendered 
])ossible. But above all others the present Bi.shop of 
Orleans (now Cardinal Touchet) has devoted himself 
to vindicating the memory of Joan and having her 
canonized.' It was mainly through his influence that 
in i8q 4 she was declared Venerable, that in 1908 she was 
Beatified and that in 1920 she passed the portals of 
Saint Peter as one of the Saints of the Catholic Church. 
“ Saint Joan ” she has become after a lapse of wellnigh 
live hundred years. 

At Domremy the memorial Church or Basilique, as 
it is termed, has been recently dedicated. In the crypt 
of this church Mass is said on behalf of the French Army 
( very day, thus fulfilling a desire expres.sed at (me time 
by Joan herself. The Basilique is not yet complete. 
It will be a shrine for pilgrimages throughout the years 
to come. More impressive even in its simplicity is the 
Shrine of Bermont sheltered in its woods behind Greux. 
It is on the altar steps of the Shrine of Bermont that the 
true secret of Joan will be di.scovered. Churches are being 
built and statues rai.scd year after year in commemoration 
of this life. The interest, far from lessening, is ever deejx;n- 
ii»g. Five hundred years after her martyrdom Joan of Arc 
has become the Patron Saint of France. This, after all, is 
the real miracle, a miracle that cannot be gainsaid. 

How is this mystery to be explained ? Many declare 

* Cardinal Touclict died September i3rd, J92O, as these words were 
being penned. 
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that Joan owes her immortality to the fact that she was 
wantonly burned at Rouen, but many a woman has been 
burned at the stake who has no place in history. It is 
urged that Joan was pious. But so was La Perrone 
who was burned at Paris. The simple fact is that Joan 
rises so far above ordinary comprehension that it is only 
one or two aspects of her life that any one writer can 
grasp. During her brief sojourn in this world she attracted 
to herself not only the masses of the people, but likewise 
enlightened personalities who saw in her the " Daughter 
of God and the “ Heaven-sent Deli^^ere^ of France." 
On the other hand, at her Trial in Rouen men like Beaupiire 
and Courcelles, who were the intellectual giants of their 
age, regarded her merely as a sorceress and schismatic. 

One feature of her life at once separates her from all 
other historical characters — ^her extreme youth. Even 
at her execution she was not out of her teens. D’Aulon, 
who was her steward, and who knew her intimately, has 
left it on record that when she arrived at Chinon she 
appeared to be a girl of sixteen. Christine, a poetess of 
the period, attributes to Joan the same age. At nineteen 
Alexander or Caesar or Napoleon had not even been 
heard of. Joan's military career of supreme command 
was limited to eleven weeks. Her public life continued 
for thirteen months, followed by a year of captivity. 
At Rouen, in 1431, the curtain descended and she dis- 
appeared from mortal vision, but her martyrdom was 
followed by such transcendent consequences that it was 
swiftly recognized Joan was no ordinary woman, but one 
in whom the light of genius shone with resplendent 
brightness. Great as she was on the field of war she 
becomes a transformed being in her appearance before 
the Bishop of Beauvais. This is no mere legend resting 
on some unsubstantiated basis. Question and answer 
are before us, and testimony is heaped upon testimony 
as to what took place in the Council Chamber of the 
Castle of Rouen. After a lapse of wellnigh five hundred 
years the whole Process is before us as if the events 
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recorded had taken place, yesterday. The men and 
women who were for her or against her are better known 
lo us than our own kith and kin. Charles, the Arch- 
bishop, La Tremouille, the Duke of Burgundy, Bedford, 
Warwick, D’Alengon. Dunois, La Hire, D’Aulon, Pas- 
querel, Luxembourg, Cauchon, Courcelles, Manchon, 
Ladvenu — ^they are all recalled from the depths of 
time, and live and move in our presence simply because 
Joan’s glance fell upon them. 

But this applies not only to those in her own immediate 
circle. She gave to France a new life. Before the advent 
of Joan the boundaries of France were perpetually 
changing, alike in the east and the west. Lorraine had 
so frequently rendered allegiance to different rulers that 
it had become a proverb that no good could come out 
of Lorraine. In the west it was the same. During the 
Angevin period the territory of Henry II extended 
from Calais to the Pyrenees. Since the period of Joan of 
Arc the boundaries of France have been temporarily 
increased, these boundaries have not been diminished. 

Even as regards the political views she held it has been 
demonstrated how profound and accurate was her vision. 
Had her guidance after the coronation at Reims been 
accepted the task of reconquering France instead of 
lasting twenty-two years, might have been incredibly 
shortened. Joan gave a definiteness to the national 
aspirations that has continued until the present day. 
It is not too -extravagant a claim to put forward on her 
behalf that she made France, the France that is known 
to the modem world. She appeared at the opportune 
moment as if sent by Heaven to arrest what would 
otherwise have been a national cataclysm. She was 
merely a girl, a girl who with outstretched arms rushed 
forth to save her country. Her first task was to put 
some life into Charles : her second task to reveal to his 
military captains that victory was easily within their 
grasp if they cared to fight for it in earnest. Before her 
‘ippearance fighting was a princely pastime with much 
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pomp, in which few were killed and many taken prisoners 
and held for ransom. Joan taught her followers that if 
France was to be saved they had to fight to win. 

Her idea regarding kings and kingdoms is interesting. 
She told Charles that in recovering France he was to be 
as God’s lieutenant, and that he was to hold the kingdom 
in the name of Jesus Christ and for Jesus Christ. Never 
did Calvin or Knox proclaim more vigorously that kings 
and parhaments are subordinate to the Higher Powers 
than did Joan of Arc. It was for her country she fought, 
but in a deeper sense it was for Christ, lier true King. 
Happy would it have been for the Kings of France if 
they had kept her ideal more clearly before them. 

Joan’s Voices and Visions have been the subject of 
prolonged controversy. It seems to us that her record 
cannot be explained apart from these Voices and Visions. 
In her early years it was due to the urge upon her from 
her Saints that she embarked upon her Mission, and 
during her captivity she communed with them almost every 
day. ” Answer them boldly,” was the instruction slif: 
received regarding her judges at Rouen. One has to 
postulate these Saints behind Joan in order to understand 
her extraordinary life. But there are many persons 
who hear voices and see visions, and who have left no 
appreciable mark in history. It was the spirit of an 
expiring France that took definite shape for Joan in the 
forms of Saint Michael, Saint Catherine and Saint Mar- 
garet. In Joan of Arc they had a woman of such dominant 
genius that she can claim a place beside the world's 
greatest conquerors, and who, in her encounter with 
Cauchon and his fifty assessors, so far from quailing in 
their presence humbled them by her answers and revealed 
a readiness of resource that a.stonished these grave divines. 

On her sublime courage it is needless to dwell. At 
the Tourelles she was the first to place the ladder against 
the wall, and it was in climbing this ladder she was 
wounded. At Paris she was the last to leave the scene 
of action, and had to be carried away by force. What 
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could ordinary men do in presence of such prodigies of 
valour by a girl of eighteen summers ? They could no 
longer be content to caracole on prancmg steeds ; they 
had to conquer or die. 

But neither her youth nor her courage can account for 
Joan of Arc. By her achievements on the Loire she 
might have continued to be the object of a local cult as 
Jean Hachette is remembered at Beauvais.' But how 
are we to explain her world-wide influence ? How has 
it arisen that our foremost savants are bending over the 
records of this one life and each one rushing forward to 
proclaim that he, and he alone, understands the signifi- 
cance of her Mission, that he, and he alone, has divined 
her secret ? In France, in England, in America — in 
every country this is a phenomenon with which we have 
grown familiar The reason is that it was only a very 
small part of Joan's individuality that was revealed in 
this world. She was endowed with one of those creative 
minds that reach out to the far-off years. The modem 
revival of interest regarding her is tlie proof of that. 
She was one who had no use for precedents unless these 
precedents served her purpose. She was quite as ready 
to create precedents as to follow them. That is ever the 
mark of the creative mind. Bows and arrows had been 
useful, and had won for the English many a battle in 
France. But if artillery served the purpose better, then 
bring forward the artillery. The use of artillery in war- 
fare is old tcT-day : it was new in the days of Joan of 
Arc. The fact that this weapon was new did not alarm 


her. She used it. 

The wearing of a man's dress — ^how her judges at 
Rouen enlarged upon that ! This was outrageous, in- 
decent, an insult to womanhood, contrary to Scripture, 
etc. But if a man's dress served Joan better than a 
wom§.n's dress in war she did not hesitate to assume it, 
and to wear it even if her sixty assessors lifted up t eir 

> At Beauvais there is a monument to Jeanne JJjchette She 
tlefended Beauvais against the Burgundians, and her / Y 

brated every year. 


R 
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hands in horror. She was a prisoner among men, and 
as long as she had these rough, swearing soldiers to 
guard her she would cling to her male attire to defend 
her modesty. It was in her prompt disregard of all 
precedents, if these precedents were out of date, that 
Joan's originality is manifest. She did not disregard 
precedents that had value. When they were outworn 
and useless she cast them aside. Neither men nor women 
wear the same clothes for ever. Precedents have to give 
place to precedents in war, in religion, as in every other 
sphere. Even the visible world and heavens are changing. 

As a vesture shaft Thou change them, and they shall 
be changed,” wrote the ancient seer. 

In no respect was this more clear than in her outlook 
as regards religion. In her examination before the 
doctors at Poitiers she told them, ” There is more in 
God's Book than in all your books. God has a Book 
in which no cleric, however wise or learned, has ever 
read.” This was one of her favourite maxims. The 
words were often on her lips. She was partial to the 
proverbial form of speech. ” One is often hanged,” she 
told her judges, ” for speaking the truth.” All books 
and parchments to her had only a temporary value. 
Ecclesiastical laws had only a limited application. The 
laws of one century are superseded by the laws of a 
succeeding century. The heterodoxy of one age becomes 
the orthodoxy of a succeeding age. That Joan of Arc 
was to be bound by precedents was to ‘her so much 
ridiculous nonsense. It was agreed by her reverend 
examiners at Poitiers that inspiration had existed in the 
days of Deborah and the prophets, but to these examiners 
the fountain of inspiration had been sealed for centurie.s. 
Nothing more was to be hoped for in that direction. 
Joan smiled. If inspiration was possible in one age it 
was possible in every age. If there were saints^ who 
could help men and women in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, there were saints who could help France 
in 1429. To the credit of her examiners at Poitiers tliey 
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gave their imprimatur to thisi girl in their presence whose 
answers came from her lips with lightning swiftness, and 
whose eyes flashed with the consciousness of divine power. 

To many modern critics this consciousness of power 
on the part of Joan is an offence. God sent me to 
deliver Orleans." " God sent me to have the King 
crowned at Reims." The words do seem strange on the 
lips of a girl of seventeen. But apart from that conscious- 
ness of power she would never have been Joan of Arc. 
Unless she had been permitted to order her captains 
about the Siege of Orleans would never have been raised. 
She gave proofs that her words were no mere bombast. 
Her deeds justified her words. 

It was her daring originality combined with a piety 
that was exceptional that were the outstanding 
characteristics of Joan's life. Hence she is claimed 
by two sections of her followers who stand in marked 
antithesis to each other. She is claimed by the Catholic 
Church in France as their especial Saint — ^the symbol 
at once of patriotism and piety. In that they are per- 
fectly justified, alike by Joan's life and actions. She 
was at once a Warrior and a Saint. 

Joan is claimed by another section, comparatively 
few in numbers at the present time, but whose numbers 
will increase with the years, who see in her the great 
pioneer of modem thought, who see in her the greatest 
witness known in recent centuries to the fact of direct 
inspiration from Unseen Sources, one who revealed in 
her brief career the operation of supernormal faculties ; 
and whilst they acknowledge on her part inherent endow- 
ments of the highest order, they maintain that it was 
these inherent endowments surcharged with spiritual 
energy which can alone account for the deeds she accom- 
plished and for her enduring hold on the imagination 
and reverence of mankind. She was both Catholic and 
Protestant-— one of the greatest of the Catholic Saints 
as is now fully acknowledged ; and one of the most 
original of all the Protestants, seeing far more clearly 
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into the essence of spiritual truth than modern Protestants 
will acknowledge. She was the woman who, alike iii 
the judgment-hall of Rouen and on the pillori where slu* 
perished, declared in defiance of Cauchon and his assessors 
that her Saints were real, and that her Voices were of 
God. She claimed in the presence of these mitred Bishops 
the right of private judgment. 

With regard to her Protestant convictions the follow- 
ing extract from the Process is interesting. She had been 
charged with going beyond the Catholic Faith. That 
was the sum and substance of many of the charges that 
were framed against her. Cauchon and his assessor^ 
claimed to be the living representatives of the Church 
Militant, and as the representatives of the Church Militant 
they further claimed submission to their judgment on 
the part of Joan. They had told her emphatically that 
her Voices were of evil origin, and they expected that 
Joan at once would accept their pronouncement. It was 
incredible to them that this peasant girl was to set aside 
their d^ision and maintain in their presence that Ii't 
V oices were of God. 'fhis was for them a violation ol 
the Catholic Faith. 

Joan replied : 

" I believe fervently that in no respect have I trans- 
gressed our faith, and not for the world would I in any 
measure violate that faith." 

" Do you not then believe that it is your duty to sub- 
mit yourself to the Church of God on earth; that is to say, 
to our Holy Father the Pope, his Cardinals, Archbishops 
and Bishops and Priests of the Church ? " 

“Yes, 1 believe that I owe them submission, but God 
has to be served first** 

“ Is it the command of your Voices that you are not to 
submit your judgment to the Church Militant upon earth ? ” 

“ I do not answer on my own responsibility. I ^nswer 
in accordance with what my Voices command me : they 
do not command me to chsobey the Church, but God 
must be first served** 
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This brings us back exactly to the standpoint of Peter 
in Jerusalem. ** We must obey God rather than men ” 
(Acts V. 29), and to the standpoint of Luther, "’Here I 
stand, God helping me, I can do nothing else.” 

In the coming years she may \)e the means of bringing 
the Catholic Church and the Protestant Church to a 
better understanding of each other. There are many 
aspects of the Catholic Faith that Protestants might 
well lay to heart, and in the religious history of England 
and Scotland there is much that Catholics might ponder 
with profit. The existing antagonisms between these 
Churches cannot be defended. 

Joan, at times, manifested a natf simplicity, but she 
was far from being simple. Bcaupcrc, in hLs deposition 
regarding her in the Rehabilitation Process of 1456. 
declared that she was subtle " with all the subtlety of 
a woman ” ! He spoke from experience. He had been 
one of her chief examiners in the Trial. She could, at 
limt's, be the gayest of the gay, but the burden (jf her 
mission gradually overshadowed the natural vivacity of 
her spirit. She was the bon camcrade of every true 
soldier. She loved a brave soldier. At her examination 
at Poitiers, when she saw Thibault Gobert in the room, 
she broke away from the divines around her, and going 
uj) to Gobert slapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming, 
“ Would that I had a himdred men like you ! " She was 
the embodiment of the elan of France. Alike at Orleans 
and Paris she Was ever foremost in the hght. In a sense 
she was France. France was bom in the heart of Joan 
of Arc. " I never see the blood of a Frenchman flow- 
ing/’ she exclaimed, " but my hair stands on end.” It 
W'^as " La grande pitii qui etait au royaumc de h ranee ” 
that con.strained her to embark on her Mission. In an 
age when the hand of nearly every man was against his 
l>rother-man, when murder and pillage and lu.st rendered 
the land desolate, when selfishness and cunning were the 
preponderating motives that swayed the leaders of her 
people, and when the destiny of France seemed to be 
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trembling in the balance, it was at that crisis Joan emerged 
from tl\e obscurity of Domremy as the living embodimeni 
of the noblest characteristics of her people. It is a remark- 
able fact that when a nation or era is about to pass away 
the chivalry and devotion of that nation or era become 
enshrined in some individual. In the fifteenth century 
the Middle Ages were about to give place to our modern 
world and their noblest representative is found in the 
person of Joan. No other figure stands out against the 
past at that period in such bright effulgence. After her 
advent France became a regenerated France, the land 
in which law and science and art had their appointed 
place. After her advent England became a new England, 
the England of Shakespeare and Milton, the England 
that was to rule the seas. 

On no ordinary hypothesis can this life be explained. 
In eleven short weeks she shook the power of England 
in France at its foundations, and through her martyr- 
dom at Rouen the last vestige of that power was swept 
away. This result was due to two outstanding attributes 
that Joan possessed. She was endowed with psychic 
gifts of the highest order, combined with a measure of 
spirituality to which few mortals can ever hope to attain. 
It is this combination of psychic gifts with spiritual 
endowments that is so rare. When this combination is 
associated with mental capacity of a corresponding 
degree then we have the instrument destined to leave a 
visible impress on succeeding generations. And such 
was Joan of Arc. Many during her brief career 
recognized in her the " ray divine,*' whilst during 
these later years that recognition has become more 
general, and will increase as the centuries retreat into 
the abyss of Time. Other women may yet arise greater 
than Joan, but it will be on a different plane of activity. 
In her own sphere as Warrior-Saint she remains ^lone, 
incomparable alike in the daring originality of her con- 
ceptions and in the far-reaching consequences of her 
deeds. 
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Note A.— The Home of Joan of Arc 


T 3 E birthplace of Joan of Arc in Domremy continued for 
a considerable period in the possession of the D'Arc 
family. The arms of the family, who were ennobled in 
1429, are represented above the doorway ; and the date at 
which this insertion took place is given as being 1481. This 
shows that in 1481 the house was in the possession of the 
descendants of Jean D*Arc, Joan's brother. Several of these 
descendants became eminent churchmen in Lorraine. 


Montaigne in 1580 visited Domremy and has left a descrip- 
tion of the house as it appeared at that period. Finally, it 
became the property of a soldier named Gerardin, who at 
considerable sacrihce sold the house to the Government in 


1818. The building is now national property. 

In one of the documents pertaining to the Trial (Article III) 
it is stated that Joan was bom at Greux. Her own statement 
is that she was bom at Domremy, but she adds that Domremy 
and Greux were one. The curious fact is that when Article III 


was read to her she admitted it was correct as regards the 
place of her birth. 


Note B.— Jeanne Hachette 

At Beauvais in the Market Square there is an imposing 
statue to the.memory of Jeanne Hachette. In visiting Beau- 
vais the author naturally assumed that this was anoth^ 
monument to Joan of Arc, Not at all. The people of Beauvais 
have their own heroine. This woman with her axe drove back 
the Burgundians in some local battle ; and each year the 
people of Beauvais march in procession under her banner. 

In Scotland we had a Sir William Wallace who rendered 
considerable service to his country. We are not aware of any 
procession that is ever held to commemorate his achievements. 
Ngarly every town in France has a saint, or a hero or heroine 
tKat necessitates a procession every year. The people in 
France differ in this respect from the austere reserve of their 
neighbours on the other side of the Channel. They desire to 
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see their emotioi^ embodied in some outward visible emblem. 
Hence the necessity for a procession. The astonished Scotsman 
may look ip. wonder at these spectacles mats c*esi VkahUude en 
France d'agir ainsi. 

Note C.— The Statues of Joan of Arc 

For a considerable period the sculptors of Joan's statues 
seem to have been possessed by the idea that the longer her 
hair the more effective would be the statue. Hence it is that 
in many of her statues we see her hair in rich tresses streaming 
over her shoulders. It is now perfectly well known that Joan’s 
hair was cut short like that of a soldier, and so she wore it 
during her brief military career. 

In many of her statues she is represented as a fully de- 
veloped woman, suggesting a woman of between thirty and 
forty years of age. David Hume wrote of her as being twenty- 
seven years of age. It is now proved beyond aU dispute that 
Joan was not out of her teens when she was burned at Rouen. 
Hence in her more recent statues Joan is represented as a 
young woman, which she was in re^ity. It is the youthful 
Joan we see at Bonsecours, which is her finest monument in 
France, It is the young and inspired Joan that we see at 
Blois. This statue, which is one of the more recent statues 
that has been erected to her memory, is the gift of the 
American people to the citizens of Blois. It is a replica of 
the statue erected at Gloucester, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Note D 

Letter dictated by Joan at Poitiers to the King of England 
and his representatives in France and forwarded by her 
heralds from Blois, one of whom was retained as prisoner and 
threatened with death. One can understand in some measure 
the feelings of the commanders of the English army in reading 
this letter. But the letter reveals Joan’s own assurance of 
victory, and is characteristic of her style in dictating warlike 
communications : — 

“ Jesus. Marie. 

" King of England, and you Duke of Bedford who repre- 
sent the King of England as Regent in France, and you 
WiDiam Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Sir John Talbot, Sir Thomas 
Glasdale, the recognized lieutenant of the Duke of Bedford^- 
have some regard to the King of Heaven. The Maid has been 
sent by God, the King of Heaven. Deliver up to her the keys 
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of the towns that you have jcaptured and pillaged in France. 
She has come here from God to vindicate the claim of the 
blood-royal. She is perfectly ready to arrange terms peace- 
ably if you will listen to reason on condition that you leave 
the country and pay for the damage you have caused during 
the period of your occupation. 

** And you, the archers, soldiers, nobles, companions of 
arms, and others who are before the good town of Orleans, 
return by the command of God to your own country. If, on 
the other hand, you refuse to consent to these terms, await 
the tidings of the Maid who will soon be with you, and to yoxu* 
great loss. King of England, if you will not arrange matters 
in this way in whatever place your countrymen may be found 
in France I will reach them ; I will drive them out of France 
whether they will or no. I am sent of God, the King of 
Heaven, to dear them out of the whole of France. Should 
they obey then I will treat them with mercy. Do not per- 
severe in your object, for you will never retain the Kingdom 
of France, which belongs to Jesus, the King of Heaven, the 
Son of the blessed Mary. 

“ It is Charles the King, the true heir to the throne of 
France, who will regain the kingdom, since Jesus, the King 
of Heaven, wills it to be so ; and Charles will enter Paris in 
good company, for that has been revealed to the Maid. 

** If you wiU not accept this message that comes to you 
from God, in whatever place we find your people we will make 
such an ado that the like has not been heard of in France for 
a thousand years. I wish you to understand that the King 
of Heaven can send more help and strength to the Maid than 
is necessary to repel all your assaults against her, and the good 
men of arms who may be under her command ; and one will 
see who has the best right to the kingdom of France — the 
King of Heaven or you. 

** The Maid*appeals specially to you the Duke of Bedford 
that you may cease the work of destruction. If you^ will 
listen to reason we can then combine our forces and join in 
the most beautiful enterprise that can ever be accomplished 
by the Christian nations. (The reference here is to the task 
of the Crusaders.) Let me know if you are prepared to make 
peace as regards the city of Orleans ; if not, you will soon 
experience great loss. „ 

“ Written on Tuesday of Holy Week, March 22nd, 1429. 

Hiis letter was read at the Trial, and Joan was questioned 
about it. She accepted the letter as having been dictated by 
her personally with certain modifications. She maintained 
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that what she dictated was that the keys of the towns were 
to be surrendered to her King and not to her. The letter ia 
typical of< Joan when she dictated or spoke in her grandi 
manihe. 


Note E 

Letter of Joan to the Duke of Burgundy written at Reims 

“ July lyth, 1429. 

“ Jesus. Marie. 

“ High and mighty Prince, Duke of Burgundy. Joan the 
Maid begs you by the King of Heaven, her true and sovereign 
Lord, that the King of France and you, as becomes loyal 
Christians, should make a true and lasting peace. If it should 
be your pleasure to make war you can fight the Saracens. 

Prince of Burgundy, I do beg and pray you most humbly 
that you will no longer make war against the Sacred Kingdom 
of France. Withdraw your forces forthwith from the fort- 
resses and other places in the said holy Kingdom. As for the 
good King of France he is ready to make peace with you (at 
all costs) saving his honour. He only holds by you. 

** I wish you to understand by the King of Heaven, my true 
and sovereign Lord, for your welfare, your honour and your 
life that you will not gain a battle against the loyal Francais, 
and that all those who make war against the said sacred 
Kingdom of France make war against the King Jesus, King 
of Heaven and Earth, my true and rightful Sovereign. 

** I beg and pray of you with joined hands that you make 
neither battle or war against us — either you or your people 
or subjects ; and believe me that any number you may lead 
against us will not prevail. It will be a great cause for sorrow 
that the blood of those who may be led against us should be 
shed in battle. 

** Three weeks ago I wrote you and sent the letter by*my 
herald (who took part in the coronation of the King to-day, 
Sabbath the 17th day of July in the city of Reims) and to 
which I have received no reply. 

" To God I commend you that He may in His good plea- 
sure guard you, and 1 pray that God may establish peace 
between us. 

** Written in the said city of Reims, July 17th." 

Note F. — Contemporaneous Testimony 

The contemporaneous testimony regarding the facts per- 
taining to the life of Joan of Arc is abundant. 
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(1) There is, in the first place, the Diary of the Siege of 
Orleans, in which the more outstanding events are recorded 
day by day. The original MSS. does not exist,* but several 
copies were made. 

(2) La Chronique de la PuceUe, written by the two Cousinots 
who lived in Orleans whilst the Maid was in command of the 
army during the siege. 

(3) Guillaume Girault was the Procurator-Fiscal in Orleans 
during the siege. It was Girault who wrote in the City 
Register that “ the raising of the Siege of Orleans was the 
most outstanding miracle since the Passion of our Lord.” 

(4) The Clerc of Pluscarden was a Scotsman. Pluscarden 
Abbey is situated in a valley distant a few miles from Elgin. 
He states that he knew Joan well and followed her until her 
death {Prologue du livre vie de la Chronique d’Ecosse, AyroUes, 
IV. 300). He states that during the siege the English soldiers 
lived practically underground with streets and shops and 
taverns, thus anticipating, in a measure, the conditions of 
the recent war. Unfortunately, the main part of^ his work 
bearing upon the Maid, of whom he writes as ” Vadmirahle 

Pucelle,” has been lost. , • x 

(5) There is preserved the Circulairc du 9 and 10 Mat of 
the King addressed to loyal towns in the south and the letter 
of Aftdrd et Guy Laval, June 8, addressed to their mother. 
On 15th June, Joan herself wrote "Aux loyaux Francois de 


Tournai” . ^ ^ ,, 

(6) On June 21st Perceval de Boulamvilliers wrote to the 
Duke of Milan the life of Joan with a full account of her 
achievements. His sketch of her from personal observation 

has been already quoted. , j* 1 * 1 

(7) On the day of the coronation at Rems, Joan dictatea 
q. letter to the Duke of Burgundy which still exists. 

(8) A despatch of Trois geniilhommes Angevtns after the 
coronation to Queen Mary and to her mother, the Queen o 
Sicily {Yolande de Sidle). 

(9) Towards the end of the month of July ^ 4^9 ^ 

Chartier wrote to a prince who is ^^^t 

an account of Joan's achievements. The work is 
and valuable as recording the contemporary 
garding the heroine. He describes the terror of 6 

troops and declares that ” the English troops haw 
.4?'omen. and their leaders as if their hands were bound. 

(10) Percival de Cagny was in tju' semre of the Duke 

d'Aleni:on during forty-six years. P^e was 

the campaign of the Loire, in the march to Reim , 
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Mdth him in the attack on Paris. He began his memoirs in 
1436, five years after the death of Joan. Quicherat gives him 
the foremost place among the contemporary biographers of 
Joan. 

(11) Jeon Ro|ier was of a later date. He put in order the 
confiimatory evidence derived from the municipal records of 
Troyes, Chalons, Reims and other towns. 

(12) In addition to the above-mentioned authors the names 
of Monstrelet, Morosini, Jean Lefevre and many others might 
be added. There is, in addition, a mass of anon3mious manu- 
scripts that have been collated by Father AyroUes which 
confirm the statements contained in the various biographies. 
It can be understood that during that period of uncertainty 
many writers hesitated to give their names to the public. 

There is one curious testimony left us with which the name 
of Rotselaer is associated. He was the Ambassador extra- 
ordinaire of the Queen of Sicily, who was mother-in-law of 
Charles VII. At Lyons he had heard of three prophecies 
attributed to Joan by a soldier: — 

(а) That she would deliver Orleans and force the English 
to raise the siege. 

(б) That during the battle she would be wounded by an 
arrow. 

(c) That in the course of the summer the King would be 
crowned at Reims. 

He was so impressed with the prophecies that he hastened 
to transmit them to a correspondent who was a registrar at 
Brabant. Happily, the registrar transferred them to his 
registers in order to see if they would be fulfilled. This was 
of date April 22nd, 1429. Quicherat lays emphasis on th^ 
importance of this entry nine days before the raising of the 
Siege of Orleans was begun. 

But the main source of information regarding the life and 
the career of Joan of Arc is found in the documents pertaining 
to her Trial at Rouen and which were given to the world under 
the seal of the Bishop of Beauvais, her judge. These docu- 
ments are of profound interest, and no one can be said to 
understand the life of Joan of Arc who has not studied tliem 
page by page. In these documents arc found the grounds for 
the various charges that were formulated against her. 

On the other hand, there is the Rehabilitation Process or 
1456, in which we find the testimony of upwards of one 
hundred witnesses who under oath testified alike to the 
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courage, the devotion and piety of Joan of Arc. These docu- 
ments were practically unknown during four hundred years, 
and were discovered by Jules Quicherat among the arrives 
in the National Library of France. It was impossible for the 
ordinary scholar to decipher them. Quicherat’s life-work was 
to render them into modem French and give them to the world. 
His labours have been ably supplemented by Champion, who 
modestly states : “Be mine the labour, to Quicherat let the 
honour be given." 

The labours of Quicherat were enriched by the studies of 
Father Ayrolles completed in five volumes. It was Father 
Ayrolles who was among the first to discover that Joan of Arc 
was not only a heroine, but a Saint. In this direction he has 
been followed by Cardinal Touchet, the Bishop of Orleans, 
and to whom in a large measure Joan owes her canonization. 
Of his work, La Sainte de la Patrie, published in 1921 in two 
volumes, we cannot write in adequate terms. It is the result 
of a lifetime of study of the Bienheureuse d’Orleans. No one 
will grudge him his Catholic point of view. Joan, to him, is 
his beloved Saint. If in some minor details we differ in our 
estimate of his heroine, that does not for a moment lessen the 
admiration and gratitude with which wc have read his 
volumes. He is an authority of the first rank, and his style 
is as facile as it is elegant. We trust the work may soon be 
rendered accessible to English readers. 


Note G. — “ The Glorious Victory “ 

Among the many extraordinary coincidences that took place 
during the Trial it is worthy of remark that three months 
before the day of execution Cauchon had asked Joan when 
^he would be delivered from prison. Her reply was in these 
words': “ Return in three months and I will tell you." On 
the morning of May 30th, three months to the day afterwards, 
Cauchon taunted her that no deliverance from prison had been 
{{ranted her and that therefore her Voices had deceived her. 
On that very day she was delivered from prison by the 
" Glorious Victory " that had been promised, a far more 
“ Glorious Victory " than either Joan or Cauchon realized. 


Note H. — Expenses of the Trial 

The expenses of the Trial were j^aid by the English (lovem- 
nicnt. Taquel, one of the Clerks of the Court, who was 
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associated with Manchon from March 14th to the end of the 
Trial on May 30th, received ten pounds for his labour. The 
good Taqusl states that in his own opinion he should have 
received twenty pounds. Thomas Courcelles received one 
hundred and thirteen pounds. The other doctors from Paris 
received from twenty to thirty pounds. The Bishop of Beau- 
vais was more handsomely remunerated. For his service 
rendered to England, from the landing of the boy-King 
Henry VI in France in 1430 to the end of the Trial, he received 
one thousand pounds. Notwithstanding the receipt of this 
and other sums, he was more or less in debt and got into 
trouble with the Papal Court over the payment of some 
ecclesiastical dues. He was an applicant for the Archbishopric 
of Rouen which was vacant at the time of the Trial, but had 
to content himself with the minor Bishopric of Liseux. The 
clergy in Rouen were opposed to him. 


Note I. — ^The Supplementary Documents 

There is a number of supplementary documents attached 
to the Process of Condemnation that have occasioned con- 
siderable controversy. They consist of a scries of vTitten 
statements made on oath in the presence of the Bishop of 
Beauvais by the Assessors who were present in the prison of 
Joan of Arc on the morning of her execution. Their purport 
is to the effect that on the morning of her execution Joan had 
denied the reality of her Voices. Joan was anxious to receive 
the sacrament before her execution, and it may have been 
that she made some concessions to her judges, but her real 
sentiments were fully expressed in the Old Market Place in 
presence of the fire. Manchon, the clerk, refused to sign these 
documents, and this is significant as to their historical valiiw% 


Note J.— The False Joan of Arc 

In 1436, five years after the martyrdom of Joan at Rouen, 
a woman who claimed to be Joan of Arc appeared in ^e 
neighbourhood of Metz. She was accepted and furnished with 
male attire and provided with a horse. The extraordinary 
fact is that Joan’s surviving brothers, Jean and Pierre, be- 
lieved that slie was their sister who had suffered martyrdoip 
in Rouen in 1431. She was received and entertained at 
Orleans. She gained access to the King, but when Charles 
asked her regarding The Secret " that existed between him 
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and Joan, the false Joan of- Arc was dumb and forthwith dis- 
appeared for three years. Shi- reappeared again in 1439. At 
Paris she confessed that she was not the true Jo^ of Arc, 
-and again disappeared. She was twice married and became 
the mother of several children. The Duchess of Luxembourg 
took her under lier protection, so that she lived in good estate. 
The attitude of the brothers is ditticult to explain. Were they 
really deceived, or were they playing a part in an unwarrant- 
able plot ? One theory has been put forward that this w ijnan 
was Catherine, the sister of Joan of Arc, of whom little or 
nothing is known. 

In more recent years the case of Arthur Orton, who claimed 
to bfWklifi heir to the Tichborne estates, can be recalled. The 
mother of Sir Richard Tichbonie welcomed Artliur Orton and 
cherished him as her long-lost son. A very sharp division of 
oj)inion took place during the trial, which was protracted. In 
tluit trial reputatiorib were lost and won. 


Note K.— Bishop John Kirkmiciiael 

Bishop John Kirkmiciiael had been a chaplain in a Scottish 
regiment serving in h'rance. He was a doctor of divinity of 
Buurges and Orleans. When elected to Bishop’s Chair in 
142b he was acting as one of the ('anons of the Cathedral. 
He was necessarily closely a.ssociated with Joan of Arc in the 
various services held in the Cathedral during the raising of 
ilie siege. He afterw'ards took part in the Coronation 
Service at Reims. Walter Bower mentions him iii the 
Scoto-chronicon in his narrative of Joan of Arc. Bishop 
Kirkmiciiael represented the Ecclesiastical authority and 
Dunois the civil power in founding the Fete of Joan of Arc 



